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hw  Travetters — Shop  Do^fm — Dcmdi-^Cross^ 
ing  the  ^fne^— Merman  seen  in  the  Richliew 
JSitmr  ■  English  Negotiators —  Isk  au  Noia>-^ 
j6ieciht0  of  a  Soldier — Cumberland  Head-^ 
Canoe  upset — Ducking-^Shelbume  Bay^^Ame^ 
mm  ffospkaliiy^^Lahe  Qtamplain'r^Craim 
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n    ■   ?         ^^'-^ 
Om  ^  tfternpon  of  the  ICMh  Novembet*  I  left 
M outamt^iis  eosijpany  with  the  Ametican  captain^ 
wed  em9#ed  ofer  iq  a  canoe  to  Longneil,  which 
ite^on  ite  eouA^east  shore  of  the  St  LawronoE^ 
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Mariy  dppibrtle  Hfe  cily.  Thtre  i<'eiitMd^^a'^ad»di(<» 
atld^  proc^^^iteiT  about  nine  mitei  tifi  the  rii«r  to-' 
La  Prairie^  l«  Mudebfiie^  a  sb^U  viil^;e  1^Am^^ 
derived  \te  haAii^fmni  the  extensive  oieadoviLltuldi 
m  itfl  vteinity^^ckdicated  to  Mary  Magditetvi  Tbik 
place  oont^ins  about  too  houses^  a  ^hm«hfUnMfr 
f^o  or  three  inns  kept  by  Amertcaffti  but^^th^ 
town  18  inhabited  mostly  by  French  Gantiiiaai& 
It  ir  the  medium  of  communieatlon  betweew 
Montreal  and  St.  John^s,  and  of  the  commefoe 
Carried  on  between  the  United  States  '«ndLowe# 
Canada. 

*W6  slept  at  La  Prairie  tbut  night/ and  niext 
fiMrning  s6t  off  for  St.  J^n^s  in  an  Amefieaia 
stage  drawn  by  three  horses*  llidi^'l  4iras>i«ill 
ny  Cianikia,  yet  the  novelty  of 'suoh  a  v^Mdle  liiade 
i!iie  ilnH7  myiielf  already  in  the  Stiites;  atid;lhi  . 
fltmkin  was  increased  by  nieetjmg  with  tAmerictfa 
hh%  keepers  who  spoke  Englisb^andiowikry^^ 
l^lie^'ipresented  a  greM  <jonCiMt  td  thi^i99cailw» 
fi^  pdit^s^  on  the  Other  aide  of  Clie  rlv^.  I  ^  ^Abdtt 
^ei^  mHes  from  La  Prairie  we  st«f^ieditl?aii 
^y^iban  tavern  telntteMast^  and«tt-^«)qartdrtof 
kdbllar  were  plentifully  supplied  «vUh  beef-ateikb^ 
eggs,  and  tea ;  and,  to  add  to  the  ptoisdK  itnAst 
^Sk^tikni,  were  attended  by  a  very  pUN^  gith  •  >'iii 

'  A  few  Habitant  houses  and  feraiSrHi^soattAred 
afoi^-lKe  road ;  but  a  great  part  is  yet*^(m<»alitk 
Vated.    Within  two  or  ttii«e  mliesp  of'StsJJbu^^ 


JbftdknbaNbe  Jnifer.i9.  wfAtkd>:M«d  lo^v^reii.^tii. 
MmM  MMittf'CH)  tfo^  irtter  side ;  i4c^  i:hfk  fo^,  tq^ 
iPMds.ibttViUige^^ereAfea  few  indiffierent  fariki4^ 
ifatmrAbe  3f)fieps«a€aof  a  new  cauotry,  though  it » 
iq|wraiMfei0f  serimitjr.years  since  the  fort  8t  St  Jq^*« 
WM  ^omu^mstmi.    We  arrived  at  St. , John'd  shoot 
OMi^^tflooki  and  having  been  recommended  t9 
WMtgiLve»r1wf*mcl  put  up  there  till  the  vtind  wat 
fcvourable  for  the  vessel  to  sail, 
ir^^dttllagfi^  offSit;  John  consists  (miy  of  <me 
sborl^iMetiaf  houies^  most  of  which  are  stores^  and 
ifiM<e£  AAc»ig>thezlatter  Gheeflpoaan  and  Watsoo'-a 
aifl^elmlt^  Tb^yare  Americsois/and  Ui^  fp^P^ 
'UefiMfthq  be^^in  at  Ijbl  Prairie ;  he  is  aisaowqar 
.oioneil^jbfiifca  rtaip^  inihich  run  between  the  ^mi 
tytoi4tff;ttAeqiwtmod*<fens»t  both  taverns  are^  hgm- 
.awrt^jM  lyiiHiKffer^t^ithotigb  ^upeiior,  tgt  what  Msa 
jtfSaMiedjit«iie^iiMimi>^  Tl^pk^ 

esslmyifVl^e^  ivi^h^  viUAge*  where  the  ^ i^pof^lp 
japdiMli|>f>rt»^ift>IJiiftl^^  r^gi$t9»e(djt^d^ 
,dMte|^w;lM%«d«H»thefprtr  which  U  ^N?^]^ 
idipM  tik»jhM}d|2^^y9]^  P:^ 

latterff^tfvmjt  m4ga;i^ni;>  a  few  pi^oes  ^  canm^, 
imith$6iel9dWfmA  el  90^rs  j  b«t  i%  i^a^^^her 
«tai^le^eff9«|iialde|epo^t  The,  fartifi<»g^<^ 
aCmfafttaidfla  nmtfif.mrti^w  t^Of^i  Ahro^icn;  up 

B  3 
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WfOwkd^  fc#  limMs  md  a  magaiifw, >wl  illto«^^ 
^ed  Wifh'  cedar  picioitnigf. 
V  J  htfd  matted  two*  days  «t  St  Jah»*s,  dwing 
'nHndi  I  was  pevented  goiKg  out  of  doors. im 
corfsequenc^  of  the  wet  weather  aiKl  bad  roa4^, 
whetl  1  was  ioformed  that  the  vessel  in  whiuli  I 
^tfs  to  have  sailed  had  takeo  advatitage  of  a^fr- 
"Vourable  breeze  and  left  the  town  in  the  middle 
%f  the  night.     I  was  much  vexed  at  this  Mfws^  M 
it  was  uncertain  when  another  vessel  would  conie 
ht,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  lake  would  ke 
frozen  over  in  a  few  days.     I  was  also  astonished 
that  the  captain  never  came  to  nferm  me  that  he 
'intended  to  sail,  and  could  not  hdp  suspfpliisg 
tffat  my  landlord  4iad  pla5red  me  a  lriok;ia,Qfdfir 
^t6  detain  me  longer  in  hasliafiBse*      .    ^     ;,   .^ 
^     I  Was  therefore  obliged  to  remain  thj9ee;ila3rs 
^ngerin  impMsonment  at  thisfmsaerabkvriHagf* 
^1  Bthused  myself  with  reading  an  old  hoofa  mfbifijh 
'th^  hndtord  lent  me,  calMv  ^fae;  Iii^k|Ma4pst 
'Whig,  published  in  1^90,  mA  egat^imQgi  nMq^ 
.satire  and  invective  against  the  high  cbimshi^ 
^Tory  party,  and  theininistera  df  l9l6%sMt)Ailhed 
religion.    This  book  w^  fohfitf^lf^  ^tt^ia^  ^itaddhi 
;<he  EngtUh  coIobiM  of  AmertM,  alidt^MM 
greatly  to  assist  that  spirit  of  frvd^^MlM^^flUI 
Wpubltcahisni  which  afterwards  kid  ta:<b(^ Aeft* 
'luVion'. '   ''  '  \^  '  '      ''     '         -'"'-  -■^!'*>'ii?t 
^    bfi'  Solidty  albttii0n*^i^inalt  dtobil/^«siRel4n 


(fiately  engaged  by  three  gent^to  at  Chpge«M|- 

wmMfB  tavern  to  take  them  to  ^Icei^eaboroQgh. 
^^^tiiJe  I  vras  peparing  to  go  d/own  t9  the  wluMrf 

ditPmastH^r  of  tine  vessel  calked  upon  me,  aad  1  in* 
^eftriiitfy  engaged  a  passage  to  (he  aaoie,  place.  lie 
'^Nt  to  dfseharge  his  cargo  that  afternoon,  and  tp 
^Mi'Bt  ni|^t  if  the  wind  became  favourable,  A 
'Mrjr^>eicii  soon* after  arri?/ed  at  Watsons,  and.ai 

he^MUtgimigto  New  York  he  also  took  his  pas-^ 
"^^^the^'saBae  vessel;  apd  it  was.  agreed  that; 
'  ttMl'Captaia  sbouM  :call  for  us  when  he  was  reacty 

tt^ftitrti  So^anxiioas  was  I  not  to  miss  this  oppor- 
^0^i^yt^€f$itidt^B  place  which  bad  now  become 
^duni^^tdly  dbagteeable  tp  me,  that  I  would  mt 

go  into  bed,  but  merely  laid  myself  down  in  my 
^^tettaai,  ^-  My  precautions  were  however  usde^^ 

'lfl^it*WflS''tiofetf)fl:nineo*clock  the  next  momipg 
''rtWit^ttevi^ss^  waa  ready  to  saij.  Having  i^ntered 
^wfrniiilflM  at^tbe  guardrbouse,  we  went  on  boards 
^VWift*  inmmHfltel)!  got  undi^r  wjeigh  with  a  lig)^ 

i>9dI[MM^tfigfSieably  surprised  to  find  that  one  of 
ntlife£ftb«eft09nt)emen  who  had  engaged  the  vessel 
bmmMt}^Bior]^Wy  ftp  American  merchant,  ,whoip 
bljh9d'fmt^\^tDi\\(^*sHotf^\:  he  was  returning  to 
-BoMogr^y Jtbeiway  of  New  Yor;|f,  in  order  to  ar- 
fange  his  affairs  previous  to  his  opening  a  store  at 
-^lldftireal  1tl»e  fi^lowing  spring.    ,^he  other.two 
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gentlemen  -were  His  acquatirtdnce  r  €$l#  ilf  ^WtOQ^ 
Mr. Henry  Mackenzie  of  dteNorth-wa*ct)ttipttny|t 
was  going  to  New  York,  and  from  the««i  to?Bn^ 
gland,  upon  the  company's  concerns :  Ibe  olbert 
vhai  Mr.  Lynnan,  a  dru^st  of  Montreah  ":  Thw> 
gentletnan  was  bom  in  the  United  Stlifes,^  bot^ 
^nd  it  more  profitable  to  reside  in  Canada/ 
where  he  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  hfe{ 
'niitive  country,    Mr.  Welch  was  going  to  New^ 
York,  and  from  thence  to  South  Carolina  to -re** 
cover  some  property  for  a  mer<^nAile  house 'itt^ 
Hull.      Tl)us  it  fortunately  happened  we  were^ 
ill  bound  for  the  same  city,  a  circuitistano^  ^ieh^  . 
made  me  consider  the  del&y  I  had  expemm^^  al^ 
dt:  John*s  in  a  less  unfevonrable  poibt  <3l  ^i^vr-j' 
^,  had  i  gone  in  the  flr^  vessel,  whicb^i*aftert, 
"Arards  learnt  went  no  further  than  ButKngt^;  # 
moQld  haVe  had  to  travel  upwlirds  of  400«ifiil4lt 
through  a  strange  country  by  myftelf ;  am^iihtMC 
who  have  been  in  the  hikbit  of  traveHingiW-^itMr 
irka  Will  easily  conceive  the  sattiAictMi  I  ^Mt 
III  meeting  with  agreeable  compan&)n8  cm^hii 
journey.  *   "       ?s^  ni  Oh 

"'The  sloop  in  which  we  wiere^mbai^lDed^s  a 
wretched  vessel.  It  had  formerly  bisdn  a'^reg^llsBr 
trader,  but  being  worn  but  waft  laid  t^foi^^dlerart 
Burlington.  It  was  afterwards  bbugJi*4>y?fotfr 
ineh  for  100  dollars,  iipon  condklonttWfj  ifdtMMis 
fl»^ii^b/tbe  oflB^r^s  and  (kitAetihiiA  tf-tioirdbr 


aci'i'itfe^  ^e  9ioney  was  to  be  returned.  Tv^  ot 
tfa^  fNtneba^em  a^^eed ta  navigate  her  to  St.  ]Jabn-# 
wHHa  €aifp>  of  butter  and  cheese^  iDtending  to 
return  0  Burlington  with  another  freight.  Thia 
w«B  *gre^  to,  and  the  vessel  came  in  on  the  Sun^* 
dhy^  as  I*  before  mentroned;  but  instead  of  return* 
h^  baeto  to  Burlington,  she  was  engaged  by  our 
ptityt^^  go  to  $kex^sborough.  The  oflfer  wa^ 
tf»)fting ;  and  with  several  barrels  of  potash  and 
better  wbieh  th^  took  on  board  for  that  placej^ 
tiiev^pgrage  was  likely  to  turn  out  very  advantage^ 
Quay  pifticularly  if  the  vessel  was  seized  on  her 
%flrinl,a& they  expected;  for  then  the  purchasers 
W>lil<l;#^<»v^  their  100  dollars  again^  and  have 
^ttlbe  freight^and  passage  money  as  clear  profits 
l%e^iiai>^;Wb0  commanded  the  vessel  was  calle4 
ltq^it;AiM|^b^  other  who  acted  in  th^  capacii;jr 
#f/'Aialiis^a)Kl;  fofemastman  was  named  Davids 
lieifb^irfpf  tileni  knew  much  of  the  navigation  of 
tfciiilif!fce^ie»<fr  belwe^  Burlington  anc(  St  Johq*^ 
jMS  S>Qtb  ware  peri^tly  ignorant  of  it  from,  Sfm;- 
iifigtim  ti^  Ske^esboroqgh^  which  is  upwards  ^ 
80  miles  further. 

£  aOtat^p^speets,  it  must  be  owned,  .were  rather 
i^mm^^^  'W*'^  b^  to  cross  a  lake  above  150  mil^ 
jinH)«Bgtb,.^n4  ii^  some  parts  30  miles  in  breadt^, 
^th^^^^  worst ^^ason  of  the  year,  when  snojfr 
^itorm)  hn^ppen  almost  every  day>  and  ren/der  the 
ttH^i^Sf^^f^  f^  ^  1^  ^^^"  ^^^.  dai^rotts  than 


^e^oqmn  f,,td4|ed  to  which,  wjQwene  Jn  t 
Ifi^jiy  vessel^  without  a  boat  to  go  s^ore  ^o,..or.m 
spare  rope  in  case  of  accideot.  The /sailg^weve  m 
l-agSy  the  pumps  choked  up  and  broken ;  ^und  xm 
were  obliged  to  bale  out  the  water  from  und^rjl^ 
^bin  every  two  hours  with  a  tin  kettle.  To  knt 
crease  our  difficulties  we  had  two  ignomi^  ^mm 
to  pilot  us^  who  were  as  little  acquainted  with  tlie 
xpanagement  of  a  vessel  as  they  were  with  the 
navigation  of  the  lake. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  weather  was  fine,;  and 
instead  of  ruminating  upon  the  dangers  we  were 
likely  to  encounter,  we  amused  oi|rs^l?es  hy 
laughing  at  the  unskilfulness  of  the  captain  and 
his  mate^  particularly  the  latter,  whose  fei^  kMt 
the  vessel  should  be  upset  at  evjery  puff  of  wind 
afforded  us  much  diversion.  He  continually  kept 
fast  hold  of  the  peak  hallyards,  and  at  every  little 
breeze  instantly  lowered  the  peak^  ex^aiminf^ 
'  IVhnt  aa  awful  wind !  It  blows  Tuition  *tttt^ 
T^e  singularity  of  his  expressions  and .  his  fearf 
made  us  laugh  very  heartily ;  and  as  be  w«s  ratilAr 
a  humorous  fellow,  he  took  our  joki^  iagood  puft. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  ctpfssod 
the  line  in  latitude  45  north.  But^as  it  was  omly 
the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the, United 
States,  Neptune  and  his  spouse  did  not  c^ndoscend 
jt^  pay  us  a  visit  As  some  increduloM^  persons 
jrpay^bpwever^  doubt  that  tl^e  ^cbl,i^  rk^J^m' 
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its  gods  Bfid  goddesses^  Kke  the  ocean,  t 
AM,  (br  their  information^  acquaint  them,  that 
•a  ancient  French  Jesuit  missionary  positively 
AaclaMd  that  he  saw  a  merman  in  that  river,  tiireo 
leagues  below  Chambly,  and  has  recorded  it  in 
his  witings!  Though  we  received  no  visit  from 
these  marine  gentry^  yet  it  will  appear  that  sooii) 
#loiir  party  paid  them  a  visit  in  the  course  of  the 
night ;  and  though  the  ceremony  of  shaving  was 
oaiitted^  yet  that  of  ducking  was  carried  into  full 
cfitct« 

*  The  boundary  line  is  about  18  miles  from  St 
JohnV^and  passes  across  the  Richlieu  river  within 
a  lew  miles  of  Lake  Champlai n.  Hence  the  Ca« 
aadfans  are  completely  shut  out  from  the  lake  \k 
WMeof  war,  and  even  from  the  water  communis 
fy^H  with  their  own  territory  in  Misdsqui  bay, 
Tbe  gteiVest  part  of  this  bay  lies  in  Canada,  and 
i^thos^tit  off  by  this  line  of  demarcation,  so  ig- 
aosttntly  or  pusillanimously  allowed  by  the  Eqt 
glish  •  negotiators  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Aaft«rican  States  in  1783.  In  case  of  vvar,  the 
Attiencans  have  every  advantage  over  the  Cana- 
dians, by  confining  them  to  the  narrow  charind 
of -*Rieh1ieu  river ;  and  the  ill  effects  of  it  have 
•tosn  ain^dy  experienced  since  the  embargo,  as 
the  fafts  of  timber  were  not  permitted  to  come 
,4llkof  Missisqui  bay  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
dH^lfce  Itichlieu  river.   Tlie  laws  however  were 
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broken  in  several  instances  i  birt  the  parties  were 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  If  the  line  had. 
been  drawn  across  the  wide  part  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  Americans  could  never  have  stationecl: 
their  gun  boats  with  such  eSect  as  they  did  in 
I8O7  in  the  Richlieu  river,  by  which  means  %lfey 
interrupted  the  communication  between  the  two 
countries  by  water,  and  seized  great  quantities  o|. 
goods. 

From  St.  John*s  to  the  entrance  of  the  lake 
there  are  scarcely  any  settlements.     Both  shorea^ 
are  lined  with  woods,  consisting  chiefly  of  pines 
which  grow  to  a  great  height.    A  few  straggling 
log^huts  are  seen  at  intervals,  but  otherwise  it  ii 
oooipletely  in  a  state  of  nature.    The  Isle  au  Noix 
is  sitltated  nei^r  the  line.    Upon  it  are  the  renuun* 
of  a  small  fortification,  which  had  been  success* 
sifely  occupied  by  the  French,  English,  and>Ame» 
irican  armies  during  the  several  wars  wbicb  ha^e 
occurred  in  that  country.   The  name  of  the  island 
used  sometimes  to  be  given  out  for  the  parolj^ 
upon  those  occasions ;  and  it  is  related  of  an  Eny 
glish  officer  during  the  American  war,  who,  upon 
being  challenged  by  the  sentinel,  gave  the  w*oFd 
^'  Isle  au  Noix**  in  the  true  pronunciation,  that 
the  sentinel  refused  to  let  him  pass.    The  officer 
^rsisted  he  was  right,  and  the  soldier  main^ 
tained  he  was  wrong;  till  at  length  the  farmer, 
recollecting  himself^   cried;  oift  ",&/!?  ^JVSw?^'* 


^^f^d^s^to\4' «i^  sdldier ;    '' pbU  ikx^e  ftflf  ii' 

^hiitr  ^  ' 

-"^FBe^  weather,  tliough  clear  and  dry,  was  e9c- 

ttWtfel^'cotd  and  frosty ;  and  w^  had  nothing  to 

Alike  a  8re  in,  but  an  old  broken  prtch  pot  which* 

dMld  iA*irfy  hold  the  wood.  Our  dinner  ccm^rstetf 

<»f 'soteie  tcHd  boiled  beef  and  tongue,  which  Wer 

Btxmght  with  us  from  St.  John's ;  and  there  bein^ 

aome  potatoes  on  board,  we  boiled  them  in  a  Ui^ 

i^<i  tea-kettle.     We  appropriated  it  to  that  ttee, 

t^M.  was  hot  wanted  to  boil  water  for  tea;  having 

AoAe^  df  the  requisites  for  that  meal  on  board; 

Abbtttifire  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  Widdniitt 

Pdiht,^and^  entered  the  lake.     We  kept  as  cI<>S6 

^  p6s^hle  to  the  shore,  the  captain  being  oblig^ 

tt' W»pdrt  His  vessel  at  the  custom-house  on  Giiiif^ 

b^latid  Head/There  being  little  wind,  th^ slbo^ 

^id^^oothly  through  the  water;  and  as'th^ 

Evening -dbsgd  in,  the  moon  favoured  us  with  b^f 

iSfl^Wed  light,  and  enabled  our  unskilful  ftiarfa 

liifi¥'td'iavoid  the  craggy  rocks  which  in  matiy 

j^h^  Ime-the  *hore.     Some  of  us  now  wrapy^d 

ttafirtlves  up  iii  buffalo  robes,  or  great  coats,  anli 

tffy^owh  in  the  cabin,  more  as  a  shelter -ftbni 

th't'cdldTrosty  air  than  to  procure  repose.     One 

4ir-t#o  Remained  upon  deck;  for  thereVere  not 

births  ^otigh  for  the  whole  of  the  party,  having 

l#<^  ^Ameifjfcjtns  oii  boards  whom  we  Were  to  put 

4*^  toeitt^^  c^foiii-house.  ''^ 
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'  AWut  mldDight  the  vessel  arrived  oflFCumberi-. 

tand  Head,  upon  the  hearing  of  which  we  a!W"wcnt 
Upon  deck.     Being  unwilling  to  cast  ahchof^lbr 
the  short  time  we  had  to  stay  at  this  place,  wfe 
were  obliged  to  run  the  vessel  upon  some  rocki 
near  the  shore ;  and  not  having  a  boat/we  buScld 
a  tavern  at  some  distance  in  which  we  perceiViefd 
a  light.     Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  we  could' 
make  any  person  hear.    At  length  a  man  came 
down  to  the  water-side  ;  and  being  told  what  we 
wanted,  he  soon  after  came  along-side  the  sloop  fi 
a  canoe  half*full  of  water.    The  tin  kettle  was  im^- 
mediately  handed  down  to  him ;  but  his  canoe  was 
8o  very  leaky  that  the  water  came  in  as  fast  as  be 
baled  it  out.    The  man,  therefore, 'finding  his  ex- 
ertions useless,  desired  the  captain  toget  rnatid 
never  mind  the  water.     Robert  accordingly 'com* 
plied,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  MFr.ly. 
man,  who  wished  to  get  something  warm  to  diinl: 
at  the  tavern  ;  as  it  then  froze  very  hard,  and  mit 
fire  had  gone  out.     At  the  moment  I  wa^  alnioift 
inclined  to  accompany  him  ashore;  but  "not  ad^ 
miring  the  idea  of  sitting  nearly  kriee  deejfjf'^Hi^ 
water,  I  remained  on  board  i  and  it  wias  fovtimWs 
for  me  that  1  did ;  for  Mr.  Lyman  and  the  cap&lli 
had  scarcely  seated  themselves  oil  the  gdnnet^of 
the  canoe  when  it  upset,  arid  all  three  weirecbttf- 
pletely  ducked.  On  board  we  were  atflfstalarnieii^ 
astbey  appeared  to  be  out  bftheird6pih;in^^Jv^ 


romritAN  mtcmioH  absorb.  i^ 

ioc&iiig^lKuit  for  a  rope  to  throw  pverbbiMtl/wbea 
m%  itMT  them  upon  their  feet  making  towards  tht 
beach»  nearly  up  to  their  necks  in  water.  The  man 
4dio,had  brought  off  the  canoe  ran  boipe  as  fast  a? 
possible;  while  Mr.  Lyman,  and  the  captain,  havw 
log  dragged  the  canoe  ashore^  made  the  best  of  their 
iHaf  to  the  tavern. 

i.  .When  we  found  tbey  were  safe,  we  could  hardly 
f^fifaia  from  laughing  at  the  adventure/ and  thit 
4iMp|fO]iitment  of  the  boatman,  who  little  ex- 
jpeqtedtlurt  a  ducking  in  the  lake  at  midnight,  in 
fpfitiKS  weather,  would  be  his  only  reward.  Our 
^iK  MM^6  ^^  1^8^ »  for  though  by  the  light  of  the 
jqnopn^yye  were  enabled  to  see  it,  we  could  not  fish 
j(4>I|. again.  Necessity,  therefore,  obliged  us  to 
gia^icl  to,  our  last  utensil  on  board,  the  tea-kettle^ 
fpf.^Ungout  the  water,  which  seemed  to  gai a 
3i^{y.%fBt  upon  us,  and  was  nearly  up  to  the  cabin 
j^qpr. ,, AI>QUt  ten  minutes  after  Mr.  Lyman  came 
^  boajrd'in  jthe  canoe  with  his  clothes/rozen  upon 
4m^'  The  people  at  the  tavern  had  refused  both 
j||i|iQ,9iid  Robert  admittance;  and  though  they  mei> 
4lon^  the  accident  they  had  met  with,  yet  they 
^jesiie;  ijihupianly  ordered  away,  and  not  allowed 
j^i^^  to  dry  thems^lvps.  Robert  was  then  ob- 
^g^.tQ  go^  tp  the  custom-house,  drenched  to  tt\e 
^|^;^^|a^d  when  he  afterwards  came  on  board  his 
^k^h,f9  had  become  a  solid  mass  of  ice  I  We  had 
jjl^n^  pf  braady  oa  bpard,  and  with  that  tbejr 


u 

ihM  'forlutiately  neither  of  them  receiwd  aoy^  m^ 
j#rjr.   ^  ^  •.      .   •     -     ,--. 

^  We  were  nearly  two  hours  before  we  could  jgot 
the  tetssel  off  the  rocks.  At  length  having  ^ik>> 
Meded,  we  coasted  along  the  «hore  till  four  o'clock 
m  the  morning,  when  we  arrived  in  a  smaH  bajf  iia 
the  township  of  Shelbtirne,  about  6o  mtle^  ft^M 
St;  John's^  situate  in  the  widest  part  of  the  lakei; 
Here  we  went  ashore  to  the  first  fartu^house^  at^a 
little  distance  from  the  bay.  The  door  was  only 
on  the  latch,  and  we  entered ;  but  the  people  were 
not  yet  up.  Having  awaked  the  master  of  the 
bouse,  and  told  him  our  situation,  be  said  v^  were 
welcome,  and  that  he  would  get  up  immediatel)^^ 
In  the  mean  time  we  collected  some  Wfxid^  and 
putting  it  upon  the  live  emba*s  in  tbefire#p1aiep 
soon  made  a  large  fire.  This  was4i;  most  eeo^ 
fortable  relief  after  the  cold  night  we  had  passed 
on  board  our  miserable  sloop.  We  found  tbat 4k 
considerable  quantity  of  snow  had  felleo' m  thit 
psHt^  of  the  lake,  though  we  had  notmet  wttbiany 
daring  the  passage.  .  .  :      :  \  \ ;, tjp 

The  master  of  the  house  (vitH  two  of  this  sons 
ware  soon  up,  and  having  put  the  kettle: on:  thf 
fn^  :^ade  preparations  for  breakfast,    i^boutitt^t^ 
o^clock  his  wife  and  daughters,  two  'pretl^  Httlf  \ 
girls,  came  into  the  kitchen  where  wewfererAa^  \ 
tfembled/  and  -  in  the^  course,  of  ^  half  an  iiaur^jne    ^ 


-Ai€w«jan.irea4/af^  cprtsisting  of  egg^^  fried  pQthi 
be^-steakSf  apple-tarts,  pickles,  cheese,  cyder,  tern, 
ami  tQa$t  dipped  in  melted  butter  and  wlk.  We 
wiEFe  tarprised  at  peeing  such  a  variety  of  eatablca, 
ai  it  mis  not  a  tavern ;  but  the  ^Mrioer  was  a  maA 
of  property,  and  carried  on  the  farming  businesp 
tascassiderabte  extent.  He  showed  usagrent 
imaiber  of  cheeses  of  his  own  making;  and  for 
cburnMg  butter  he  had  made  a  kind  of  half  barrel^ 
If  Jth  a  place  for  one  of  his  young  boys  to  sit  astride 
as  on  horseback.  This  machine  moving  up  and 
down  answered  the  double  purpose  of  a  chum  fo^ 
nakiDg^  btttter,  and  a  rocking-horse  for  his  chiU 
dfa«. 

L-Ha^njig  made  an  excellent  breakfast,  we  in^ 
qttir^  of  our  worthy  host  what  we  had  to  pay: 
he  Mid  he  should  be  satisfied  with  a  York  shilling  ^ 
(about  7^  sterling):  this,  however,  we  considered 
to0L«nJUi  a  sum  for  the  trouble  we  had  given  him 
andhn  fiunily,and  the  handsome  manner  in  which 
Ijeliad  entertained  us;  we  therefore  gave  himja 
quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  that  being  the  tavern  price 
fioT/breakfast  We  then  took  our  leave,  and  went 
oa  board  our  vessel,  equally  pleased  with  the  disf* 
iiM6rested  hospitality  of  the  American  former,  as 
with  tfaecomfortable  refreshment  we  had  received 
^  his  house.  His  conduct  formed  a  striking  cqiT'* 
lfastl»  that  of  tlie  tavern-keeper  at  Cumbedanci 


admittaiice  after  their  accident.       ^^  '- 
^.  iCake  Champlain  is  beaukifoUy 4ifers«Sed  mH^ 
islands,  some  of  which  are  of  great  extent  mdwiMf 
settled.  The  Isle  of  La  Motte  lies  at  the  tiitfnjMW 
of  the  Richliea  river^near  the  tongue  of  taodwhiA 
forma  Missisqui  Bay  to  the  eastward.    But  th# 
most  extensive  is  Grande  Isle,  which  is  ft4  miMk 
in  length.    In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  small  tsthfim% 
.over  which  the  ferry-boats  are  dragged  wbeacMM>» 
ing  the  lake :  but  for  this  narrow  pieoe  of  IffiA 
Grande  Isle  would  be  divided  into  two  i«IjHldii» 
llie  Americans  have  changed  the.French aamip  t» 
North  Hero,  and  another  island  of  cMsM^^aMe 
size  below  it  is  called  the  South  Hero.  ThesmaUp* 
isles  which  are  scattered  in  various  parts Ji>f  tbe  kd^ 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  seenery ;  pa^t||Qp- 
larly  a  cluster  of  islands  called  the  Brothers^- ait»* 
ated  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  a  few  ^liles  IrMfi 
Burlington.    I  was  informed  that  in  this  part  tlw 
lake  had  no  bottom,  at  least  none  had  y^  beM 
found,  though   soundings  have  been  attemjsiMl 
with  above  200  fathom  of  line.    This  beauti^J 
piece  of  water  was  originally  called  Codger  sltju^ 
but  received  its  present  name  from  tbe  celebrated 
M«  de  Champlain,  founder  of  the  colony  of  New 
i^rance  or  Canada,  of  which  he  was  governor* 
Along  the  shore  of  the  lake  are  to  be  seen  xna^ 
tkierotts  houses;  many  of  them  handsome,  and  .all 


to  tboie  of  Oaiwti/  trifli  urelt  coItU 
Mtfed  hnm  prettiljr  taried  ^j  clumps  of  trees  tfaait 
i  purposely  left  in  clearing  the  land.  Tbf 
iMe  b^ngs  to  the  state  of  New  York,  an4 
to  the  state  of  Vermont  The  shores  ar^ 
4»Mlls^  places  bold  and  elevated ;  in  others  gently 
:|iiu%^lrom  the  water*s  edge  towards  the  has6  of 
lMto|f  rinountatns,  which  are  very  numerons  in  botH 
b^it  particnlarly  in  Vermont^  which  may 
be  reckoned  the  Switzedand  of  the  Unite4  ? 
/  Some  of  the  mountains  are  said  to  be  nearly 
:  above  the  level  of  the  se^ » 
^*  it  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  tiie  morning  of  the 
if^tt  a(f fffovember  when  we  imiled  from  Shelbume 
IKq^  Tlie  ireather  was  fine,  the  wind  iavourablt 
%m4  '%^>wii^  pretty  fresh,  so  that  we  put  to  ses^ 
ifl^Mr^l  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  in  high 
Ifkivili*.  The  leaks  in  the  vessel,  however,  itx-' 
#ljM4l  M  %st,  that  one  hand  was  obliged  to  be 
«kMlM|tIy  baling  the  water  oi^it.  As  this  was 
mfery  troublesome,  and  indeed  not  altogether 
lilcts^l,,  I  went  into  the  hold  among  the  barrels 
«f  ffOCasli  and  kegs  of  butter  to  endeavour  to  fin4 
fllRl  tfi€  teak*  After  a  long  search  1  discovered,  thf 
priadpal  one  dose  to  the  keelson.  J^  SjouiU 
fmntf^  d  oiakam  and  a  caulking-iron  hap}>fne4 
to  ^  on  board,  but  neither  hammer  pqtT  ipall^t 
lllpfV^Yar  procured  a  thick  piece  of  wood^  and  pus- 
Vtg^  to  st0p  up  the  leak  in  a  tolerable  mfinner ; 
y#L*  II.  c 
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1>nt  was  obliged  to  be  very  cafeful  not  to  hamm^i^ 
too  hard,  lest  I  should  have  forced  the  iron  through 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  was  completrfy 
rotten.  After  this  we  baled  the  sloop  nearly  dry, 
and  were  but  little  troubled  with  tire  soiatler  leak 
during  the  remainder  of  the  passage. 

About  three  o^cfock  in  the  afternoon  we  passed 
Crown  Point,  a  place  much  celebrated  during  the 
French  and  American  wars.  T^^e  fortigcatton^y 
which  are  now  in  a  dilapidated  state,  are  situated 
on  a  point  of  hnd  that  commands  the  entrance  of 
South  river.  The  surrounding  country  is  lofty; 
and  covered  with  thick  woods  interspersed  with 
a  few  settlements.  Soon  after  our  entrance  into 
South  river  we  ran  aground  upon  a  shoal,  aofid 
could  not  get  the  vessel  offagain  without  unloadixt^ 
part  of  her  cargo.  We  immediately  hailed  b  man 
on  shore,  who  came  otf  to  its  in  his  boat.  By  bi» 
assistance  we  j>rocured  a  larger  scow,  And  took  owt 
several  barrels  of  potash,  which  lightened  the 
vessel  and  caused  her  to  float  into  deep'vvater^ 
vthere  we  anchored  to  take  in  the  potash.  Having 
accomplished  this,  we  engaged  the  man  to  pilot  us 
to  Skenesborough,  about  forty  miles  further,  as  ^ 
found  that  the  navigation  became  more  intricate  in 
the  narrow  channels,  and  the  captain  and  his  mail 
were  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  place. 

The  delay  we  bad  experienced  by  this  accident 
prevented  us  from  getting  under  w^igb  till  neai^^ 
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^rl ;  loan. after  whiclilt  b^n  to  blow  very  b»i?d 
from  the  norlh-wast.  We  also  niet  sev^ml  sboals 
irf  ice^ .  :dirougb  which  the  vessel  pefietfated'wU|i 
^fficuily ;  and  David  was  continuaUy  callingout 
thst  it)wouki  cut  the  bows  and  $ink  her  i  and  thea 
to  keep  up  our  spirits,  he  related  an  accident  thftt 
imppemd  to  one  of  the  sloops  upon  the  lake,  which 
in  endeavouring  to  get  through  the  ice  was  cQf 
throagb  the  bows«  and  sunk  a  considerable  dislanQ^ 
tfrotn  shore,  by  wliSdl  several  lives  were  lost* 
»'  iFhe  ice  which  we  met  with  was  not  sufficiently 
thick  to  be  dangerous^  but  it  made  noise  enough 
to  frighten  a  stouter  heart  than  David's.  The 
\^d^had  also  increased  to  a  gale,  and  though  in 
•eor  favoilr,  yet  we  did  not  like  to  venture  into  tlie 
^mrirpw  and  intricate  channel  of  Wood  Creek  bfi^ 
fore  day4igbt*  We  therefore  came  to  anchbr  by 
«ci^idt  of  our  new  pilots  who  by  the  by  now  seemed 
to' belittle  better  acquainted  with  the  p^ace  than 
the  oihet  Inen  ;  yet  as  be  still  profess^  to  know 
mocerthaathey^  we  reposed  some  degree  <rf  coji- 
"fiiieviM  in*  him,  Jt  was  scarcely  d^ay-light  the 
aest'Oiornttig  when  we  got  the  vessel  under  weigh. 
We.  kept  going  at  an  easy  rate  under  the  jih^  tiU 
-wet reached  Ticonderoga^  Or,  as  David  called  it, 
^Qld  (Ti.*'  Thil  celebrated  place,  though  4iow  as 
B)uch  neglected  as  CroWn  Point,  is  situate  on  tl^e 
tfvestem  shore^  near  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  inlet 
loading  to  Lake  St  George;  and  commanding  th^ 
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p9Bi^  ^  aerms  Wood  Creek.  The  Ibrftiflctfifmf 
w^e  d€M^  ctt  ati  aogie  of  bud,  vevfiwts^p  aod 
Ibf^,  siiri^i^d^d  on  three  sides  b^  vMlter,  ft#4 
i^oiiepkl  viHth  rock««  TIh^  imere  however  comi» 
ttittn^k^b^  some  emincmces  in  Ikeir  vimtH^r^  aaii 
dpoti  v^ieh  thie  Amerieao»  threw  tip  eome  woikB4s 
'  We  tio^  saw  the  danger  we  sboaki  bate  bee» 
exposed*  to  had  we  passed  this  place  \nike  nigbti^ 
Two  large  piles  appeared  just  above  water  in  ibm 
ftiiddleof  the  fiver.  "JTliey  had  been  sank  by  tbt 
Americans  during  the  war,  when  they  thaeir  a 
boom  across  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  firitisk 
fiotiHa^  The  entrance  of  the  creek  leading  4» . 
Skenesborough  was  also  extremely  namMv,  9oi 
intersected  wtfh  several  little  iaiands  or  shoab 
Covered  with  reeds  atul  long  gras^  which  in  uumjr 
places  divided  the  creek  into  channels  bare^  wide 
though  for  the  vessel  to  pass.  Cm*  pikit  wa^oftes 
piizzfed  which  channel  to  take,  and  confaased  that 
ft  was  a  Idfig  time  since  he  had  been  that^Wsjft 
A  f^w  ^kes  now  and  then  pointed  out  tbe>eQdraJiK]^ 
tmt  for  the  most  part  we  ran  it  at  haaaidy'  an4 
with  imminent  danger  of  striking  nponsomeiof 
^e  Shoals.  ./ 

'  The  gate  contimted  to  increase,  and  vre  weoe 
fibh'ged  to  use  great  pi^ecanttta  in  avoiding  tbt 
iinineroiis  islets  with  which  this  creek  aboaiNht 
^tmnt  vire  sailed  in  a  straight  dtreotion  tbewiaA 
was  directly  aft;  but  being  much  od^er  dbfiged 


fcP'ttMfre^  terpentine  coiirae,  it  Ms  tometi^i^  on 
iMve  qpuMe^i  at  other  tim^  on  our  boan»,  and 
iWequiealhr  OR  thebow.  The' wind  d»  i^me  \n 
fmdi  sMiden  flaws  €>ff  the  motMitain^  yfhKh  line 
Utm  slidres  of  tbiscreek)  tifmt  the  8)tK>p  had  sneveral 
AaitnoKr  escapes  from  being  upiety  and  was  oflea 
fWMf  cmr /her  beam  auis.  In  <me  of  the  gusts  the 
diaxinriMomtbiake  avray  from  the  stern^,  knocked 
4dtim  the'caiptaiii  and  pilots  and  carried  Mr.  Stoc- 
•dti^'r'iiat  overboard.  As  we  had  no  boati  we 
eo9U  itt)t  go  after  it,  and  the  vessel  was  going  top 
fbsttfarot^h  th^  water  to  put  about  in  such  a  na(% 
f4w  artdreonBned  channel  We  were  then  aboMt 
keift^  mikss^irom'  SfceiMSsborough ;  and  as  several  of 
tUefiUnalier  obi^nneU  were  frozen  up»  we  ei^pected 
imrjr  MQ^eiht  to  find  our  passage  obstructied  by 
^e-'aflpi'' '  v'  -    ...    . 

T..«fl^liiasian$ow  river,  wbicb  has  very  properly  r^ 
InitM  «bb  name  of  Wood  Creek,  runs  betfoei| 
ji^flliaiMi of  lofty  mountains,  which  present  a  series 
«#iHHi^jig' woods  and  rocks  rising  up  io  rang^a 
bne  behisiil'tbe  other  to  an  immense  heightr  Tllkf 
iahiferappears  in  a  comply  state  of  naturF9:<^ 
vered  with  immeasurable  forests :  nor  did  vvp  meifSj^ 
miA  more  than  a  few  aoUtary  hytf  di^riggjthe 
wbojie.bf  our  passage  through  this  Jabyrjnidligll 
jflmuii.  Tbesoenery  was  indeed  sublnx^e^  but  v^f/ 
MMi^gi  and  the  p^a^on  of  the  year  by  no  iqem^ 
lailfdbiltoMftroltsMpfitft.       . 
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About  noon  we  arrived  within  three  miles  of 
Skenesborough,  near  a  bend  of  the  river,  where  we 
found  our  progress  suddenly  arrested  by  the  ic^» 
which  entirely  blocked  up  the  channel.  The  wind 
was  powerful  enough  to  have  forced  the  vessd 
through  it,  and  we  cut  a  passage  for  two  or  three 
hundred  yards ;  but  finding  the  bows  of  the  sloop 
much  chafed,  and  apprehensive  that  they  '^ottld 
not  long  withstand  such  a  pressure  of  ice,  we  ran 
her  ashore,  and  made  her  fast  to  the  trees.  W6 
were  now  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  forest;  and 
though  but  a  few  miles  from  the  place  of  our  dew 
stination,  yet  there  was  neither  road  nor  path  t6 
it.  We,  however,  all  set  out  under  the  guidance 
of  our  pilot,  who  knew  the  direction  in  whiefe 
Skenesborough  lay,  ?ind  with  our  baggage' upon 
our  shoulders  commenced  our  march  through  tht 
woods.  After  nearly  two  hours  toilsome  walk  over 
bro^ten  trunks  of  trees,  up  hill  and  down  dale> 
across  bogs  and  through  brushwood  and  bramfilei; 
we  arrived  at  Skenesborough.  Here  we  ptlt  up'at 
the  only  inn  in  the  place,  and  were  glad  enough 
to  rest  and  refresh  ourselves  after  our  fatigues. 

The  village  of  Skenesborough,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called  by  the  Americans,  Whitehall^  is  sitnate  tn 
a  wild  romantic  country  as  yet  but  little  ctilti- 
vated  or  improved.  It  contains  very  few  houses: 
but  its  principal  resources  ai-e  derived  froto  the 
fijlls  in  its  vicinity,  upon  which  are  built  some  saw- 


^lLcP^^r-^^U9 ;  and  from  the  commerce  canned 
ai^,.bfst^en  the  state  of  New  York  and  Canada,  it 
lii^gflbeport  or  harbour  for  most  of  the  vessels 
f  n?Hl^y!^  ii?  that  trade,  aad  in  traqsporting  gocnis 
^>tb?  <^ifi^irept  settleaieBts  along  th^  ^ake.     It  is 
4^^ivviritbin  the  last  twenty  years  that  ipuch  pro- 
gp^^  I:]^l>eea  made  in  settling  the  lands  in  this 
fim%,  of  the  country.     During  the  American  war 
4^y, formed  ala>ost  one  continued  wood,  contain- 
i^merely  a  few  wretched  roads  or  intricate  path«. 
XtrtWaskhere  that  General  Burgoyn^  and  bis  army 
H*^^  delayed  ($o  many  weeks  ijQ  opening  tlie  roadbi 
J^W}8i^  the  woods  to  Fort:  Edward,  which  occa- 
fif^^.m;9ny  of  those  difficulties  that  afterwards 
}fp4it(^  ^hf^  c^l^re  of  that  fine  army.     I  am  told 
jlf);U^.  ii;{)en  the  General  found  he  was  hemmed  ia 
jfiW  wery  side?,  and  knew  he  must  surrender,  he 
l^ia^.p^ipjnjssion  to  his  officers  and  soldiers  to  take 
^^if^t^e  of  the  night,  and  make  their  esoipe  into 
;|^pa^     Upwards  of  SOjOO  escaped  in  this  man- 
j^ej^^,^i^yfen\.joff\xi  small  parties  with  Indians  for 
jlhi^jguides.     Captain  Ferguson  of  the  Canadian 
.fen9]H)|^,  whom  1  have  before  mentioned,  was  then 
^fJ^rgoyjie*s  army,  and  went  off  with  his  fathei', 
fWh9,  Wf^^  a  captain  in  one  of  the  regiments.    They 
flffajde  jt^ir  ^escape  at  night  without  any  Indian 
£mftJ^ir  gfiide,^^  axid  were  forty-three  days  in  the 
^Wpojb.; {before   they  reached  St.  John's,  during 
jKhich  they  had  no  othgr  subsistence  than  tlie 


/Jk^Ves  iMiid^rk  of  trees,  aind  vrlfat  lildeffctefe  1k»y 
«(W>ld  pick  up,  ^ 

.:. -^  ippgreited  tfoat  during  my  jommey  krto  ifcfe 
States  I  had  no  opportunity  of  viaitiug  Siratx^^ 
J(he  memorable  scene  of  that(u^forCunate  event. 
Bui;  t  tttlderstand  that  it  remains  nearly  in  lite 
same  state  as  described  by  the  Dufce  de  fladfe^ 
SoQcauU  Ltancourt*  The  annexed  etigraving  isi 
firom  a  copy  Which  I  took  of  the  drawing  of  an 
American  gentleman,  and  represents  the  sikuUidQ 
of  tbe  respective  eminences  on  which  the  Eni^iiAiy 
Cr^tnan,  and  American  troops  t4rere  posted^  parti- 
cularly the  encampment  where  General  JEkn-goyne 
leilninated  his  melancholy  campaign* 

At  tfie  time  the  Duke  visited  this  mefiK>rable 
itpbt  it  belonged,  together  with  a  considerable* tradt 
,  )Df  country  in  the  vicinity,  to  Mr.  John  Schuyler, 
ti  ^on  of  the  American  general  c^  that  oam^.    -fie 
is  since  dead ;  but  the  house  in  which  he  resided 
.<t£mds  exactly  on  the  spot  where  this  important 
occurrence  took  place.     Fish  Creek,  which  flc^ws 
,  dlose  to  the  houde,  formed  the  line  of  defenoe  of 
the  camp  of  the  English  general,  which  was  situ- 
ated* on  an  eminence  ahoiit  a  quarts  of  n  nnie 
.  Ilrom  the  dwelling.    The  'camp  was  abo  entirely 
anrronnded  by  a  mound  6f  earth  to  strengthen  its 
defence.     In  the  rear  o^  the  camp  <he  German 
troopi were  posted  by  divisions  on  a  commanding 
height^ .  communicatidg  'wi^  the  eminence  ^n 
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^whtdi  'demitil  Borgovne  was  eficftmpdi.    The 

right  wing  of  the  German  corps  had  a  comtniicif- 

ditioA  with  the  left  «ring  of  the  English^  and  the 

feft  extended  towards  the  river. 

V   General  Gates  was  encamped  on  the  other  side 

of  the  <*eek,  at  the  distance  of  an  eighth  of  a  mile 

§nm  General  Burgoyne ;  his  right  wing  stretched 

^towanls  the  plain,  but  he  endeavoured  to  shelter 

4iii  tfoeps  as  tnuch  as  possible  from  the  enetnjr^s 

4m«Aitfl  he  resolved  to  form  the  attack.  General 

Kelsoil,  at  the  head  of  the  American  militia,  oo* 

4»fiied  the  heights  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 

lavMi  engaged  the  attention  of  the  left  wing  of  the 

English,  while  other  American  corps  observed  the 

-  Uiowments  of  the  right  wing. 

t:.'  In  this  posftion  General  Burgoyne  surrendered 

iiis  army.     His  provision  was  nearly  consumed ; 

4kit  be  was  well  provided  with  artillery  and  am- 

'  ^tmitfon.    The  spot  remains  exactly  as  it  then 

'.rnm'^'  ei3cepting:that  the  bushes,  which  were  cut 

'  tidwa  in  frorit  of  the  two  armies,  are  since  grown 

op  again.    N(it  the  least  alteration,  says  the  Duke, 

•  *bas  taken  place  since  that  time ;  the  entrench- 
'  *aients  ^still  exists  nay  the  foot  path  is  still  seen 

*  *m  ^which  the  adjutant  of  General  Gates  proceeded 
totbeGeneral  with  the  ultimatum  of  the  American 

.  ^commander.  The  spot  on  which  the  council  df 
\  mnr  was  held  remains  unaltered ;  and,  in  short,  all 
.  Jthft  interesting  memorabilia  of  that  melancholy 


caftestrofjhe  imve  hitherto  been  most  inviolably  pre* 
ferred.  No  inonument  or  other  recording  emblem 
has  yet  been  erected  either  by-  the  American  gon- 
remment  or  by  individuals  to  perpetuate  the  rer 
jrnembriMice  of  an  event  which  tended  soma^erially 
to  establish  the  independence  of  their  cooatry. 
Perhaps  none  would  be  necessary  were  it  posiible 
to  maintain  the  scene  of  action  in  its  primitive 
state;  but  as  that  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case>  the 
neglecting  to  raise  some  lasting  memorial  of  the 
victory  shows  a  want  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
those  brave  men  wlio  settled  with  their  blood  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  The  sight  of 
^cch  a  monument  would  inspirit  their  descendants, 
and  teach  ihem  to  venerate  that  which  had  been  so 
clearly  purchased,   vsw.  U,^v^  .<>fvr^   ^\^^ 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  at  the  inn,  and  set- 
tled for  our  passage  with  Captain  Robert,  we  en- 
gaged with  a  waggoner  to  carry  us  and  our  baggage 
to  7Voy.  He  wanted  twenty  dollars  for  the  journey ; 
but  Mr.  Lyman,  heing  acquainted  with  the  impo«- 
sition  of  those  gentry,  refused  to  give  him  more 
than  twelve,  which  be  at  length  agreed  to  take, 
though  not  without  many  professions  of  his  own 
moderation  in  so  doing.  The  roads  being  bad  at 
this  season  of  tloe  year,  we  could  not  procure  tlie 
stage  which  otherwise  runs  upon  this  road.  The 
waggon  we  hired  is  common  in  the  States,  and  is 
psed  by  the  country  people  to  carry  their  provi- 


Mon$  ia  market,  or  to  transport  goods  fircmi  one 
part  of  the  country  to  the  other«  A  great  nuHiber 
are  oonstantly  employed  on  the  road  betweeoi 
Skenesborougb  and  Troy.  It  is  a  long  narrow 
cart,  upon  four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  two  horses 
abreast.  When  used  as  a  stage  for  travelling, 
a^GHQpIe  of  chairs- are  placed  in  it :  but  it  is  a  very 
iDUgh  n»ethod  of  riding ;  for  the  waggon  has  no 
springs,  and  a  traveller  ought  to  have  excellent 
nerves  to  endure  the  shaking  and  jolting  of  sijch 
0.  vehicle  over  bad  road^i 
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CHAPTER  XXVI, 

uMiker  ffkggan  —  £^m^  ai  Saie7n*r^Gaptmm 

-    fFi^o — Hum9f€U$   lfkgg07^er'^fhhipike»4  »u 

'  J^r^able  Speailaiian-^TravelMng  Sy^  Mgklt*f* 

'  LaMingburgk-'-Troy'^N'^Wpafier^^'-'-^ed^'dikti 

and  Democrats-^Stage  ooath^^Si^am-b^tU^-^&t^ 

of  Albtmy  ;  its  improved  State-rrGregdryi  ikf* 

tel—Mode  of  living  at  Taverm^Toum  ^BUdu 

^on-^  Experiment  Sloop  a  new  Packet  Feu^^'^ 

The  Hudson  River — Beautiful  Scener^^^^JVleth 

logical  Dispute — Emtertainment  on  board  -tk^ 

Sioop — Major  Artdri — fVest  Point-^Arri'&al  iet 

New  York-^Appearance  of  the  Gty  at  MgkU'  ^ 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  aft6itM>oh  WtHffl 
we  left  Skenesbbrougb.  The  re^ad  1^  throng  ft 
newly-settled  country,  which  pres^i^ffed  on  6ttlb 
sides  a  dreary  aspect ;  though  it  was  pel'ba|)i\)W^ 
ing  as  much  to  the  season  of  tlie  y^at  as  tb^ifatuftd 
of  the  Country.  The  woods  in  many  plaa^^faBtl 
been  cleared  by  burning  the  bark  off  thetfeei^  and 
numbers  of  them  yet  remained  staging,  though 
vegetation  was  destroy ed«  The  other  jmttt  of  tbo 
farms  Were  cdveited  with  the  stumps  dF^  tT^s»  »'4ikI 


incIiMed  by  worm  fences,  which  gave  to  these  set* 
tieioents  a  Tiery  rough  apjpearance.  Thc^y  were 
however  »iiai^ott8|  and  contained  several  good 
houses. 

About  seven  o'clock  we  arrived  at  GranviU^  ^^*' 
nridH-tevm  .drntaisifog  a  chur<;h  and  se^ral  ^eutt, 
knoit^  Wef  lit  Ep  for  the  night  at  a  very  good 
tavaniy^JheiEe  we  were  supplied  with  an  excell^t 
en^fsjtr/cfittpwedof  as  great  a  variety  as  we  met 
milMm  }^ff9$k&Mt  at  Shelbiiroey  and  which  is  cus** 
toiite«}ratatt  (be  tftveroA  throughout  the  north^nra 
SMtoy  09e)arg|p  room  up  stairs  contained  above 
^kJfdKm  bfd$i  ^  that  we  eadi  had  a  separate  one; 
»4bti^'not  jalways  to  be  met  with  at  every  tavern 
Mr)fte»S|Mea^  But  tl»e  practice  of  putting  two 
tt)tl|re«riin4«k  bed  is  now  little  exerqised^  lexcept 
at  Vwj^.^b^lifiiir^t  taverns,  a»d  diey  are  chiefly 
eom§p0i  Ui  <ihe  ba^k  parts  of  the  country.  Wi^in 
the  last  twenty  jrears  the  States  have  been  so 
WltAfiuiiyMVWl^.thajtgood  ioM  are  establi^iec)  in 
•lltifit^ti^iy  town  and  vilUige  along  the  prinflipaf 
itlidbynwdJib^  accommodations  of  many  of  thew 
asa>«||ii)lfi  ^hote.of  England.  Travellers  are  not, 
tbetefpM^  liabto  to^  have  a  strange  man  step  into 
Ifaeir^-iMidiT  w  VM  the  itas^e  formerly.  Durtngi  tbfEt 
trib^lMof  »y  ittrar  tbmngjb  the  JStat^  I  nevser  b^ 
4l|paotein  tp  fayjfcytfaough  I  have  been  sometinie$ 
wktHhUl} Lwi^MMi  W  have  a  single  b^« 
^>aW«  ^Mreafcf^^iled  atsa  the  nest  mox^ing^  and 
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hired  another  waggon  for  eight  dollani^  there  iwk 
being  room  enough  in  the  other  without^  sittitkg 
extremely  crowded;  Mr.  Leavens^  the  master  idf 
the  tavern^  was  to  drive  us ;  and  having  divided 
bur  baggage  equally  between  the  two  waggons/.we 
procured  double  chelirs,  which  are  made  for^4he 
purpose,  and  placed  them  in  the  fore  part  of  tlwe 
)vaggon.  They  contained  two  persons^  and  th* 
driver  sit  in  front.  Being  thUs  more  comfortably 
accommodated  than  on  the  peceding  evening; 
we  begafi  our  journey  in  good  spirHsw  It  waft 
Ivell  that  we  were  provided  with  lal^e  bufl&Io  robes 
and  great  coats,  for  the  morning  was  «ccessively 
cold,  and  the  snow  fell  in  abundance* 

I  had  not  an  opportunity  so  late  in  the  year  to 
see  the  country  to  advantage,  but  I  perceived  that 
it  improved  the  farther  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey.  It  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  small  woods,  clunlps  of  trees,  <jorn*fiel<H 
pastures,  and  ineadow  lands.  The  soil  is  said  t<i 
be  fertile,  and  it  appeared  in  general  to  be  w^M 
fcleared  from  the  stumps  of  trees,  which  abounded 
in  the  plantations  through  which  we  had  passed 
the  preceding  day.  Many  very  handsome  houses 
and  churches  are  built  near  the  road  side,  all  of 
wood;  but  constructed  very  neatly  with  dap- 
boards  and  shingly,  which  cover  the  heavy  tinl* 
bers.  Many  of  the  •  houses  ate  built  in  the  style 
of  English  country  dwellings  of  the  mod^ntaste; 


tome  of  them  t\Vo  or  three  stories  high,  painterf 
wlnte^  and  ornamented  with  green  Venetian  shades. 
TfaeMtditfircbes  areoncommonty  neat,  painted  white^ 
and  kbpt  in  excellent  order.  Ttiey  have  good' 
spires;  and" some  of  theni  belts. 
•^We  passed  through  Hebron,  and  some  othet 
sifiall  villages,  and  arrived  at  Salem  to  dinner; 
This*  little  town- consists  of  one  street  of  hafidsome 
booses,  many  of  them  red  brick,  but  the  greater 
part  of  wood.  They  are  built  with  considerable 
tasfte,  and  are  ornamented  much  like  the  othet 
build'mgs  I  have  mentioned.  Some  of  them  are 
shops  and  inns ;  but  the  majority  appear  to  be 
private  houses  belonging  to  gentlemen  of  pro-r 
perty  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  quite  a 
new  town,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of  progre$- 
shre  impnoveraent. 

*  After  dinner  we  proceeded  on  our  joiimey, 
Mr.  Leavens's  horses  being  but. indifferent,  he 
t&ok  the  lead  with  his  wa{jgon,  in  which  were 
Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  WeN.-h.  Mr.  Storrow," 
Mr.  Lyman,  and  myself,  followed  in  the  next 
wag^m.  Our  driver  had  an  excellent  pair  of 
horses,  wtiich  would  have  knocked  up  thoi*e  of 
Leavens-s  had  they  taken  the  lead  as  they  did  ii> 
the  morning.  The  roads  being  covered  with  snow 
also  obliged  us  to  slacken  our  pace.  This  tedious 
Mivelling  was  by  no  means  to  our  taste,  and  we 
sfaoold'  possibly  have  lost  our  good  humour^  had 
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ttot  the  atcK  whiEisicality  of  our  dth&r,  who 
called  Captain  White^  furnished  us  litrith  aboudanl 
matter  for  mirth*    He  entertained  m  with  maoj 
humorous  stories^  and   had  always    something 
smart  to  say  to  every  Waggoner  or  person  that 
passed  us.     He  spoke  to  several  people  of  conse- 
quence in  the  country  with  the  utmost  freedom«i 
To  one,  it  was,  "  Wli}fi  Major^  you  look  as  ify^iu 
couldrit  help  k  this  cold  day.''    To  another,  "  iVo- 
lion  bad  road^  GeneralJ*    To  a  third,  who  was  ft 
judge,  ^^  Awfid  weather ^  master^  and  sure  enough 
your  nose  looks  blue  uporCtr    They  all  seemed  to 
know  him,  and  took  his  jokes  in  good  part;  for 
it  afterwards  turned  out,  that  our  waggoner  was 
himself  a  captain  in  the  army  I    He  was  very  se^ 
vere  upon  his  brothers  of  the  whip,  whom  he  de-» 
clared  to  be  the  greatest  rogues  in  the  state  of  New<«^ 
York,  and  assured  us,  that  we  might  consider  our- 
tehes  very  lucky  in  having  fallen  into  his  hands^ 
as  he  mas  the  only  honest  one  among  them,  save 
and  except  his  friend  Master  Leavens,  who  was  as 
worthy  a  fellow  as  himself* 

We  arrived  at  a  tavern  about  eight  miles  from 
Salem,  just  as  it  was  dark«  Here  we  halted  for  n 
few  hours  to  refresh  ourselves  and  the  horses^ 
About  eleven  o'clock  we  proceeded  on  our  route 
to  Troy.  As  we  travelled  during  the  night,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  appearance  of 
this  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  moon  did  not 


Vdhiftfcsceiid  to  enliven  us  with  her  pale  hearos. 
fcattOT'dnVer  informed  us  that  it  was  in  a  better 
IAH$' of  cultivation  and  improvement  tlian  that 
tffrtfcij^  which  we  had  passed.  There  are  several 
tbfhpikes  llohg  this  road,  by  which  means  it  is 
lfe|it1n%o6d  repair.  They  are  common  through* 
olit*{iie  northern  and  middle  States,  and  have 
ttMed  greatly  to  improve  the  country;  for  as  sooa 
li'^irgood  fbad  is  bpeneit  through  the  woods,  com- 
Midfcatihg  between  the  greater  towns,  the  coun* 
6^  which  was  before  a  trackless  forest  becomes 
iktted^  and  in  a  few  years  the  borders  of  the  road 
ire  litvM  with  habitations.  The  expenses  are  df^ 
I  fhiyetf  by  shares  subscribed  by  a  certain  number 
<JF^rs6n^,  who  form  themselves  into  a  company 
ifikl^t'  tfn  tict  of  the  legislature.  It  is  a  specula^ 
tftrifttiidt^ew  have  failed  in,  for  the  traffic  on  th^ 
fMfl  "ihoh  increases  the  value  of  the  capital,  ^tt 
w6lAcl'be  weft  if  Canada  was  to  imitate  the  example 
df  her  neighbours  in  this  respect. 

''Thfstii|ljt  we  passed  through  Cambridge,  Hcu 
tick,,  Pitt^tSwn;  and  Schatclioke,  all  small  neac 
fmtls!''  The  further  we  went  to  the  south  want 
th^idits*  snow  we  found  on  the  ground,  and  bjr 
tfift" tittle  we  arrived  at  Lan^singburgh  it  entirely 
dmrppeafed.  We  reached  this  town  about  four 
d^Odt  in  the  morning ;  but  it  was  yet  so  dark, 
iS^i  I  could  only  discern  that  it  consisted  of  on« 
lof^  strMt  of  large  brick  houses,  many  of  them 
VOL.  u«  o 
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ipparcntly  handsome  buildings.  Troy  is  situated 
but  a  few  miles  from  Lansingburgh,  and  we  ar-» 
rived  there  about  five  o*clock.  We  put  up  at  a 
large  inn;  and  as  we  had  now  done  with  our 
waggon-drivers  we  paid  them  the  twenty  dollars, 
according  to  our  agreement,  and  parted  mutually 
satisfied.  We  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  either 
of  them,  and  the  rough  bumoOr  of  Captain  JVhiie 
had  afforded  us  much  mirth. 

Troy  is  a  well-built  town,  consisting  chiefly  of 
one  street  of  handsome  red  brick  houses,  upwards 
<>f  ft  mile  and  a  half  in  length.     There  are  two  or 
three  short  streets  which  branch  off  from  the  main 
one ;  but  it  is  in  the  latter  that  all  the  principal 
stores,  warehouses,  and  shops  are  situated.     It 
also  contains  several  excellent  inns  and  taverns. 
The  houses,  which  are  all  new,  are  lofty,  and  built 
with  much  taste  and  simplicity,  though  conveni- 
ence and  accommodation  seem  to  have  guided  the 
architect  more  than  ornament.      The  deep  red 
brick,  well  pointed,  gives  the  buildings  an  air  of 
neatness  and  cleanliness  seldom  met  with  in  old 
towns  t  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  admire  it  so  much 
I  as  the  yellow  brick  in  England.     The  town  is 
"built  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson  or  North 
'River  close  to  the  beach,  and  about  six  miles  above 
Albany,  which  is  situated  on  the  opposite  shore. 
Troy  has  been  erected  within  the  last  twenty- 
years,  and  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
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Itnce.  The  trade  which  it  has  opened  \^th  the 
'  new  settlements  to  the  northward,  through'  tb« 
States  of  New  York  anid  Vermont  as  (ar  as  Cat 
nada,  is  very  extensive ;  and  in  another  twenty 
years  it  promises  to  rival  the  old  established  citj* 
of  Albany.  Its  prosperity  is  indeed  already  looted 
Upon  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  by  the  people  of  the 
latter  place. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast,  newspapers  CfttOi 
in  from  New  York,  containing  accounts-  of  thm 
English  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  and  tbera^ 
fosal  of  the  British  government  to  agree  to  the 
proposals  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
upon  the  same  terms  as  had  been  before  ab 
haughtily  rejected  and  sent  back  by  Mr.  Jefier^fi^ 
We  were  much  interested  with  the  news,  and  thlb 
Americans  appeared  apprehensive  that  a  war  \\  ould 
take  place  between  the  two  countries.  Several 
strangers  came  into  the  room,  and  began  to  make 
tome  observations  on  the  news :  but  none  of  our 
party  made  them  any  reply;  for  the  Americans 
Are  so  extremely  captious  upon  political  subjects^ 
tiiat  they  can  never  speak  of  them  without  enter* 
ing  into  a  dispute ;  and  disputes  generally  termini 
Hate  in  quarrels.  I  soon  perceived  that  the  people 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  federalist! 
and  the  democrats,  and  that  both  were  equally 
violent  in  thefir  political  altercations.  The  feidera- 
lifts  are  as  partial  to  the  English  as  the  demoerata 
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«fid  to  the  French/ and  the  people  of  thosi^  nations 
fifbo  teside  in  the  States  enlist  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  these  tv^o  parties.  1  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  more  particularly  of  them 
in  a  future  chapter,  and  for  the  present  shall  pro« 
oeed  with  our  journey. 

After  breakfast  we  crossed  the  Hudson  in  a 
ferry-boat,  and  got  into  the  stage  which  wa^ 
foing  to  Albany.  It  was  similar  to  the  one  in^ 
whidi  I  had  travelled  firom  La  Prairie  to  St,  John^sj^ 
and  is  in  general  ute  throgghout  the  States.  It  it 
itt  the  form  of  a  lai^  coach,  with  open  sides  and 
front,  ami  flat  roof  supported  by  eight  pillars^ 
The  pannels  do  not  come  up  higher  than  the  hip^ 
iMid  in  wet  or  cold  weather  leather  curtains  are  let 
dowti  on  each  side;  the  buttons  and  straps  are 
however  frequently  broken  off,  so  that  the  wind 
and  rain  often  find  a  ready  admittance.  This  kind 
of  ciirriage,  nobvithstanding  its  defects,  is  far  su* 
perior  to  the  Canadian  ^alash  for  long  journeys,  as 
the  latter  afibrds  not  the  least  shelter.  It  is  always 
drawn  by  four  horses,  which  in  well  settled  parta 
of  the  United  States  are  as  jgood  as  the  generaU^ 
of  English  stage  horses. '^The  Americans  hava 
not  yet  introduced  the  close  English  stage  with 
glata  windows, ,  probably  on  account  of  the  hot 
iveiAher  which  prevails  there  much  more  than  ia 
JEngland,  and  the  indifierent  roads  which  are  yet 
m  existebce  in  many  parts  of  the  Uniouj  particu^ 
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larlyto  the  noutfaward^  and  in  the  back  settle- 
ments. 

We  rode  along  the  bord^  of  the  Hudson,  wbieh 
48  prettily  adorned  with  several  small  islands.  It 
n  sufliciently  deep  to  admit  sloops  up  to  Troy, 
and  flat^bottomed  boats  much  bi^er.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  well  settled,  and  presents  to 
the  eye  the  pleasing  prospeot  of  rich  cultivated 
lands,  woods,  towns,  villages,  and  scattered  habi« 
tations.  We  arrived  at  Albany  about  noon,  and 
put  up  at  the  Tontine  coflfee-house  kept  by  Gre- 
gory. We  now  learnt  that  the  river  was  frozen 
€^er  several  miles  below  Albany,  and  that  the 
fteam^boat  jn  which  we  intended  to  have  taken 
par  passage  to  New  York  was  laid  up  for  the 
svinter.  We  were  much  disappointed  at  this  nei^ 
as  we  were  very  desirous  of  seeing  the  oonstructioa 
and  management  of  this  celebptted  vessel,  which 
travels  ajt  the  rate  oijive  miles  an  hour  agaimt  wind 
und  tide.  It  was  built  about  four  years  ago,  undar 
.  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fulton,  ^n  American  gentle^- 
'  nan  of  great  mechanical  abilities.  The  length 
of  the  boat  is  l6o  feet,  and  her  width  in  propor* 
tion,  so  as  not  too  much  to  impecte  her  sailing. 
The  machine  which  moves  her  wheels  is  calleel 
a  twenty^horK  machine,  or  equal  to  the  power  of 
ao  many  horses,  and  is  kept  in  motion  by  steam 
^rom  a  copper  boiler  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length. 
^Sbe  wheels  on  each  side  are  similar  to  those  c^ 
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water-mills^  and  under  cover;  they  are  mored 
backward  or  forward,  separately  or  together^  at 
pleasure;  Her  principal  advantage  is  id  calms  or 
l^inst  head  winds.  When  the  wind  is  fair,  light 
square  sails,  &c.  are  employed  to  increase  her^ 
apeed.  Her  accommodations  include  fifty-two 
births  besides  so&s,  and  are  said  to  be  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  vessel  that  sails  on  the  river* 
They  are  necessarily  extensive,  as  all  the  spaee 
unoccupied .  by  the  machinery  is  fitted  up  in  % 
convenient  and  elegant  manner.  Her  route  be- 
tween Albany  and  New  York  is  a  distance  of  l6o 
miles,  which  she  performs  regularly  twice  a  weeik^ 
•ometimes  in  the  short  period  of  thirty-two  hour% 
exclusive  of  detention  by  takirig  in  and  landing 
passengers.  She  carries  from  100  to  120  people. 
The  £Etre  from  New  York  to  Albany  is  seven  doU 
lars. 

The  city  of  Albany  has  of  late  years  rapidly  in* 
creased  in  si^,  wealth,  and  population.  A  num* 
berc^  handsome  dwelling-houses  and  public  build- 
ings have  been  erected,  and  the  old  heavy  Dutch 
bouses  with  the  gable  end  towards  the  street 
are  considerably  diminished.  One  of  the  princi* 
pal  streets  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Hay-* 
XDiu*ket  in  London,  being  nearly  the  same  width, 
and  situated  on  an  ascent.  Albany  contains  about 
6,000  inhabitants,  and  ranks  next  to  the  city  of 
New  Yprk  in  that  state/  The  trade  which  is  car* 
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cied  on  in  Ibis  city  with  the  new  settlements  tf 

the  northward  ami  westward  is  very  considerable, 

and  is  daily  increasing.    We  bad  excellent  ac^ 

^ommodations  at  Gregory's,  which  is  equal  to 

nmny  of  our  hotels  in  London.    Jt  is  the  custom 

in  all  the  American  taverns^  froqn  the  bighest  to 

the  lowest,  to  have  a  sort  of  tqble  d'Mte,  otjpiQblik 

table,  at  whiob  the  inmates  of  the  houfe>n^<$6af»j' 

vellers  dine  together  at  a  certain  hff^4  ;  It  J%aljif 

frequented  by  many  single  gentlemen  4>e^g^|i( 

to  the  town.    At  Gregory's,  upwaids  of  thirty  sat 

<lown  to  dinner,  though  there  were  not  of  ore  than 

a  dojEen  who  resided  in  the  house,   ^fitnxtgex  if 

thus  soon  introduced  tq  an  acquftin^nce  wj|th  tbf 

people,  and  if  be  is  travelling  ^Jone,  he  will  find 

at  these  tabks  some  relief  froqi  the  ennui  t>f  his 

^tuation.    At  the  better  sort  ^  Aip^rican  taverns 

or  hoteb,  very  excellent  dinbe^s  are  provided, 

consisting  of  almost  every  tbiijg  in  season.     The 

bour  is  from  two  to  thrae  o'dQcky  and  there  arf 

three  meab  in  the  day*    They  breakfast  at  ei^b^ 

o'clock  upon  rump  steaks,  fish,  eggs,  and  a  variety 

of  cakes,  with  tea  or  coBee^    The  l^Bt  oieal  if  at 

seven  in  the  evening,  and  consists  of  as  subrtantiai 

lare  as  the  breakfast,  with  the  a<;ld^tion  of  cdd 

fowl,  bam,  &c.    The  price  of  boapding  at  these 

.  bouses  is  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dpUans 

I  per  day.    Brandy,  hoUands,  and  otb^  spiritjS  are 

allowed  at  dinner;  but  every  other  liquor  is  ||Eud 
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fer  eztnu    Englirfi  breakfittts  and  teu,  gmertlty 
•peakinfr,  are  meagre  repasts  compared  with  thoae 
'  of  America ;  and  as  fieur  as  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing,  the  people  liyei  with  respect  to  eattng^^ 
in  a  much  more  luxurious  manner  than  we  do^\ 
particularly  in  the  great  towns  and  their  neigb-| 
bourhoods.     But  their  meals,  I  think,  are  com*^ 
posed  of  too  great  a  variety,  and  of  too  many  things^ 
to  be  conducive  to  health;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that  many  of  their  diseases  are  engendered  hy 
gross  diet,  and  the  use  of  animal  food  at  every) 
ineal.     Many  private  families  live  nearly  in  the 
aame  style  as  at  these  houses,  and  have  as  great 
variety  upon  their  tables.     Formerly,  pies,  pud«* 
dings,  and  cyder  used  to  grace  the  breakfast  tablei 
but  tbey  are  now  discarded  from  the  genteeler 
houses,  and  are  found  only  at  the  small  taverns 
and  farm-houses  in  the  country. 

Having  hired  a  stage  to  take  us  to  Hudson, 
about  thirty  miles  below,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  we  left  Albany  the  following  morning,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  opposite  shore  in  the  ferry-, 
boat.  At  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  rises  gradually 
from  the  water  side,  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  city  and  its  environs.  Several  gentlemen's 
seats  appeared  to  great  advantage,  and  the  plan- 
tations, gardens,  meadow  lands,  and  orchards,  in- 
terspersed  among  a  number  of  handsome  builds 
ings,  ha4  a  very  pictoretque  ^Sect    I  only  rch 
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gretted  that  I  was  deprived  of  the  pleasare  of  Wew« 
isg  such  a  pleasing  scene  at  a  more  congenial  season 
of  the  yean    The  day  was  however  remarkably 
fine^  which  made  some  amends  for  the  sombre  tint 
of  nature.    The  country  through  which  we  tra* 
▼elled  this  day  was  fruitful,  well  cultivated,  and 
adorned  with  several  neat  farms  and  villages.    In  ^ 
the  evening  we  arrived  at  Hudson.    This  town  it 
of  modem  construction,  and  like  Troy  consists  ol 
one  very  long  street.    The  houses  are  of  wood  or 
brick ;  many  of  them  built  with  taste,  and  all  spa- 
cious and  commodious.     Shops  and  warehouses 
mre  numerous,  and  there  are  several  large  inns; 
irom  which  1  conceived  that  a  considerable  trade 
was  carried  on  between  this  town  and  the  interior* 
It  has  every  appearance  of  a  thriving  settlement ; 
and  its  situation  is  elevated  and  advantageous  for 
commerce.    There  are  several  large  brick  ware* 
houses  near  the  wliarfo  for  the  reception  of  goods ; 
and  a  great  many  small  vessels  sail  continually 
between  this  town  and  New  York«     Ship-build- 
ing is  carried  on  here,  and  a  vessel  of  3  or  400  tonf 
was  just  ready  for  launching.  Several  other  vessela 
of  that  size  were  also  in  the  harbour.       ( ^  ^^  . 

The  next  morping,  Sunday  32d  November,  we 
^mbark^  on  board  the  Experiment,  a  fine  new 
iloop  of  130  tons,  built  expressly  for  carrying 
passengers  between  Hudson  and  New  York.  The 
whcde  vessel  mt$  handsomely  fitted  up.    It  hgd 
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two  private  cabins  abaft^  containing  several  bed*^ 
places  for  ladies.  In  the  midship  was  a  large 
general  room  upwards  of  sixty  feet  long,  and 
twenty  feet  wide,  containing  a  double  tier  of  bed* 
places  on  each  side  for  gentlemen,  with  printed 
cotton  curtains  drawn  before  them.  At  the  bead 
of  this  cabin  or  room  there  w^s  a  bar,  like  that 
of  a  coffee-house,  where  the  company  were  sup-- 
plied  with  wine,  bottled  porter,  ale,  segars,  and 
such  articles  as  were  not  included  in  the  pas'sage^ 
money.  Between  the  bar  and  the  forecastle  was 
a  very  complete  kitchen  fitted  up  with  a  good 
fire-place,  copper  boilers,  and  every  convenience 
for  cooking.  The  forecastle  was  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  sailors.  The  passage-money  was  five 
dollars,  for  "which  the  passengers  were  provided 
during  the  voyzge  with  three  meals  a-day,  in* 
eluding  spirits  ;  all  other  liquors  were  to  be  sepa«> 
rately  paid  for. 

About  nine  o*cIock  in  the  morning  we  left  the 
wharf,  which  was  crowded  with  people  to  see  the 
vessel  depsrt ;  for  it  was  the  largest  and  best  of 
the  kind,  except  the  steam-boat,  that  sailed  an 
the  river  as  a  packet.  It  had  not  been  established 
above  six  months.  The  mainmast,  boom,  and 
mainsail  were  of  an  immense  size  for  a  sloop,  but 
we  had  ten  or  a  dozen  fine  young  fellows  to  work 
the  vessel ;  and  having  a  smart  breeze,  we  soon 
left  the  town  of  Hudson  far  behind  us.     Mr. 
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Elihu  Bunker,  who  commanded  the  vessel,  was 
jiart  owner  as  well  as  captain,  and  seemed  to  be 
a  plain  religious  sort  of  man.  He  bad  more  the 
look  of  a  parson  than  a  sailor;  and  had  posted 
up  a  long  list  of  r^ulations  at  the  cabin  door^ 
which,  if  properly  enforced,  were  well  calculated 
to  keep  his  passengers  in  good  ordert  In  truth, 
•omething  of  the  kind  was  necessary;  for  we  had 
upwards  of  fifty  persons  on  board,  liearly  all  men* 
Among  the  forbidden  articles  were  playing  at  cards 
and  smoking  in  the  cabin. 

The  morning  was  remarkably  fine;  the  wind 
fiivoured  us,  and  we  had  every  prospect  of  aa 
agreeable  voyage.  The  month  of  November  was 
but  ill  adapted  to  view  the  country  to  advantage; 
for  the  gay  verdure  of  the  fields  and  forests  was 
now  supplanted  by  the  brown  and  gloomy  hue  of 
winter.  Yet  the  scenes  that  presented  themselves 
along  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  were  in  some 
places  of  that  grand  and  romantic  description,  and 
in  others  so  beautifully  picturesque,  that  they  could 
not  iail  to  interest  the  spectator  at  any  season  of 
the  year.  This  river  affords  some  of  the  noblest 
landscapes  and  scenery  that  are  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  North  America.  Nature  and  art  have  both 
contributed  to  reruler  its  shores  at  once  sublime 
and  beautiful. 

The  river  in  many  places  is^intersected  with 
numerous  islandis.    In  others  it  is  diversified  with 
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handsome  windings*  Sometimes  its  waters  are 
contracted'  between  stupendous  rocks  that  frowa 
aloft  in  sullen  majesty.  At  other  times  they  are 
expanded  to  a  great  extent  between  a  fine  open 
country  containing  well  cultirated  se^ements. 
The  rocks  which  line  the  shore  in  numerous  parts 
of  the  river  are  steep  ^nd  rugged ;  and  rise  to  suck 
a  height  above  the  water's  edge^  that  the  lai^gest 
trees  which  grow  upon  their  summits  are  dwindled 
in  appearance  to  the  smallest  shrubs.  Behind  these 
rocks  are  r^njges  of  enormous  mountains  which 
extend  far  into  the  country,  and  are  covered  with 
trackless  forest^* 


'  Gigantio^ 


O'enbadowiog  mountains  toarc  invested  thick 
Thdr  shaggy  waists,  and  to  their  suounits  fiu: 
A  wilderoess  unbounded  to  the  eye. 
Profuse,  and  pathless,  ^subdued  by  toil. 
DimhititiTe  beneath,  the  Hudson,  deep 
Coerced  by  rocks,  and  silent  penetratei 
The  solitiidinoBs  and  woodland  scene  ^ 
struggling  for  a  passage.** 

In  other  places  the  shores  rise  from  the  water^s 
edge  into  small  hills,  and  descending  on  the  oppo- 
site side  form  beautiful  little  valleys ;  beyond  them 
arise  other  acclivities,  which  at  lenj^h  terminate  at 
the  base  of  lofty  mountains.  The  country  thus 
gently  undulated  is  covered  with  rich  farms,  plan- 
tations, orchards^  and  gardens^  and  studded  with 
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iiemt  and  handbome  dwelllog-houses.    The  colti- 
Yated  parts  are  intersected  with  small  woods^  cop 
picesy  and  clumps  of  trees^  which  add  much  to  the 
diversity  of  the  scenery,  and  form  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  lawns,  meadows,  and  corn-fields.    In  se- 
veral places  along  shore  are  elegant  mansions  and 
coontry  seats  belonging  to  the  principal  persons 
in  the  State  of  New  York.     Some  were  pointed 
cmt  to  us^  and  the  names  of  their  owners  men- 
tknied ;  but  I  only  recollect  those  of  Mr.  Living* 
ston  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  the  widow  of  the  ge- 
neral who  fell  at'Quebec.    The  river  is  also  orna- 
mented with  several  little  towns  and  villages  near 
the  water-side;  and  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  rocks  and  mountains  the  country  appeared 
io  be  well  inhabited.   The  fineness  of  the  weather 
contributed  much  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the 
tcenes  which  every  where  opened  upon  our  view 
as  the  vessel  glided  with  the  stream.    4n  shorty 
words  are  inadequate  to  do  justice  to  the  variety 
and  splendour  of  the  objects  that  present  them* 
aelves  at  every  turn  and  winding  of  this  beautiful 
riyer.  The  pencil  of  a  Claude  can  alone  delineate 
them  as  they  deserve,  and  pourtray  their  beauties 
with  fidelity  and  truth. 

We  had  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  ladies  on 
boards  the  rest  of  our  numerous  company  wer^ 
gentlemen  of  all  descriptions.  Most  of  them  ap- 
peared to  be  metbodists^  baptists^  and  other  dis^ 
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senters^  who  are  very  numerous  in  the  States ;  ancf 
^t  being  Sunday,  several  of  them  got  together  and 
sung  hymns.  They  had  good  voices^  and  sung  in 
difierent  keys  ;  but  there  was  a  melancholy  mo- 
notony in  the  tunes  which  I  did  not  much  admire. 
We  had  two  singing  groups;  one  on  deck,  and  the 
other  in  the  cabin.  Beside  which^  there  was  a 
third  group  assembled  round  a  methodist  parson, 
who  harangued  for  a  considerable  time  with  much 
self'satisfaction,  until  he  happened  unfortunately 
to  broach  some  curious  doctrines,  when  he  was 
cut  short  by  a  gentleman,  who,  from  the  opii 
iiions  he  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  parson, 
ieemed  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  revealed  re- 
ligion. I  really  believe,  however,  that  he  was 
not  in  earnest,  and  only  started  difficulties  to 
puzzle  the  other,  who  now  quitted  his  preaching 
to  enter  the  lists  with  the  sceptic  as  he  called  him. 
For  upwards  of  two  hours  they  combated  each 
Other  with  great  ardour,  affording  the  rest  of  the 
company  high  entertainment.  The  gentleman 
pointed  out  all  the  incongruities  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  seeming  to  doubt  every  thing 
which  had  been  accomplished  by  miracles,  and 
challenged  the  other  to  prove  their  authenticity. 
The  parson  proceeded  ii^  the  common-place  way 
to  satisfy  Ae  doubts  of  his  antagonist.  In  some 
instances  he  succeeded  tolerably  well;  but  in  others 
he  was  completely  confounded,  and  was  obliged 
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to  digress  from  the  subject  to  something  which  he 
thought  unanswerable  by  his  opponent.  The  lat* 
ter,  however,  endeavoured  to  keep  him  always  to 
the  point ;  and  the  parson  was  at  times  so  much 
perplexed,  that  he  became  the  butt  of  the  com* 
pany.  He  however  bore  their  jokes  with  great 
good  humour  and  patience;  but  finding  that  h^ 
coold  not  satisfy  the  gentleman's  scruples,  he  be« 
gan  upon  politics.  We  soon  discovered  that  he 
was  a  Jeffersonian;  and  there  happening  to  be 
a  large  majority  of  federalists  on  board,  among 
whom  were  the  editor  and  printer  of  the  Albany 
Balance^  a  strong  anti-democratic  paper^  the  poor 
parson  got  most  roughly  handled ;  and  I  per* 
oeived  that  it  was  a  more  difficult  task  for  him 
to  keep  his  temper  upon  politics  than  upon  re- 
ligion. 

In  this  manner  the  morning  was  passed^  and  we 
were  glad  to  find  our  party  of  disputants  and  poll* 
ticians  sit  down  to  dinner  with  great  cordiality, 
and  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  forget  the  fret- 
fulness  of  an  en^pty  stomach.  Our  dinner  con^ 
fitted  of  every  thing  in  season,  and  was  admirably 
ierved  up  t  indeed,  it  would  not  have  disgraced 
a  tavern  in  LcHidon.  At  seven  o*olock  we  bad  tea 
and  coffee  together  with  the  cold  turkeys  and  ham 
left  at  dinner.  This  was  our  last  meal.  At  ten 
o'clock  some  few  of  the  passengers  turned  into 
their  births :  others,  not  inclined  to  go  to  bed  sa 
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icon,  called  for  wine,  and  began  to  sing  some  pa** 
triotic  songs,  such  as  Hail  Columbia,  &c.     One 
of  them  sung  several  English  songs,  which  not 
exactly  suiting  the  democratic  principles  of  two  or 
three  persons  on  board,  the  captain  came  into  the 
cabin,  and  said  that. he  was  desired  by  soQfie  of  the 
passengers  to  request,  that  as  it  was  3iinday  night 
the  gentlemen  would  not  sing:  it  also  prevented 
those  who  had  lain  down  from  going  to  sleep. 
The  poor  methodist  parson  was  immediately  su* 
spected,  and  charged  with  endeavouring  to  inter* 
rupt  the  conviviality  of  the  company.  He  however 
came  forward  and  assured  them  he  was  innoci^nt 
of  the  chai^.    The  jovial  party  declared  that  it 
was  very  hard  they  were  not  permitted  to  amuse, 
themselves  with  a  few  innocent  songs,  when  they 
~  had  so  quietly  listened  all  the  morning  to  the  dis- 
mal psalm*singing  and  political  disputes  of  other 
gentlemen :  but  as  it  was  near  twelve  o^clock  they 
acquiesced  in  the  wislies  of  the  captain.    They 
were,  however,  determined  to  have  another  bottle 
or  two  of  wine ;  and  sat  up  a  considerable  tinie 
longer,  cracking  their  jokes  upon  the  parson,  and 
on  those  who  had  expressed  their  disapprobation 
of  singing  songs  on  Sunday. 

We  sailed  all  night ;  but  as  the  wind  shifted  to 
9n  opposite  quarter,  we  made  but  little  progress. 
The  next  morning  it  became  more  favourable ; 
tnd  the  weather  being  fine,  we  had  an  agreeable 
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passage,  llie  prospects  that  presented  themselves 
were  equally  beautiful  and  varied  as  yesterday; 
but  the  country  was  more  rocky  and  mountainous* 
This  day  we  passed  the  fort  at  West  Point,  where 
Arnold  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  country^  and 
brought  upon  the  gallant  JNflajor  Andr€  an  igno* 
minious  death. 

"  Far  within  the  lofty  desert  we  beheld 


The  fort,  and  thundering  cannon  on  its  brow. 
Baited  on  the  western  rocks,  where  travellers  long 
The  base  and  yain  design  that  had  betray'd 
Colambia,  shall  relate.'* 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night  we  arrived  at  New 
York  ;  it  was  very  dark,  and  as  we  sailed  by  the 
town,  lighted  lamps  and  windows  sparkled  every- 
where, amidst  the  houses,  in  the  streets,  and  along 
the  water-side.  The  wharfs  were  crowded  with 
shipping,  whose  tall  masts  mingled  with  the  build* 
ings,  and  together  with  Jthe  spires  and  cupolas  of 
the  churches,  gave  the  city  an  appearance  of  mag- 
nificence, which  the  gloomy  obscurity  of  the  night 
served  to  increase. 

When  the  vessel  was  made  fast  to  one  of  the 
wharfs,  I  went  ashore  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mr. 
Lyman,  and  the  rest  of  our  party  to  find  a  board- 
ing house.  Mrs.  Loring's  house  in  th^  Broad- 
way, where  we  intended  to  have  lodged,  was  full ; 
so  that,  after  rambling  about  the  streets  for  an 
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boor^  we  were  obl^:ed  to  return  on  bosrd  agmin 
for  the  nig^U  After  m  long  an  absence  from 
London,  1  could  not  help  experiencing  a  degree 
of  tatisfaction  at  once  more  treading  the  pavement 
of  a  large  and  populous  city.  Neither  Montreal 
sor  Quebec  bad  the  least  resemblance  to  that 
which  I  had  left :  but  New  York  seemed  to  pre- 
sent an  exact  epitome  of  it ;  and  at  the  distance 
of  3000  miles,  I  now  pleased  myself  with  the 
idea  of  finding  the  manners,  customs,  and  institu- 
tions of  my  own  country  reflected  on  this  portk>n 
of  the  new  world. 
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Boardings  House — Evacuation  of  New  York  cefe- 
brated  on  25th  November^^The  Harbour^— The 
Broadway — Bowery  Road — Shops^-^Hotels"^ 
Public  Buildings — ^The  Park — Caterpillars^^ 
The  Theatre  —  Mr.  Cooper's  Performances  — 
Richard  the  Third --^  Fauxhall^^Rariclagk''^ 
fVharfs--'  Warehouses — Shipping —  State  of  New 
York  before  the  Embargo — Bustle  and  Activity 
which  prevailed — Melancholy  Effects  of  the  Em^ 
bargo — Annihilation  of  Commerce. 

The  next  morning  we  left  the  sloop,  and  took 
up  our  abode  with  a  Quaker  lady  in  M aiden-Iane^ 
to  whom  we  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Lyman.  Her 
boarders  consisted  mostly  of  young  merchants  of 
her  own  family^jl^ich  was  very  respectable,  and 
nearly  related^l^ome  of  the  principal  people  in 
New  York.  Of  our  party  I  was  the  only  one,  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  who  remained  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Lyman  returned  to  Montreal ;  Mr.  Welch 
sailed  for  Charleston  in  South  Carolina ;  Mr. 
Storrow  went  to  Boston ;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
sailed  in  the  British  packet  for  England.  Thus 
I  was  soon  separated  from  my  fellow  travellers, 
£  2 
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for  whom,  in  the  short  period  of  eight  days,  I  had 
imbibed  a  friendship  that  made  me  part  with  them 
reluctantly:  so  much  do  we  attach  ourselves  to 
those  who  have  partaken  of  our  pleasures  and 
I  adventures,  or  participated  in  our  dangers  and 
anxieties.  .    '^'-'^ 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  being  the  25th  of 
November,  was  the  anniversary  of  the  evacuation 
S>f  New  York  by  the  British  troops  at  the  peace 
pf  1783. 'The  militia,  or  rather  the  volunteer 
corps,  assembled  from  different  parts  of  tlie  city 
pn  the  (grand  ^^^ttery  by  the  water-side^  so  called 
from  a  fort  having  been  formerly  built  pn  the  spot, 
though  at  present  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  lawn 
for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  the 
puriK)se  of  military  parade.     The  troops  did  not 
amount  to  600,  and  were  gaudily  dressed  in  a  va- 
riety of  uniforms,  every  ward  in  the  city  having  ^ 
different  one:  some  of  them  \yith  helmets  ap- 
peared better  suited  to  the  theatre  than  the  field. 
The  general  of  the  militia  and  his  staff  were  dressed 
in  the  national  uniform  of  blue,  with  buff  facings. 
They  also  v>ore  l^rge  gold  eps^ujets  and  feathers, 
which  altogether  had  a  very  showy  appearance. 
Some  guq-boats  were  stationed  off  the  battery, 
and  fired  several  salutes  in  honour  of  the  day,  and 
the  troops  paraded  through  the  st;reets  leading  to 
the  water-side ;  but  the  crowd  being  very  great, 
T  did  not  think  the  ceremony  wort^  the  trouble 
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bt  following  them,  and  therefore  returned  home. 
I  was  afterwards  told  that  they  went  through  the 
forms  practised  on  taking  possession  of  the  city, 
manoeuvring  and  firing  feux  de  joie,  &c.  as  oc- 
curred on  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  One  of 
the  corps  consisted  wholly  of  Irishmen,  dressed 
in  light  green  jackets,  white  pantaloons,  and 
helmets. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  situated  on  the  island 
of  Manhattan^  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson 
and  East  rivers.  The  island  is  separated  from  the 
continental  part  of  the  state  of  New  York  by  the 
Haerlem  river.  Its  length  is  about  sixteen  miles, 
and  its  breadth  varies  from  a  quarter  to  a  d^ile  and 
a  half.  The  bay  is  about  nine  miles  long,  and 
three  broad,  without  reckoning  the  branches  of 
the  rivers  on  each  side  of  the  town.  From  the 
ocean  at  Sandy  Hook  to  the  city  is  not  more  than 
twentyfeightjmiles.  The  water  is  deep  enough  to 
float  the  largest  vessels.  Ships  of  ninety  guns 
have  anchored  opposite  the  city.  There  they  lie 
land-locked,  and  well  secured  from  winds  and 
storms;  and  fleets  of  the  greatest  number  have 
ample  space  for  mooring.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary virar  New  York  was  the  great  rendezvous 
for  the  British  fleet.  From  the  time  of  its  sur- 
render in  1776  to  the  peace  of  1788  our  ships  of 
war  passed  all  seasons  of  the  year  here  in  security. 

It  has  be«n  often  observed  that  the  cold  of  win^ 
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ter  has  less  effect  upon  the  water  of  New  York 
harbour  than  in  several  places  further  to  the  south. 
When  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Alexandria 
are  choked  up  by  ice  in  severe  winters,  as  in  that 
of  1804,  New  York  suffers  scarcely  any  inconve- 
nience from  it.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  salt- 
ness  of  the  sound  and  the  bay  ;  while  the  Dela- 
ware, Fbtapsco,  and  Potomack,  at  the  respective 
cities  above  mentioned  are  fresh,  and  consequently 
more  easily  frozen.  The  water  at  New  York 
differs  but  little  in  saltness  from  the  neighbouriiig 
Atlantic  The  openness  of  the  port  is  also  to  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  greater  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide.  Another  reason  of  the  greater  fitness  of  New 
York  for  winter  navigation  is  the  rapidity  of  the 
currents.  The  strength  of  these  in  ordinary  tides, 
and  more  especially  when  they  are  agitated  by 
storms,  is  capable  of  rending  even  the  solid  ice, 
and  reducing  it  to  fragments.  And  although  the 
whole  harbour  was  covered  by^  a  bridge  of  very 
compact  ice  in  1780,  to  the  serious  alarm  of  the 
British  garrison,  the  like  has  never  occurred  since* 
The  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  are  Long 
Island,  Staten  Island,  Governors  Bedlow's  and 
Ellis*8  Islands.  The  first  is  of  very  considerable 
extent,  being  130  miles  in  length,  and  about  eight 
mile«»  in  breadth.  It  is  a  fertile  and  well  culti* 
vated  piece  of  land,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Dutch  settlers. 
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New  York  is  the  first  city  in  the  United  States 
for  wealthy  commerce,  and  population  ;  as  it  also 
is  the  finest  and  most  agreeable  for  its  situatioa 
and  buildings.  It  has  neither  the  narrow  and  con- 
fined irregularity  of  Boston^  nor  the  monotonous 
regularity  of  Philadelphia,  but  a  happy  medium 
between  both.  When  the  intended  improvements 
are  completed^  it  will  be  a  very  elegant  and  com- 
modious  town,  and  worthy  of  becoming  the  ca» 
pital  of  the  United  States,  for  it  seems  that  Wa:»h* 
ington  is  by  no  means  calculated  for  a  metropo- 
litan city.  New  York  has  rapidly  improved  within 
the  last  twenty  years ;  and  land  which  then  s<r>Id 
in  that  city  for  fifty  dollars  is  now  worth  1,500. 

The  Broadway  and  Bowery  Road  are  the  two 
finest  avenues  in  the  city,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
width  as  Oxford  street  in  LfOndon.  The  first  com- 
mences from  the  Grand  Battery,  situate  at  the  ex* 
treme  point  of  the  town,  and  divides  it  into  two 
unequal  partsi  It  is  upwards  of  two  miles  iti 
lengthy  tliough  the  pavement  does  not  extend 
above  a  mile  and  a  quarter :  tlie  remainder  of  the 
road  consists  of  strat^gling  houses,  which  are  the 
commencement  of  new  streets  already  planned 
out.  Th^  Bowery  Road  commences  from  Chatham- 
street,  which  branches  oflT  from  the  Broadway  to 
the  right,  by  the  j^ide  of  the  Park.  After  pro- 
ceeding about  a  mile  and  a  haif  it  joins  the  Broad- 
way, and  terminates  the  plan  which  is  intended 
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to  be  carried  into  effect  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
city.  Much  of  the  intermediate  spaces  between 
these  large  streets^  and  from  tlience  to  the  Hud- 
son and  East  rivers,  is  yet  unbuilt  upon,  or  con- 
sists oaly  of  unfinished  streets  and  detached  build- 
ings. 

The  houses  in  the  Broadway  are  lofty  and  well 
built.  They  are  constructed  in  the  English  style^ 
and  differ,  but  little  from  those  of  London  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town  ;  except  that  they  are  uni- 
versally built  of  red  brick.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Battery,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  Broadway^ 
they  are  nearly  all  private  houses,  and  occupied 
by  the  principal  merchants  and  gentry  of  New 
York ;  after  which  the  Broadway  is  lined  with 
large  commodious  shops  of  every  description,  well 
stocked  with  European  and  India  goods,  and  ex- 
)iibiting  as  splendid  and  varied  a  show  in  their 
windows  as  can  be  met  with  in  London.  There 
are  several  extensive  book  stores,  print-shops, 
music*shops,  jewellers,  and  silversmiths ;  hatters, 
linen-drapers,  milliners,  pastry-cooks,  coach- 
makers,  hptels,  and  coffee-houses.  The  street  is 
well  paved,  and  the  foot-paths  are  chiefly  bricked. 
In  Robinson-street  the  pavement  before  one  of 
the  houses,  and  the  steps  of  the  door,  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  marble. 

The  City  Hotel  is  the  most  extensive  building 
of  that  description  in  New  York ;  and  nearly  re^ 
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s^mbles,  in  size  and  style  of  architecture,  the  Lon^ 
don  Tavern  in  Bishop^te-Qtreet.    The  ground- 
floor  of  the  hotel  at  New- York  is,  however,  con- 
verted into  shops,  which  have  a  very  handsome 
appearance  in  the  Broadway.     Mechanic  Hall  19 
another  large  hotel  at  the  corner  of  Robinson^ 
street,  in  the  Broadway.     It  was  erected  by  the 
society  of  mechanics  and.  tradesmen,  wlio  asso^ 
ciated  themselves  for  charitable  purposes,  under 
an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1792*    Tliere  are  three 
churches  in  the  Broadway:  one  of  them  called 
Grace  Church,  is  a  plain  brick  building,  recently 
erected:  the  other  two  are  St  Paul's  and  Trinity; 
both  handsome  structures,  built  with  an  intermix* 
tare  of  white  and  brown  stone.     The  adjoining 
churchyards,    which    occupy   a   large  space  of 
ground,  railed  in  from  the  street,  and  crowded 
with  tomb-stones,  are  far  from  being  agreeable 
\  spectacles  in  such  a  populous  city.     At  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Broadway,  near  the  battery, 
stands  the  old  Government-house,  now  converted 
into  offices  for  the  customs.     Before  it  is  a  small 
lawn  railed  in,  and,  in  the  centre  is  a  stone  pedes- 
tal, upon  which  formerly  stood  a  leaden  statue  of 
George  the  Third.     In  the  revolutionary  war  it 
was  pulled  down  by  the  populace,  and  made  into 
bullets. 

*    The  City  Hall,  where  the  courts  of  justice  are 
heldj  is  situated  in  Wall-street,  leading  from  the 
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coffee-bouse  slip  by  the  water  side  into  the  Broad- 
way, It  is  an  old  heavy  building,  and  very  ina- 
dequate to  the  present  population  and  weallh  of 
New  Yorl.  A  Court-house  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
more  worthy  of  the  improved  state  of  the  city,  is 
now  building  at  the  end  of  the  Park,  between  the 
Broadway  and  Chatham-street,. in  a  style  of  mag- 
nificence unequalled  in  many  of  the  larger  cities 
of  Europe.  The  exterior  consists  wholly  of  fine 
marble,  ornamented  in  a  very  neat  and  elegant 
style  of  architecture ;  and  the  whole  is  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  beautiful  dome,  which,  when 
finished,  will  form  a  noble  ornament  to  that  part 
of  the  town,  in  which  are  also  situated  theTheatre^ 
Mechanic  Hall,  and  some  of  the  best  private  houses 
in  New  York.  The  Park,  though  not  remarkable 
for  its  size,  is,  however,  of  service,  by  displaying 
the  surrounding  buildings  to  greater  advantage ; 
and  is  also  a  relief  to  the  confined  appearance  of  the 
streets  in  general.  It  consists  of  about  four  acres 
planted  with  elms,  planes,  willows,  and  catalpas; 
and  the  surrounding  foot-walk  is  encompassed  by 
rows  of  poplars:  the  whole  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden 
paling.  Neither  the  Park  nor  the  Battery  is  very ' , 
much  resorted  to  by  the  fashionable  citizens  of'^ 
New  York,  as  they  have  become  too  common.  The 
genteel  lounge  is  in  the  Broadway,  from  eleven  to 
three  o'clock,  during  which  time  it  is  as  much 
crowded  as  the  Bond-street  of  London:  and  the 
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carriages^  though  not  so  numerous,  are  driven  to 
and  fro  with  as  much  vetocitj.  The  foot  patba 
are  planted  with  poplars,  and  afford  an  agreeable 
shade  from  the  sun  in  summer.  About  two  years 
ago  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed  by  a  large  species 
of  caterpillar^  which  bred  in  great  numbers  on  the. 
poplars,  and  were  supposed  to  be  venomous.  Va-* 
rious  experiments  were  tried,  and  cats  and  dogs 
were  made  to  swallow  them :  but  it  proved  to  be 
a  felse  alarm,  though  the  city  for  some  time  was 
thrown  into  as  great  a  consternation  as  we  have 
frequently  been  with  mad  dogs. 

The  Theatre  is  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
Park,  and  is  a  large  commodious  building.  Tlie 
outside  is  in  an  unSnished  state ;  but  the  interior 
is  handsomely  decorated,  and  fitted  up  in  as  good 
style  as  the  London  theatres,  upon  a  scale  suitable 
to  the  population  of  the  city.  It  contains  a 
large  coffee«room,  and  good  sized  lobbies^  and  is 
reckoned  to  hold  about  1,200  persons.  The 
scales  are  well  painted  and  numerous ;  and  the 
machinery,  dresses,  and  decorations,  are  elegant, 
and  appropriate  to  the  performances,  which  con- 
sist of  all  the  new  pieces  that  come  out  on  the 
London  boards,  and  several  of  Sbakspeare's  best 
plays.  The  only  fault  is,  that  they  are  too  much 
curtailed,  by  which  they  often  lose  their  effect ; 
and  the  performances  are  sometimes  over  by  half 
past  ten^  though  they  do  not  begin  at  an  earlier 
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hour  than  in  London.  The  drama  had  been  at 
favourite  in  New  York  before  the  Revolution* 
During  the  time  the  city  was  in  our  possession^ 
theatrical  entertainments  were  very  fashionable ; 
and  the  characters  were  mostly  supported  by 
officers  of  the  army.  After  the  termination  of 
the  war^  the  play-house  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Hallam  and  Henry,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  exerted  themselves  with  much  satisfaction 
to  please  the  public.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Henry,  the  surviving  manager  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  a  favourite  and  popular  performer,  under 
the  firm  of  Hallam  and  Hbdgkinson.  Their  ef- 
forts were  soon  after  aided  by  the  addition  of 
Mr.  W.  Dunlap»  After  some  time  Hallam  and 
Hodgkinson  withdrew  from  the  concern,  and  Mr. 
Dunlap  commenced  sole  manager.  In  this  capa- 
city he  continued  till  1804.  During  his  manage- 
ment of  the  theatrical  concerns,  he  brought  for- 
ward many  pieces  of  his  own  composition,  2a 
well  as  several  translations  from  the  German.  He 
is  now  publishing  his  dramatic  works  in  ten  vo- 
himes.  Mr.  Cooper  succeeded  him  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  theatre,  and  in  his  hands  it  at  present 
remains.  The  Theatre  has  been  built  about  ten 
years,  and  of  course  embraces  every  modern  im- 
provement. 

I  have  seen  several  of  Mr.  Cooper's  performances 
in  very  arduous  characters.     In  many,  he  acquit- 
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ted  himself  admirably,  and  he  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  through^ 
out  the  United  States.  In  some  of  his  charactert 
he  almost  equalled  Kemble,  whom  he  appears  to 
imitate :  but  he  could  not  come  up  to  the  arch- 
villainy  of  Richard  the  Third  so  admirably  de- 
picted by  Cooke,  who,  like  his  great  predecessor 
Macklin,  seems  fashioned  by  nature  for  that  and 
other  characters  of  a  similar  cast. 

New  York  has  its  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh ;  but 
they  are  poor  imitations  of  those  near  London^ 
They  are,  however,  pleasant  places  of  recreation 
for  the  inhabitants.  The  Vauxhall  garden  is  si- 
tuated in  the  Bowery  Road  about  two  miles  from 
the  City  Hall.  It  is  a  neat  plantation,  with  gravel 
walks  adorned  with  shrubs,  trees,  busts,  and  sta- 
tues. In  the  centre  is  a  large  equestrian  statue 
of  General  Washington.  Light  musical  pieces^ 
interludes,  &c.  are  performed  in  a  small  theatre 
situate  in  one  corner  of  the  gardens:  the  audience 
sit  in  what  are  called  the  pit  and  boxes,  in  the 
open  air.  The  orchestra  is  built  among  the  trees, 
^nd  a  large  apparatus  is  constructed  for  the  display 
of  fire-works.  The  theatrical  corps  of  New- York 
is  chiefly  epgaged  at  Vauxhall  during  summer. 
The  Ranelagh  is  a  large  hotel  and  garden,  gene«» 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Pitt,  situated 
by  the  water  side,  and  commanding  some  extensive 
9^4  l>eautiful  views  of  the  city  and  its  environs,   JjK^ 
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A  great  portion  of  the  city,  between  the  Broad- 
way and  the  East  river  is  very  irregularly  built  ; 
being  the  oldest  part  of  the  town,  and  of  course 
less  capable  of  those  improvements  which  distin- 
guish the  more  recent  buildings.  Neverthelewi, 
it  is  the  chief  seat  of  business,  and  contains  several 
spacious  streets  crowded  with  shops,  stores,  and 
warehouses  of  every  description.  The  water  side 
is  lined  with  shipping  which  lie  along  the  wharfs^ 
or  in  the  small  docks  called  slips^  of  which  there 
sre  upwards  of  twelve  towards  the  East  river^  be- 
sides numerous  piers.  The  wharfs  are  large  and 
commodious,  and  the  warehouses,  which  are  nearly 
all  new  buildings,  are  lofty  and  substantial.  The 
merchants,  ship-brokers,  &c.  have  their  offices  in 
front  on  the  ground  floor  of  these  warehousies. 
These  ranges  of  buildings  and  wharfs  extend  from 
the  Grand  Battery,  on  both  sides  the  town,  up  the 
Hudson  and  East  rivers,  and  encompass  the  houses 
with  shipping,  whose  forest  of  masts  gives  a 
stranger  a  lively  idea  of  the  immense  trade  which 
this  city  carries  on  with  .every  part  of  the  glol3e. 
New  York  appears  to  him  the  Tyre  of  the  new 
world. 

CWhen  I  arrived  at  New  York  in  November, 
the  port  was  filled  with  shipping,  and  the  wharfs 
were  crowded  with  commodities  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Bales  of  cotton,  wool,  and  merchandize; 
barrels  of  pot-ash^  rice^  flour^  and  salt  provisions ; 
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iiogsheads  of  sugar,  chests  of  tea,  puncheons  of 
rum,  and  pipes  of  wine ;  boxes,  cases,  packs  and 
packages  of  all  sizes  and  denominations^  were 
strewed  upon  the  wharfs  and  landing-places,  or 
upon  ttie  decks  of  the  shipping.  AH  was  noise 
and  bustle.  The  carters  were  driving  in  every 
direction ;  and  the  sailors  and  labourers  upon  tl^ 
wharfs,  and  on  board  the  vessels,  were  moving 
their  ponderous  burthens  from  place  to  place^i 
The  mercliants  and  their  clerks  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  their  counting-houses,  or  upon  the  piers. 
The  Tontine  coffee-house  was  filled  with  under* 
writers,  brokers,  merchants,  traders,  and  politi- 
cians; selling,  purchasing,  trafficking,  or  insuring; 
some  reading,  others  eagerly  inquiring  the  news.} 
Tlie  steps  and  balcony  of  the  coffee-house  were 
crowded  with  people  bidding,  or  listening  to  the 
several  auctioneers,  who  had  elevated  themselves 
upon  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  a  puncheon  of  rum,  or 
a  bale  of  cotton ;  and  with  Stentorian  voices  were 
exclaiming,  "  Once^iwiceJ*  "  Once^  twice.'*  "-^n- 
oiher  cent,'''  "  Thank  ye,  gentlemen^ox  were  knock« 
ing  down  the  goods,  which  took  up  one  side  of  the 
street,  to  the  best  purchaser.  The  cotfee- house 
slip,  and  the  corners  of  Wall  and  Pearl-streets^ 
were  jammed  up  with  carts,  drays,  and  wheel* 
barrows;  horses  and  men  were  huddled  promts* 
cuously  together,  leaving  little  or  no  room  for 
passengers  to  pass.    Such  was  the  appearance  of 
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this  part  of  the  town  when  I  arrived.  Every  thing 
was  in  motion ;  all  was  life,  buttle,  and  activity* 
The  people  were  scampering  in  all  directions  to 
trade  with  each  other,  and  to  ship  off  their  pur- 
chases for  the  European,  Asian,  African,  and  West 
Indian  markets.  Every  thought,  word,  look,  and 
action  of  the  multitude  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by 
commerce;  the  welkin  rang  with  its  busy  huoi^ 
and  ail  were  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  its  riches. 

But  on  my  return  to  New  York  the  following 
April,  what  a  contrast  was  presented  to  my  view! 
and  how  shall  I  describe  the  melancholy  dejection 
that  was  painted  upon  the  countenances  of  the 
people,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  leave,  of  all 
their  former  gaiety  and  cheerfulness?  The  coffee- 
bouse  slip,  the  wharfs  and  quays  along  South- 
street,  presented  no  longer  the  bustle  and  activity 
that  had  prevailed  there  five  months  before.  The 
port,  indeed,  was  full  of  shipping;  but  they  were 
dismantled  and  laid  up.  Their  decks  were  cleared, 
their  hatches  fastened  "down,  and  scarcely  a  sailor 
was  to  be  found  on  board.  Not  a  box,  bale,  cask, 
barrel,  or  j^ckage,  was  to  be  seen  upon  the  wharfs* 
Many  of  the  counting-houses  were  shut  up,  or 
advertised  to  be  let;  and  the  few  solitary  mer-^ 
chants,  clerks,  porters,  and  labourers,  that  were 
to  be  seen,  were  walking  about  with  their  hand» 
in  their  pockets.  Instead  of  sixty  or  a  hundred 
qirts  that  used  to  $tand  in  the  str^t  for  hire. 
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scarcely  a  dozen  appeared,  and  they  were  unem- 
ployed ;  a  few  coasting  sloopsy  and  schooners^ 
which  were  clearing  out  for  some  of  the  ports  in 
the  United  States^  were  all  that  remained  of  that 
immense  business  which  was  carried  on  a  few 
ttMmtbs  before.  The  coffele-house'  was  almost 
OTspty ;  or,  if  there  happened  to  be  a  few  people 
m  it,  it  was  merely  to  pass  away  the  time  which 
bang  heavy  on  their  hands,  or  to  inquire  anidously 
after  news  from  Europe,  and  from  Washington : 
or  perhaps  to  purchase  a  few  bills,  that  were 
sriltDg  at  ten  or  tweWe  per  cent,  above  par.  In 
fte^  every  thing  presented  a  melanchbly  appear* 
aiiee.  The  streets  near  the  water-side  were  alteost 
deserted,  the  grctss  had  begun  ta  grtm  upon  the 
wharfs,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  tortured 
by  the  vi^^oe  and  idle  rumours  that  were  set  afloat 
Jlpon  the  arrival  of  every  letter  irom  Enn^ad  or 
Unhd  the  seat  of  government.  In  short,  th^  h&m 
Wtt  so  gloomy  and  forlorn,  (ihat  had  it  bem^bo 
asonth  of  September  instead  of  April,  I  should 
verily  have  tiiottght  that  a  malignant  fever  wns 
raging  in  the  jrface;  so  desolating  were  the  dlteets 
of  tke  emtiargo,  which  in  the  short  space  of  (ve 
mmtha  h«d  deprived  the  first  eoamiereial  city 
in  the  States  of  all  its  life,,  hustle,  and  activity  i 
QMted  aheveone  htmdred  jtfid  t\«^ty  bankraptt 
ciea ;  Mid  eomf^aldy  amiibilattd  its  foreign  ccmut 
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Pia€4$  offFor$hip^PnilkBuMngs^S(auPTimm 
'^Courts  of  Lauk^Board  of  Hiakk^Qmrmm 
iim  StatUm^^Ckmmber  ^Commerce^^Inspecton 
^lAmbety  Qfc-^Commerce  of  Ntw  York-^im 
otem$€  iif  Commeixe-^MttmcUmce  rf  Prmmom 
•^Ankles  brought  U>  Marhet^^Prioe  qf  Com* 
modkies  at  Mw  York — Chmritabh  Imlk^tiom 
— *7%e  Ladiei'  Socioy  for  the  Rditf  ^  Jmt 
ffUom  with  ^maU  {JhiUten'-^Newo-p^pono^^ 
LUerary  Enr^ 

Niw  York  oontaim  tbirty-three  friacet  of  wor^ 
iihip^  Tir.  nine  epitcopal  churcfaet,  three  Dutch 
diwebt6>  one  French  church,  one  Cftkimist^  out 
OM*m«n  LutAieran,  one  EngUsfa  Lothenkn,  UuMt 
ttkplist  me^ngs^  three  Methodist  meetingi^  eae 
Moravian,  am  Pretbyterian,  onelodbpendknl^  bm 
Qeaktn*^  and  one  Jews*  8yaagQgiie.r'V  v^ 

Beaidea  the  puUtc  buildings  which  I  httra  asel^ 
tioaed,  theraare  nuoleroiiB  banka,  inawranceoosiiT 
piuiies,  commereial  and  eharkable  kwChotionii 
liltvaiy  estdbltshmenta,  fco* '  The  new  Sttkt  ftiwm 
ik  an  ertaMidhovettt  worthy  of  imittltkm  iaEttglaiidi 
By  the  law  of  New  York,  treason,  murderi^  lad 


the  procuring;  ai4iiig,  and  abtetting  mf  }md  ot 
sordo*,  we  tb«  only  crimen  pmishaible  by»dMfch« 
The  vode  of  execution  it  tke  Minnie  as  in  £ngjkiiifl« 
All  other  o^feocH  are  powshed  by  iwpiiraniyieiit 
fcr  a  certaain  period  in  the  StatQ  ipoioo*  /JCim 
hmU&Bg  is  situated  at  Oraeowfali^ 'ab6(fe.tyo  iwilaa 
final  the  City  Hall,  on  the  shore  of  the^HiMlMa 
nrer.  The  spaoe  ioeloaed  by  the  viKlltis  abMl 
fettracres,  aad  the  priaon  is  gofeiiiedby  fawki 
iaqpactors  appointed  by  the  State  Cbuttcilw^Tbegr 
awtt  once  a  month,  or  oftenor,  together  Ktlb  tbt 
JHSftiQea  of  the  mpreme  eourt^  the  oiaf or  8fi4  r^ 
colder  of  the  city,  the  attorney  tgettereJ^  and  dislriet 
sMoroey.  The  inspectors  made  rules  ibr^  tlie  go« 
tpemroent  of  t\^  convictay  and  other  pers^His  bo*' 
loBf^inf  to  tiie  prison ;  and  appoint  tiro  of  their 
osra  body  to  be  visiting  iofpeetotsflMHthly.  llie 
board  of  inspeetors  have  charge  of  the  piison,  and 
appoint  a  keeper^  or  deputy^  and  as  many  asaiatants 
aa  tli^  find  to  be  necessary.  The  salaries  of  the 
keepers  are  paid  out  of  the  treasiny  of  the  State. 
Hie  ittspectors,  or  rather  the  agents  of  the  prison^ 
aitt  «mp>wered  to  purchase  elothif^,  beddfug, 
piowaiens,  toots^  implements,  and  raw  or  otbmr 
sMeriads  for  the  empbyment  of  the-conviots,  aud 
hmf  Moounts  of  the  same :  aiso  to  open  an  ao^ 
«a«nt-wtlb  eadi  con^riet,  cfarfi^g  him  with  his 
expenses,  and  crediting  him  with  his  labour:  anfl 
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)ft6«ra' should  be  any  Wkinoe  doe  to  the  ooiividr 
at  Ifae  time  of  his  discharge^  to  give  him  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  it;  but  if  the  whole  should  not  be 
^toisn'to  him,  to  oonvey  the  residue  to  the  credil 
df  the  State.  If  a  convict  on  entering  the  prisap 
U  anaoquaiitted  with  any  trade^  he  has  the  choice 
af  feamitig  one  most  agreeable  to  hioi.  I  have 
been  t^td  of  a  man  who  became  a  shoe-mal^er  in 
diet  priaon,  jtnd  at  the  end  of  his  time  came  out 
%|ritb  several  handred  dollars  in  pocket.  Henoe 
Mie  Mm/try  it  b^kiefited ;  and  individoals^  inalead 
ef  being  made  worse  in  prison,  ^ire  rendered  usc^l 
hieafibers  of  society. 

The  expense  of  eoaweytug  and  keepii^  the  eo|h 
vtctsit  ahvayi  paid  by  tbe  State.  They  are  drassfKl 
in  wiiftHUs  of  coarse  doth,  aco^rding  to  thefr 
elasses  and  conduct,  and  kept  at  some^kind^^ 
work.  Fbr  profane  cursing,  swearing,  indacent 
hehavienr,  idleness,  negligence,  disobedienM  ^tf 
regulations,  or  perverse  conduct j  the  princi^sl 
keeper  may  punish  th^  convicta  hf  oonfinemfpt 
ifn  the  solitary  cells,  and  by  a  4ktl^o(  bread.and 
water,  durhig  such  term  as  any  twp^of  the  jnafsoo- 
tors  advise.  For  the  grevtei^  secmity,  there  ia^ 
detachment  of  firemen  allotted  to  tbe  prison,  alto 
an  armed  guard  consisting  of  a  captain, a^seiyiaatj 
two  corporals,  a  drumamr,  a  filer,  aabd  twi^piity 
privates.  t 


COtlRTS  Of  law:  ^ 

?  The  Iftws  are  administered  by  the  fcrflowhig 
eourto  of  justice. 

*  L  T»e  Cauri  far  tfH  Trial  qf  Impe0d$menUi 
khd  the  Carrecthn  of  Erron^  Since  the  reinoTal 
df  the  seat  of  government  to  Albanyi  this  eoavt 
in  now  held  in  that  place.  It  is  the  coovt  laf 
dtmier  ressorl^Bud  Conefttsof  the  president  ^thi^ 
senate,  for  the  time  beingyand  the  senators,  chan- 
cellor, and  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  or  the 
tnajor  part  of  them.  . 

**  If.  The  Court  of  Chancery.  This  cowtj'Mtt^ 
rf^ng  of  the  chancellor,  is  held  twice  a  jmt\tU 
kast  in  New  York,  and  twice  in  the^aty  of  il»U 
feifiy,  kutfA  at  such  other  times  as  the' cbancelldt^ 
Hmj  tfaf hk  proper,  A  ppeafs  tie  ftomf  the  decieioQi^ 
•rthe  chancellor  to  tti^  coart  for  the  e^rreatiott 
af  errors. 

III.  The  Supreme  Court.  Thia^eourrtont^staof 

a  ^Ihiirf  jwti<9e,  and  four  puisne  jiid^9,ikid* there 

^m»  km  tftaftad  and  regular  terms.    The  coart  ap*^ 

|NilMa  etfeuk  courts  to  \m  held  in  the  vacation  1m 

'tfiemeveral  eawntitisi  before  one  of  tlie  judges, 'fi>t) 

'"rtlS'trtat  ^att  causes  bdbre  a  jury^    Questions  of 

-  bn^^Mdi'  arise  on  d>e  facts,  are  argued  heibre 

^^4lie<«vbote  lotoft     Writs  of  error  may  be  brought 

iM^lhNs  judgements  of  the  supreme  court,  to  the 

XMMt  fbi4hii^^or»ectio»  of  errors. 

1V«  The  Court  of  Exchequer.    Thejuuioi'.jiiis-i 
tice  in  the  supremie  euurt^  or,  in  hia  abseooe  anjf 
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ether  of  the  pukne  jtHlges,  is  ex  t^ffMo  judg^  of 
the  court  of  exchequer.  This  court  is  heI4  doring 
the  tettm  of  the  supreme  court,  and  at  the  same 
l^aoeB.  It  hears  and  detdrmines  all  causes  an4 
iiatters  relating  to  forfeitures  for  recogniaanees  oir 
^erwise^  fines,  issues^  amercemeotB^  anddebfei 
doe  to  the  people  of  Uie  State. 

V.  The  Omriso/Oyer  and  Terminer,  mi  €0^ 
neral  Gaol  Delivery.  These  courts  are  held  pufw 
suant  to  an  act  of  the  legislature,  without  a  special 
commission,  by  one  or  more  of  the  justices  of  the 
tupreoie  court;  t^^ether  with  the  mayor,  reoor^te^, 
atid  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  any  three  of  theMy 
ef  whom  a  justice  of  the  supreme  co«rt  mMt 
alwAjrs  be  ooe^  '^^J  ^^  ^he  power  to  hear  awl 
4^t(miiuio  all  jtreasona,  felonies,  and  other  criafiea 
and  misdemeanours,  and  to  deliver  the  gaols  of  att 
prisoAera  c^fi^ed  therein. 

VI.  The  Omrt  qf  Comnkm  Pleas,  eommm^ 
catted  the  Mc^or'sCauri.  This  is  held  before  tlM 
nayor^  aldermen,  abd  reeorder^or  before  the  naajyaf 
and  recofider  only.  This  court  heara  and  <telai^* 
tsinea  all  actions,  real,  peraanal,  or  mixed,  arising 
withta  the  eity  of  New  York,  or  within  the  j«ifi»« 
diction  of  the  court.  Where  the  sum  demaacM 
ia  above  SM>  dollars,  the  cause  may  be  rerooTeii^ 
at  any  time  before  the  trial,  into  the  soptcno 
ceiirL  A  writ  6f  error  lies  from  all  judgemeiUi  of 
tbia  oondk  to  Jtbe  supreme  court. 
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¥11.  n«  Cowt  ^Gweral  Sesstom  qfikePM€0f 
TTbit  court  i^^iho  b^ld  by  \h^m%yoff  T«0Qr4#% 
and  alderweoi  of  whom  the  mayor  or  cseordw 
BiMBtmlwftys  be  one*  Courto  of  specitl  seasioot 
of  the  petoa  may  abo  be  held  at  any  time  tim 
moBtmon  council  may  direct,  and  may  contiQue 
mM  loDg  as  the  court  may  think  proper  for  tha 
dbpateh  of  butioes^  These  courts  have  the  powev 
to  hear  and  determine  all  felonies  and  offences 
OMtOiittcd  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  is 
tlaoa oowt of  special  sessions  for  the  trial  (^  pcitty 
.dfcpoes;  which  consists  of  the  mayor^  raawdtf« 
ttdaMermen. 

VIIL  The  Court  of  Probates.  Since  tbs  rp- 
of  the. seat  of  govemmyent  to  Albany>  th# 
of  this  court  is  required  to  reside  in  that 
dif .  He  has^ill  the  pcHvers  of  jurisdtotion  rela* 
tive  totestamentary  matters,  whieh  were  fenneriy 
wasaimd  l^  &e  governor  <^  the  colony,  as  jodfs 
oitke  prerogattve court,  accept  as  to  the  appobiA* 
amt  cf  swaogatea. 

.  iX»  Ceurt  of  Surrogates.  Surrc^tei  are  ap-* , 
fMta4  for  each  cuiinty^  by  the  council  of  api» 
poMtoBettt,  one  of  whidi  resides  a«d  IjsMb  hia 
iathacityof  New  York.  They  hair^  the 
exclame  power  to  take  proctf  of  the  laslfc 
.piHa^alMl.teslaiiMHits  of  peisoBs  deceased,  who  at 
tb«  tUBie  o^  their  doath  wete  inbabitandU  of  «b^ 
ciljy  in  whaieror  plaoe  the  death  imy  have  bapw 
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pffied ;  ttiui  to  i«Mie  {irobtttai,  tudgititit  fetttrs  o£ 
ftdmftitftrakion  of  the  good«,  cbtttelt^  .iad  tiwitte 
#f  pefsonsxiying  intestate,'  or  wkh  the  wilk/lm-* 
nMed.     Ap|iea1s  from  the  onkm  and '.decMe»  «f 
the  8urro{;i|le  lie  to  the  court  of  pr^boten.        >  >-  ' 
-  X'.  Di.Hr id  Couri  of  the  IMi^  SUfte$t    Tbfl» 
feoort,  consistii^  of  a  single  jud^,  ba»f0ar  r^«lftir 
flexions  ia  a  year,  and  special  seMiona  are  -facM 
as  often  as  th^  judge  thinks  necessary.    It  haacic* 
ehisive .original  jurisdiction  of  civil  causes,  ofa«|w 
«iiraity  and  maritime  jurisdiction^  inckKli4i^^**ali 
setBures  under  the  laws  of  impost^  n^vigattoa^  «r 
trade  of  the  United  States,  on  the  high  iseas^  and 
111  the  navigable  ifi^ters,  as  well  as  seizAlpes  on 
bnd'^ilhia^  other  waters,  ^nd  ail  penalties  anA 
ferfeiHires  arising  under  the  litws  of  the  UiHiiadl. 
Slates;     l4i  'has  also-  jtirisdtptidti,  «xciusivd  of.  ihm 
l|laleeourtS)Of  ail  crimes  and  offmces^ooghiskflbte 
ttuder  tthe  authority  of  the  United  States,  omr- 
iiHtted  within  the  distrieti  or  opon  t)ie  high  seas, 
^here  no  other  punishment  tbarl  whipping,  Mfe 
eqeeadsng. thirty  stripes,  a  fitie  not  etceedtog  bOO 
doUan,  oa  a  term,  of  imprisosMoent  not  eKeaedMii; 
$ix  months^  i«;to  beinBlcted^   It  also  has ooncmw 
nutt  jujrisdjetion  with  tlieooarta  of  the  States  vHhttse 
tfn  oUea  sues  for  a  UM  (treapaas)  only,  in  lidsilibff 
4t  the  laam  «of  nations^  or  treattea^of  the  Unilied. 
States;  and  where  tiie  Unitad  States  aoe^^HKl  the 
m^Uer  in  disjpate  dees  net  nOEtitpd  100  ddlers.'  it 
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iMvii^midiclicm  over  tfie  Stale  coart^ 

Xh  The  Orcuit  Cm^i  tf  the  Ufdted  Siam^ac^ 
Hk  dMtfiet  of  New  Yoi^  in  the  second  cireniCj 
isrlieki  in  tiie  dty  on  the  1st  of  April  and  th^ 
litiof  September  in  each  year.  It  conrista  of  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Unitei 
fitates^  and  the  j^dge  of  the  district  conrt  It  has 
Ofigioal  cognttaujce  of  all  civil  sutt^  where  the 
floaMer  in  dtspate  exceeds  500  dollars,  and  the 
llni^  8Mas  are  plaintifis,  or  as  alien  is  the 
partjr ;  or  the  suit  is  between  citizens  of  dtlRBreirt 
afaites.  It  has  exclusive  oc^nizanceof  all  Crimea 
and  offimees  eognisable  under  the  authority  of  the 
Vnited^States,  eveept  whcte  it  is  olhermse  pf»* 
aided  by  law;  and  a  concurrent  jmrisdietimi  witb 
tile  distriet  court  of  the  orimes  co^aable  theWswi^ 

Of  late  years  a  bourfl  of  health  has  been  esta^ 
Uisbed  at  New  York,  under  an  act  of  tlie  legia* 
latttte,  asid  a  variety  of  regulations  are  eojoined; 
fcr  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  introductioti  cf 
malignant  fevei^  A  station  is  also  assigned  on 
8taien  Isla^,  where  vessels  perform  quarantine : 
the  birildings  wbich  oonstttirte  the  hospital  Urt) 
•aperaiad  fronk  eaeh  other,  and  are  capable  of  a<^ 
od^modating  npwards  of 'SOOsick.  The  Mtmitioft 
is  'wttemety^pteasant,  and  well  adepted  to*  the 
porpoae;  -  i '  •  -  ^ 

Th^re  wa  five  tpoks,  and  nine  insurance  com- 


f4  incmmum  or 

pmries:  ontof  tbebtter  ifabmndtitftlie 
nix  company  of  Lofukm.  There  it.  •  chMnbw  ql 
eofegitrce  in  Nevr  Yotk,  wfakh  has  for  ifs  dh^ect 
tile  promotiott  and  regulation  <3f  metcaatiie  eom^ 
Mrti9;  and  ia  abo  a  chariteUe  iattitotioa  far  the 
avpport  of  tt»  uridowt  'and  children  of  ito  mmr 
bafi* 

Impecton  are  appointed  by  the  State  Cooacil 
to  examine  lumber,  staTet,  and  headtog,  pot*  tad 
pearl-ashes,  sole  leather,  flour  2aid  meal,  beef  .w4 
pofk,  previous  to  exportation*  Feraoos  sfaappiiig 
Ae  above  artteles  without  having  theoi  iospe<rte4 
aae  Kable  to  heavy  penalties. 

Tl^  commeroa  of  New  York,  before  the  oma 
bargo^  was  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity  and  psor 
gressive  improveiuent.  The  merchants  traded 
with  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  and  thoi^ 
at  times  th^  sufiered  some  privations  and  cheeks 
from  th«  beil^erent  powers  of  Europe,  yet  theiv 
trade  inoreased,  and  riches  continued  to  ponr  in 
npan  them«  They  grumbled,  but  neverlhielasa 
pursued  their  prosperous  career,  and  seldom  faiM 
in  tealining  handiome  fortunes.  Whnt.a  mortifyw 
ing  strol^  then,  was  the  embaigol  «  measure 
which  cUigad  them  to  commit  a  sort  of  eamimmiriai 
naade  in  order  to  ravenge  themselves  of  a  fow 
kwless  aels,  which  nright  have  beoi  easily  avoided 
if  the  merchants  had  speculated  with  mom  pan* 
danoe.    The  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to  the 
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port  <^  New  York  in  18t)6  was  183,671  tons. 
And  the  Tininber  of  vessels  in  the  harbour  on  the 
Mth  of  December  I807,  when  the  embargo  took 
place,  was  537*  The  moneys  collected  in  New 
York  for  the  national  treasury,  pn  the  imports  and 
tOQMige,  have  for  several  years  amounted  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  public  revenue.  In  18o6the  snrd 
collected  was  6,dOO,000  dollars,  which  after  de«« 
doeting  the  drawbacks  left  a  nett  revenue  of 
4,ft00,000  dollars ;  which  was  paid  into  the  trea* 
amy  cf  the  United  States  as  the  proceeds  of  one 
year.  In  the  year  1808,  the  whole  of  this  im- 
nense  sum  had  vanished !  In  order  to  show  hottr 
tittle  the  Americans  have  sufl^ed  upon  the  ag« 
grtgate  from  Berlin  decrees  and  orders  of  council; 
from  Fuench  menaces,  and  British  actions ;  it  is 
odiy  necessary  to  state,  that  in  1803  the  duties 
collected  at  New  York  scarcely  amounted  to 
4^000,000  of  dollars  ;  and  that  at  the  period  of 
lajring  on  the  embargo,  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
1807)  tbey  amounted  to  nearly  7;000,000  dollars.' 
After  this,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  complain  of  the  vio- 
lation of  neutral  rights  I 

Every  day,  except  Sunday,  is  a  market-day  in 
New  York.  Meat  is  cut  up  and  sold  by  the  joint 
or  io  pieces,  by  the  Ucensed  butchers  only,  their 
^Mits,  or  servants.  Each  of  these  must  sell  at 
baa  own  itaH,  and  conclude  his  sales  by  one  o'clock 
ki  th«  afternoon^  between  the  1st  of  May  and  the 
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1ft  of  Nevember^  and  two  between  the  let  of  No« 
veniber  ftiul  tbe  1 0t  of  May.  Batckerf  are  feeuacd 
by  tbe  mayor^  who  is  ck;rk  of  the  markeL  He  re^ 
oeires  for  every  qnarter  of  beef  sold  io  the  market 
mx  ceaU;  for  eve^  bog,  9boat,or  pig  above  14  lbs. 
weightjsix  cents;  and  for  eadi  calf^  sheep,  or  lamb, 
fi>ar  cettto;  to  be  paid  by  the  butchers  and  other 
persons  selUng  the  s^me.  To  prei^nt  engrcBsing, 
and  to  favour  housekeeper^  it  is  declared  un- 
lawful for  persons  to  purchase  arttcies  to  sell  agam 
in  any  market  or  other  part  of  the  city  before  twofa 
of  each  day^  except  flour  and  neal^  wbiiih  must  not 
be  bought  to  be  sold  again  until  four  in  the  lifter* 
noon :  hucksters  in  the  market  are  restricted  to 
the  sale  of  vqpetables^  with  tlie  exception  of  fruits^ 
The  sale  of  unwholesome  and  stale  articles  ctf  pro- 
vision ;  of  blcHvn  and  stuffed  meat,  and  of  meanty 
poHc,  is  expressly  forbidden.  Butter  must  be  sold 
by  the  pound,  and  not  by  the  roll  or  tub.  Persoas 
who  are  not  licensed  butchers,  selling  butobers* 
meat  o^  commissioa,  pay  triple  foes  to  the  cterk 
of  the  market. 

The  price  of  several  commodities  before  the  eriH* 
bargo  was  as  follows,  in  sterling  money :  beef^€^, 
per  lb. ;  mutton  &d  ^  veal  Jd. ;  hotter  lO^et-;  krttfd, 
the  loaf  of  3§  lbs«  fd.i  cheese  Jd.;  turkeys^f^.^aoh; 
diickens  Mcf.  per  couple ;  oysters  fd.  per  dtaea  i- 
flour  97 s.  per  barrel  of  1 96  lbs.  |  brandy  Ai.-Gd^ 
per  gallon ;  coffee  U,  6d  per  Ib# ;  green  tea  it, ; 
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b€tt  hysoii  iOf. ;  coaW  JQg.  per  cbuklron ;  wood 
9bs.  per  eord  ;  a  aoat  7/.  l€te. ;  watstcoat  und  pao* 
taiooA  4/.  lOs.^  bat  54^.;  pair  of  boots  64««| 
vrashiog  3^.  Gel.  per  doten  pieces.  Price  of  lodgr 
tog  at  genteel  boarding-bouses,  from  one  guinea 
and  a  half  to  tbree  guineas  pet  #eek.  After  tk^ 
embargo  took  place  the  price  of  provisions  fell  to 
nearly  half  the  above  sums,  and  European  com* 
modities  rose  in  proportion.  The  manufactures  of 
America  are  yet  in  an  infant  state ;  but  in  Hew 
York  there  are  several  excellent  cabinet-*makers^ 
coach-makerts  &e.  who  not  only  su{^ly  the  coun- 
try with  bousebokl  furniture  and  carrti^es,  but 
alsD  -export  very  kirgdy  to  the  West-Indies,  and 
to  foveigo  possessions  on  the  continent  of  America. 
Thetr  workmanship  f^mld  be  considered  elegant 
mid.  modern  in  London ;  and  they  bate  the  ad- 
vaiitage  of  prqi^uring  mahogany  and  other  wood 
vuohMieaper  than  we. 

'>€fme  kiws  are  not  wholly  unknown  in  i\inerioa. 
JXliere  i»  an  wcA  in  force  for  the  preservation  of 
heath  bens  and  other  game,  which  was  pasaed  in 
the  year:  1701. 

*!Biere  are  thtrly-one  benevolent  instituttopsan 
'N^w  Yv^k.  The  names  of  them  are  as  foUour : 
Tammany  Society,  Free  Scbool,  Provident  So- 
aie^.  Mutual  ^Benefit  Society,  Benevolent  So- 
diety^  AUhoa  Benevcrfent  Society^  Ladies'  Society 


ibr  tbe  riUtf  of  poor  wido«^  with  small  ehiMrooy 
Fire  DefMnrtamt^  New  York  MMofikdwiog  So^ 
oioty,  SoeiMjr  of  Merchants  and  Tradesmeo,  thm 
JkBpetiMry^  Lying-in  Ho^ital,  Sailor's  Sn«g  Hsr* 
)nmr,  Marino  Society,  Manumislkm  Sooiety,  Kkm* 
poek  Institution,   City  Hospital,  Alms  Honae^ 
House  Carpenter's   Soci^,    Bellvoe  HosfHtal^ 
Marine  Hospital  at  Staten  Isfamd,  Humane  Sf>» 
ciety.  Masonic  Society  containing  thirteen  lodgesi 
German  Society,  Society  of  UnitM  Fratrum,  First 
Protestant  Episcopal  Charity  School,  St.  George^s 
Society,  St  Patrick's  Society,  St  Andi^w's  So- 
dety,  the  New  EnglamI  Society,  the  CineittnatL 
BCost  of  these  institutions  are  mere  benefit  socio* 
ties,  resembling  those  which  are  so  numeroiis  in 
England.     The  Lakes'  Society  for  the  reUef  qf 
poor  widows  with  small  children  merits,  however, 
particnlar  notice,  since  it  is  an  institution  most 
honourable  to  the  character  of  the  amiable  women 
of  that  city,  and  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  Gi^t 
Britain. 

TlMre  are  upwards  of  twenty  news^papers  pul>> 
lished  in  New  York,  nearly  half  of  which  are 
^btily  papers ;  besides  several  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines  or  essays.  The  high  price  of  psq)er,  b- 
bour,  and  taiLes  in  Great  Britain  has  been  very 
lMK>trable  to  authorship  and  ttie  pnblieation  of 
bo(4cs  in  America*    Foreign  piMtcations  are  alse 


cfa«iged  wifli  a  datf  of  taper  orab;  tad  fintfigft 
mg8  ace  «xmB|rttdl  fnom  aU  bopart*  Tbait  :ad^ 
%wintaga>  h«f e  CK^iiitaftcd  the  mmnkuimtusmol  pij^ar 
«adUt»  priotios^i>f  baoka  is  Uw  United  Statoi^ 
iMth^wfaioh  are  now  4»iTiad  xm  to  a  very  latga 
«dteot.  The  new  works  that  appear  in  Aanmea^ 
or  rather  original  prodactions,  are  verjr  fwri  but 
every  JBngliBh  work  of  celebrity  is  immediately 
rqprinted  in  the  States,  and  vended  for  a  fourth  of 
the  original  price.  The  booksellers  and  printers 
of  New  York  are  numerous^  and  in  general  men 
of  property.  Some  of  them  have  published  very 
aplendid  editions  of  the  Bible ;  and  it  was  not  a 
little  gratifying  to  the  American  patriot  to  be  told^ 
that  the  paper,  printing,  engraving,  and  bindings 
were  all  of  American  manufacture.  For  several 
years  past  a  literary  iair  has  been  held  alternately 
at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  This  annual 
meeting  of  booksellers  has  tended  greatly^  to  faci- 
litate intercourse  with  each  other,  to  circulate 
books  throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  en- 
coarage  and  support  the  arts  of  printing  and  paper* 
making.    ^ 

/     A  public  library  is  established  at  New  York, 

I  which  consists  of  about  ten  thousand  volumes, 

many  of  them  rare  and  valuable  books.  The  build* 

ing  which  containt  them  is  situated  in  Nassau* 

street,  and  thie  tnn^^es  are^  ineorpprated  by  an  act 
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of  the  legithtare*  Tbere  are  also  Aiiee  or  Ibar 
public  reading-roooM^  and  circalatiiig  Kbrariei^ 
wbidi  afe  tepported  by  tome  of  the  principal 
booksellers^  from  the  aanoal  subocriptbiit  <^  the 
inhabitairts.  Tbere  k  a  museum  of  natural  curio* 
ttties  in  New  York,  but  it  contains  nothing  worthy 
of  partieular  notice. 
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CHAPTEU  XXIX. 

Nkmber  of  Deaths  at  New  York — Mode  of  living 
in  America — The  Yellow  Fever — Population  of 
New  York — Deaths  —  Church-yards  — *■  Funera Is 
— Society  of  New  York — Elegant  Women-*^ 
French  and  English  DresseS'-^Fine  F^gures-^ 
Delicate  Complexions — Bad  Teeth^  a  grounds 
less  Charge — Education — Thirst  after  Knoio* 
kdge — Arts  and  Sciences — Literature — Taste 
for  Reading — Salmagundi — The  Echo — Bar-^ 
law's  Columbiad — Smoking-^  Style  of  living  at 
New  York — Splendid  Marriages — Great  For* 
(unes— Anecdote  of  a  Sailor — Quakers*  Meeting 
— Quakers — Anecdote  of  a  Jew-'^Singing  Schools 
— Christmas  Day-^Political  Parties — Du^ls. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  malignant  or  yellow 
fever  made  very  great  ravages  among  the  inh^il^i- 
tants  in  1805^  the  last  time  of  its  appearance  in 
^ew  York;  for  the  deaths  very  little  exceeded 
the  preceding  and  subsequent  years. 
In  1 804  the  deaths  were  3,o64 

1805  .....  3,352 

1806  .....  .  2,252 

'   Of  the  above  number  fifty *one  were  suicides; 
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and  according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Mitchill, 
upwards  ot  one-third  of  the  deaths  are  occasioned 
by  consumption  and  debility.  To  the  influence 
of  moisture  and  the  sudden  changes  of  the  wea« 
ther  has  been  attributed  the  prevalence  of  nervous 
disorders  and  debility  among  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Much 
may,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  those  causes ;  but 
I  thiuk  the  mode  of  living  has  a  more  immediate  | 
V  effect  upon  the  human  frame  than  even  the  cli- 
mate of  a  country.  The  higher  and  middling 
classes  of  the  Americans,  who  reside  chiefly  in  the 
great  towns  or  their  neighbourhood^  live,  gene- 
rally  speaking,  in  a  more  luxurious  manner  than 
the  same  description  of  people  in  England.  Not 
that^heir  tables  are  more  sumptuously  furnished 
on  particular  occasions  than  ours ;  but  that  their 
ordinary  meals  consist  of  a  greater  variety  of  ar- 
ticles, many  of  which  from  too  frequent  use  may, 
perhaps,  become  pernicious  to  the  constitution. 
The  constant  use  of  segai:s  by  the  young  men, 
even  from  an  early  age,  may  also  tend  to  impair 
the  constitution,  and  create  a  stimulus  beyond 
that  which  nature  requires^  or  is  capable  of  sup* 
porting.  Thar  dread  of  the  yellow  fever  has 
induced  a  more .  frequent  use  of  tobacco  of  late 
years ;  but  it  is  now  grown  into  a  habit  that  will 
not  be  easily  abandoned.  The  other  classes  of 
the  community^  who  reside  in  the  interior  and 
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back  parts  of  the  country^  are  often  obliged  to  live 
upon  salt  provigions  the  greatest  part  of  the  year^ 
and  sometimes  on  very  scanty  fore ;  besides  whicb^ 
they  generally  dwell  in  miserable  log  huts^  inca- 
pable of  defending  them  effectually  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather.  Those  who  have  the  means 
of  living  better  are  great  eaters  of  animal  ftx>d^ 
which  is  introduced  at  every  meal ;  together  with 
a  variety  of  hot  cakes^  and  d  profusion  of  butter : 
all  which  may  more  or  less  tend  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  bilious  disorders,  and  perhaps  lay  the  foun* 
dation  of  those  diseases  which  prove  fatal  in  hot 
climates.  The  effects  of  a  luxurious  or  meaffe  X 
diet  are  equally  injurious  to  the  constitution,  and, 
together  with  the  sudden  and  violent  changes  of 
the  climate,  may  create  a  series  of  nervous  com* 
plaints^  consumption,  and  debility,  which  in  th^ 
states  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  carry  off  at  leeist 
one  thjrd  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  malignant  or  yellow  fever  generally  com- 
mences in  the  confined  parts  of  the  town,  near 
the  water-side,  in  the  month  of  August  or  Sep* 
tember.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  French  refugees  from  St.  Do* 
mingo  during  the  French  revolution ;  though  some 
are  of  opinion  that  it  originated  in  the  States ;  and 
many  physicians  were  puzzling  their  brains  about 
its  origin  at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
devising  meAis  to  stpp  its  ravages.    As  soon  as 

OS 
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this  dreadfbl  tcoaige  naket  its  appearance  in  Kew 
York^  the  inhabitaots  abut  up  their  shops,  and  By 
from  their  houses  into  the  country.    Those  who 
cannot  go  far,  on  aceonnt  of  business,  remove  to 
Greenwieh,  a  small  village  situate  on  the  border 
of  ^e  Hudson  river,  about  two  or  three  miles 
from  town.    Here  the  merchants  and  others  have 
their  offices,  and  carry  on  their  concerns  with  Httle 
danger  from  the  fever,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
contagious  beyond  a  certain  distaaoe.    Tlie  banks 
and  other  public  offices  also  remove  their  business 
to  this  place;  and  markets  are  regularly  established 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.    Very  few  are 
left  in  the  con6ned  parts  of  the  town  except  the 
poorer  classes^  and  the  negroes.    The  latter  not 
being  affected  by  the  fever,  are  of  great  service  at 
that  dreadful  crisis  ;  and  are  the  only  persons  who 
can  be  found  to  discharge  the  hazardous  duties 
of  attending  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead.    Up- 
wards of  26,000  people  removed  from  the  interior 
parts  of  the  city, and  from  the  streets  near  the  water 
side,  in  1805.  .  Since  then  the  town  has  happily 
been  firee  from  that  dreadful  scourge ;  and  from 
the  salutary ,  regulations  which  have  since  been 
adopted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  never  make 
its  appearance  again.   The  finest  cities  in  America 
were  no  doubt  preserved  from  depopulation  du- 
ring the  prevalence  of  the  fever  by  the  timely  re- 
treat of  the  inhabitants  into  the  country.    K  if 
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to  be  wished  that  the  pame  practice  was  permitted 
in  Spain  and  other  parts  of  the  continait^  which 
are  sometimes  visited  by  pestilential  fevers^  instead 
of  surrounding  the  towns  by  a  cordon  of  troops^ 
and  cutting  off  all  communication  between  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  and  the  country. 

The  following  census  of  the  population  of  New 
York  was  taken  in  1 807) and  laid  before  the  mayoi*^ 
aldermen^  and  commonalty  of  the  city  in  1808* 
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Of  the  preceding  nomber  of  inhabitants  43^881 
are  females^  and  40^649  ^^^  males ;  making  a  total 
of  839530.  In  1805  the  population  of  New  York 
was  75,770 :  thus  in  the  course  of  one  year  and 
ten  months  there  has  been  an  increase  of  inhabi- 
tants to  ^e  amount  of  7)7^'  &n^  within  the 
same  pa'iod  the  number  of  slaves  has  decreased 
272.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  population 
of  this  city  at  different  periods  from  its  earliest 
settlement    ' 

In  the  year  1^7  there  were  4,S03  inhabitants. 


1756  .  . 

.  .  15»000 

1771  . 

.  .  31,863 

1786  . 

.  .  23,614 

1791  . 

.  .  33,131 

1801  .  , 

.  .  60,489 

1805  .  . 

.  75,770 

I8O7  .  . 

.  83,530 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  population  of  New 
York  has^  in  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  1786 
to  1605,  more  than  tripled  itself;  and  should  the 
population  continue  to  increase  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  will  in  1855  amount 
to  705,650,  a  population  greater  than  that  of 
Paris.  At  this  day  it  is  equal  to  the  whole  num* 
ber  of  inhabitents  in  the  Slate  of  New  York  fifty 
years  ago^ 

If  any  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  salubrity 
cl  the  dimate^  and  the  healthiness  of  the  inhabit 
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tants  of  a  town^  by  the  nmnber  of  deaths^  London 
miut  be  reckoned  to  have  the  advantage  of  Ne^^ 
York  in  these  respects.  The  amoant' of  deaths  in 
the  former  city  is  aboat  ^fiftieth  part  of  its  popular 
tion,  while  in  New  York  it  is  at  least  one  thirlieihj^ 
the  number  of  deaths  ranging  between  %bO0  aa<l 
3,000  per  annum.  I  am^  however^  more  inclined 
to  attribute  this  great  nrartah'ty  to  improper  diet  I 
and  mode  of  living  than  to  the  insalubrity  of  the ' 
climate.  The  church-yards  and  vaults  are  also 
situate  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  crowded  with 
the  dead.  If  they  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  the  people,  they  are  at  le^st  very  unsightly  ex- 
hibitions. One  would  think  there  was  a  s^rcity 
of  land  in  America,  by  seeing  such  large  pieces  gS 
ground  in  one  of  the  finest  streets  of  New  York 
occupied  by  the  dead,  But  even  if  no  noxious 
effluvia  were  to  arise,  (and  1  rather  suspect  there 
must  in  the  months  of  July,  August^  and  Septenv- 
ber,)stillthecontinual  viewof  such  acrowd  of  white 
and  brown  tomb-stones  and  monuments  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  Broadway,  must  at  the  sickly 
season  of  the  year  tend  very  much  to  depress  the 
spirits,  when  they  should  rather  be  cheered  and  en- 
livened, for  at  that  period  much  is  effected  by  the 
force  of  imagination.  There  is  a  lai^e  burying- 
ground  a  short  distance  out  of  town ;  but  the  ce- 
meteries in  the  city  are  stijl  used  at  certain  periods 
of  th?  yeiw* 
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Tbey  bury  their  dead  within  twenty-four  houfs;  \ 

a  custom  probably  induced  by  the  heat  of  the  cli«^ 

mate  daring  the  summer  months :  but  I  see  no 

reason  why  it  should  be  extended  to  the  winter 

months,  which  are  cold  enough  to  allow  of  the 

dead  being  kept  for  three  or  four  days,  if  nothii^ 

else  prevents  it.      While  I  was  at  New  York, 

a  young  gentleman,  a  native  of  Gtemit  Britain, 

who  had  settled  in  that  city,  died  suddenly  ond 

evening  at  the  house  of  an  Anoerican  gentlemaa 

to  whose  daughter  he  was  paying  his  addresses* 

It  was  a  most  distressing  scene  for  the  young  lady, 

for  he  dropped  down  at  the  very  moment  he  waa 

Icneeling  before  her  in  a  playful  mood.  The  young 

man  was  taken  home  to  the  house  where  he  lodged, 

and  before  four  o*clock  the  neiLt  afternoon  he  was   ' 

interred.  My  motive  for  mentioning  this  circuoi*- 

stance  is,  because  I  understood  that  when  they 

went  to  screw  the  coffin  down  he  bled  at  the  nose; 

and  that  the  pillow  on  which  his  head  rained 

was  warm  :  notwithstanding  which  he  was  buried^ 

witiiout  any  means  being  tried  to  restore  him  I 

I  cannot  but  think  this  .was  a  very  culpable  omis*^ . 

aion  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  considering  the 

sodden  manner  in  which  he  had  apparently  beea 

deprived  of  life. 

Funerals  at  New  York,  as  well  as  in  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  United  States^  are  attended 
by  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the  friends  and  ac* 
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qwiiolmnett  of  the  dcoeated^  who  are  invited  by 
•dveitiieaieots  in  the  newspapers  to  attend  their 
departed  friend  to  the  grave.  On  soch  occasions 
I  have  seen  upwards  of  five  hmidred  people^  and 
the  larger  the  number  the  more  the  deceased  is 
supposed  to  be  respected  and  valued.  I  cannot 
help  thinkings  however,  that  these  numerous 
meetings  savour  somewhat  of  ostentation,  though 
certainly  there  is  no  parade  of  hearses,  nodding 
plumes,  and  mourning  coaches.  The  people  at«- 
tend  for  the  most  part  in  their  ordinary  dress,  ex* 
eept  those  who  are  nearly  related,  or  particular!)^ 
intimate  with  the  deceased.  The  clergyman, 
physician,  and  chief  mourners,  wear  white  scarfs,, 
which  it  is  also  the  custom  to  wear  on  the  fol« 
lowing  Sunday.  The  deceased  is  interred  with  or 
without  prayers,  according  to  the  faith  he  pro- 
fessed. 

The  Sodety  of  New  York  consisists  of  three 
distinct  classes.  The  ^rst  is  composed  of  die 
constituted  authorities  and  government  officers; 
divines,  lawyers,  and  physicians  of  eminence ;  the 
principal  merchants  and  people  of  independent 
property.  The  second  comprises  the  small  mer- 
chants, retail  dealers,  clerks,  subordinate  officers 
of  the  government,  and  members  of  the  three 
professions.  The  iiird  consists  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  peq>le.  l^he  first  of  these  associate 
together  in  a  style  of  elegance  and  splendour 
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Ittde  inferior  to  Europetm.  Th^r  bonseB  ave 
ibraished  with  ewry  thing  that  is  useful,  agre^ 
able^  or  ornamental ;  and  many  of  them  are  fitted 
up  in  the  tasteful  magnificence  of  modern  style. 
The  dress  of  the  gentlemen  is  plain,  eleganl; 
and  fashionable,  and  corresponds  in  every  respect 
with  the  English  costume.  The  ladies  in  general 
seem  more  partial  to  the  light,  various,  and  dasb- 
ing  drapery  of  the  Parisian  belles,  than  to  the  ele» 
ganl  and  becoming  attire  of  our  London  beauties^ 
who  improve  upon  the  French  fashions.  But  there 
are  many  who  prefer  the  English  costume,  or  at 
least  a  medium  between  that  and  the  French. 

la  walking  the  Broadway,  some  mornings,  I 
have  been  frequently  tempted  to  believe,  while 
admiring  the  beautiful  forms  that  passed  in  review 
before  me,  that  there  existed  a  sort  of  rivalry  among 
the  New  York  beauties,  as  there  did  about  a  een* 
tur}**  ago  among  the  ladies  of  England  ;  and  that 
^  instead  of  a  patch  on  the  right  or  left  cheek,  to 
denote  a  Whig  or  Tory,  methought  I  could  dis« 
oem  a  pretty  Democrat  k  la  mode  Franfoise,  and  a 
tweet  little  Federalist  k  la  mode  Anglpise.  I  know 
not  whether  my  surmises  were  just ;  but  it  is  cer* 
tain  that  Mrs.  Toole  and  Madame  Bouchard,  the 
two  rival  leaders  of  feshioo  in  caps,  bonnets,  fea<* 
^rs,  flowers,  muslin,  and  lace,  have  eaoh  their 
partisans  and  admirers :  one  because  she  is  an  Eiv* 
glishwoman^  and  the  other  because  she  is  French ; 
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and  if  the  ladies  are  not  really  dirided  in  opinion 
M  to  politics,  they  are  most  unequivocally  at  issue 
with  respect  to  dress. 

The  young  ladies  of  New  York  are  in  general 
handsome,  and  almost  universally  fine  genteel 
figures.  Though  I  am  not  inclined,  like  their  sly 
cestigator  Anthony  Evergreen,  to  attribute  their 
fine  forms  to  pickles  and  the  vinegar-cruet ;  yet 
they  certainly  are  too  fond  of  tight  lacings  and 
compressing  their  waists  between  steel,  stay  tape, 
and  whalebone.  Fair  complexions,  regular  features, 
and  fine  forms,  seem  to  be  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristics of  the  American  fair  sex.  They  do  not, 
however,  enjoy  their  beauty  for  so  long  a  period  as 
Englishwomen, neither  do  they  possess  the  bloodi- 
ing  countenance  and  rosy  tinge  of  health  so  pre- 
dominant among  our  fair  countrywomen,  whose 
charms  never  stand  in  need  of  cosmetics.  The 
beauty  of  the  American  women  partakes  more  of 
the  lily  than  the  rose;  though  the  soft  glow  of  the 
latter  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with.  Their  climate, 
however,  is  not  so  favourable  to  beauty  as  that  of 
England,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  heat  and 
violent  changes  of  the  weather  peculiar  to  America. 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  justice  to  the 
American  fair,  that  I  saw  but  very  few  who  had 
recourse  to  rouge  for  the  purpose  of  heightening 
their  diarms. 

Mo^  travellers  who  have  visited  America  have 
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charged  the  ladtes  of  the  United  States  unWersally 
with  having  bad  teeth.  This  accusation  is  certainly 
very  erroneous  when  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
fair  sex,  and  to  them  alone«  That  the  inhabitants 
of  the  States  are  often  subject  to  a  premature  loss 
of  teeth  is  allowed  by  themselves  ;  and  the  cause 
has  even  been  discussed  in  the  papers  read  before 
the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  but  it  does 
not  particularly  attach  to  the  females,  who^  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  are  much  more  ex- 
empt from  that  misibrtune  than  the  men.  Indeed 
most  of  the  young  ladies  I  met  with  during  my 
tour  through  the  country  had  in  general  excellent 
teeth:  some  in  particular  were  extremely  even  and 
regular,  and  as  white  as  ivory.     One  instance  of 

this,  1  met  with  in  Miss  M ,  a  handsome 

young  quakeress,  the  daughter  of  the  lady  at 
whose  house  I  boarded.  If  Mr.^jfiloore  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  seen  her  ivory  teeth,  her 
ruby  lips,  and  blooming  conntenatice,  he  would  not 
have  so  coolly  said — 

"  Some  cavillers — 
Object  to  sleep  wiih  fellow  travellers  p 
Bat  Saints  protect  the  pretty  quaker. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  wake  her  I**' 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  accusation  has  ori- 
ginated in  misrepresentation^  or  calumny;  and 
because  some  have  been  found  who  bad  indiffe* 
rent  teeth,  the  whole  of  the  American  fair  sex 
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bove  been  branded  with  a  charge  tiiat  at  the  ut« 
most  can  only  apply  individaany.  From  constant 
repetition  by  travellers,  who  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  judge  for  themselves,  or  to  investigate 
the  truth  of  former  accounts,  bad  teeth  have  now 
become,  in  the  opinion  of  Europeans^  a  national 
diaracteristic  of  the  American  ladies ;  when  the 
&ct  isy  that  it  is  as  far  removed  from  the  truth  as 
those  estimates  which  we  form  of  the  character  of 
a  whole  nation  from  the  conduct  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  it.  The  Englishman  is  all 
gloominess  and  brutality — the  Frenchman  all 
amiability  and  politeness-«-tbe  German  all  clown- 
isbness  and  drunkenness-^the  Spaniard  all  gravity 
and  haughtiness. — ^Yet  few  persons  will  allow  that 
tfiese  are  correct  characters  of  those  people :  on 
the  contrary,  whatever  they  might  have  been  ages 
pasty  they  are  now  considered  only  all  vulgar  errors. 
I  have  been  anxious  to  racue  the  American  fair 
from  so  foul  an  asperuon,  because,  as  far  as  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging  during  my  stay  in  the 
country,  I  do  not  think  they  ever  merited  it;  and 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  they  do  not  injure 
the  personal  charms  which  nature  has  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  them,  by  the  ridiculous  vagaries  of 
fashion,  improper  living,  or  careless  exposure  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  their  appearance 
will  completely  refute  the  illiberal  and  unhand* 
some  assertions  of  foreigners. 
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Much  hfts  also  been  said  of  the  defictency  of 
the  polite  and  liberal  accomplishments  among 
both  sexes  in  the  United  States.    Whatever  truth 
there  may  have  formerly  been  in  this  statement^ 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  foundation  for  it  at 
present,  at  least  in  New  York^  where  there  appears 
to  be  a  great  thirst  after  knowledge.    The  ricfaes 
tluit  have  flowed  into  that  city,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  have  brought  with  them  a  taste  for  the  re« 
finements  of  polished  society;  and  though  the 
inhabitants  cannot  yet  boast  of  having  reached 
the  standard  of  European  perfection,  they  are  not 
wanting  in  the  solid  and  rational  parts  of  educa- 
tion;   nor  in  many  of  those  accomplishments 
which  ornament  and  embellish  private  life.    It 
has  become  the  fashion  in  New  York  to  attend 
lectures  on  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  mine* 
talogy,  botapy,  mechanics,  &c.;  and  the  ladies  in 
particular  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
those  studies.     Many  young  men,  who  were  so 
enveloped   in  business  as  to  neglect  or  disdain 
the  pursuit  of  such  liberal  and  polite  acquirements, 
have  been  often  laughed  from  the  counting-house 
to  the  lecture-room  by  their  more  accomplished 
female  companions.    The  desire  for  instruction 
and  information,  indeed,  is  not  ootifined  to  the 
youthful  pail  of  the  community ;  many  married 
ladies  and  their  families  may  be  seen  at  philoso- 
phical and  chemical  lectures,  and  the  spirit  of  tn« 
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quiry  is  becoming  more  general  among  the  gen* 
tlemen.  The  majority  of  the  merchants,  however, 
still  continue  more  partial  to  the  rule  of  three, 
than  a  dissertation  upon  oxygen  or  metaphysics* 
Most  of  them  have  acquired  large  ibrtunea  by 
their  regular  and  plodding  habits  of  business,  and 
are  loth  to  part  with  any  portion  of  it,  at  their  time 
of  life,  .in  the  purchase  of  knowledge,  or  the  en« 
ODuragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.     Some,  it 
must  be  allowed,  are  exceptions;  and  others,  if 
they  will  not  partake  of  instruction  themselves, 
are  not  sparing  of  their  money,  in  imparting  it  to 
their  children.  The  immense  property  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  country  by  commerce, 
has  hardly  had  time  to  circulate  and  diffuse  itself 
through  the  community.     It  is  at  present  too 
much  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,,  to  enable  ( 
men  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  lives  to  the  study 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.     Farmers,  merchants, 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  divines^  are  all  that  Ame- 
rica can  produce  for  many  years  to  come ;  and  if 
authors,  artists,  or  philosophers  make  their  ap-^ 
pearance  at  any  time,  they  must,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  spring  from  one  of  the  above  pro* 
fessions. 

Colleges  and  schools  are  multiplying  very  ra- 
pidly all  over  the  United  States ;  but  education  is 
in  many  places  still  defective,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  proper  encouragement^  and  better 
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teot^hers.  A  grammar-school  has  recently  been 
instituted  at  New  York^  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  upon  a  similar  plan  to  the  great  public 
schools  in  England* 

A  taste  for  reading  has  of  late  disused  itself 
tbronghout  the  country,  particularly  in  the  great 
towns;  and  several  young  ladies  have  displayed 
their  abilities  in  writing.  Some  of  theic  novds 
and  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry  and  prose  are  written 
with  taste  and  judgement.  Two  or  Jthree  at  New 
York  liave  particularly  distinguished  themselves. 
It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  fair  sex  of  Anierica  haare^ 
within  these  few  years,  been  desirous  of  imitating 
the  example  of  the  English  and  French  ladies, 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  extend  the  plea- 
sures of  rational  conversation  and  intellectual  en- 
jojrment.  They  have  cast  away  the  frivolous  and 
gossiping  tittle  tattle,  which  before  occupied  so 
much  of  their  attention,  and  assumed  the  more 
dignified  and  instructive  discourse  upon  arts^ 
sciences,  literature,  and  moral  philosophy^     - 

Many  of  the  young  men,  too,  whose  minds  have 
not  been  wholly  absorbed  by  pounds,  shillings, 
and  p«:ioe,  have  shown  that  they  possess  literary 
qualifications  and  talents,  that  would,  if  their  time 
and  fortune  permitted,  rank  them  among  someof 
the  distinguished  authors  of  Europe,  The  most 
prominent  of  their  late  productions  is  the  Salma^ 

VOL.  II.  H 
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gtmdi^  published  in  monthly  eftsays  at  New  Yoiic* 
This  little  work  has  been  deservedly  a  great  fm- 
Yourite  with  the  public,  and  bids  fair  to  be  handed 
down  with  honour  to  posterity.  It  possesses  more 
of  the  broad  humour  of  Rabelais  and  Swift,  than 
the  elegant  morality  of  Addison  and  Steele,  and  is 
therefore  less  likely  to  become  a  classical  work  ; 
hut  as  a  correct  picture  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  though 
somewhat  h^ghtened  by  caricature,  and  as  a  hu- 
morous representation  of  their  manners,  habits, 
and  customs,  it  will  always  be  read  with  interest 
by  a  native  of  the  United  States. 

A  publication  called  the  Echo  is  a  smart  pro- 
diiction  of  detached  poetry,  commenced  for  the 
purpose  of  satirizing  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
political  factions  of  the  day,  who  broached  their 
revolutionary  dc^mas  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  prints.  Several  other  publications  of  merit 
have  originated  in  America,  and  are  well  known 
in  England.  Mr;  Barlow*s  ^olumbiad  has  lately 
made  its  appearance  in  a  very  splendid  form.  It 
is  an  enlargement  of  his  vision  of  Columbus. 
Upon  this  poem  1  shall  offer  some  remarks  in  the 
chapter  containing  biographical  notices  of  the 
kading  public  characters  of  America. 

Dancing  is  an  amusement  that  the  New  York 
ladies  are  passionately  fond  of^  and  they  are  said 
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to  excel  those  of  every  other  city  in  the  Uoioii^  I 
Yisited  the  City  Assembly ^  which  is  held  at  the 
City  Hotel  .in  the  Broadway,  and  considered  as 
the  best  in  New  York*  It  was  the  first  night  of 
the  season,  and  there  were  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  present.  I  did  not 
perceive  any  tiling  different  from  an  English  as* 
tembly,  except  the  cotillons,  which  were  danced 
in  an  admirable  manner,  alternately  with  the  conn* 
try  dances«  Several  French  gentlemen  were  pre* 
sent,  and  figured  away  in  the  cotillons  with  con^ 
aiderabte  taste  and  agility*  The  subscription  is 
two  dollars  and  a  half  for  each  night,  and  includes 
tea,  cofiee,  and  a  cold  collation.  None  but  the 
first  class  of  society  can  become  subscribers  to  this 
assembly.  Another  has,  however,  been  recently 
established,  in  which  the  genteel  part  of  the  second 
class  are  admitted,  who  were  shnt  out  from  the 
Ci^  Assembly.  A  spirit  of  jealousy  and  pride  has 
caused  the  subscribers  of  the  new  assembly  to 
make  their  subscription  three  dollars,  and  to  have 
their  balls  also  at  the  City  Hotel.  It  wad  so  well 
conducted,  that  many  of  the  subscribers  of  the 
City  Assembly  seceded,  and  joined  the  opposition 
one,  or  subscribed  to  both. 

Many  of  the  young  ladies  are  well  accomplish- 
ed in  music  and  drawing,  and  practise  them  with 
considerable  success;  but  they  do  not  excel  in 
those  acquirements,  as  they  do  in  dancing.  Among 

US 
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the  young  men  these  accomplishments  are  bttt 
little  cultivated*  Billiards  and  smoking  seem  to 
be  their  favourite  amusements.  A  segar  is  in  theif 
mouth  from  morning  to  night,  when  in  the  house, 
and  not  unfrequently  when  walking  the  street. 
A  box  full  is  constantly  carried  in  the  coat  pocket, 
and  handed  occasionally  to  a  friend,  as  familiarly 
as  our  dashing  youths  take  out  their  gold  box  and 
offer  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

Billiards  are  play^l  with  two  red  balls.  This  in 
called  the  American  game^  and  differs  in  no  othef 
respect  from  the  mode  of  playing  in  England. 
New  York  contains  several  excellent  tables. 

The  style  of  living  in  New  York  is  fashionable 
and  splendid ;  many  of  the  pfrincipal  merchants 
and  people  of  property  have  elegant  equipages, 
aikl  those  who  have  none  of  their  own  may  be 
accommodated  with  handsome  carriages  and  horses 
at  the  livery  stables;  for  there  are  no  coach  stands. 
The  winter  is  passed  in  a  round  of  entertainments 
and  amusements;  at  the  theatre,  public  assein-> 
blies,  philosophical  and  experimental  lectures, 
concerts,  balls,  tea-  and  card- parties,  cariole  exctir« 
sions  out  of  town,  &c.  llie  American  cariole,  or 
sleigh,  is  much  larger  than  that  of  Canada,  and 
will  hold  several  people.  It  is  fixed  upon  high 
runners,  and  drawn  by  two  horses  in  the  curricle 
style.  Parties  to  dinner  and  dances  are  frequently 
made  in  the  winter  season  when  the  snow  is  o* 
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ihe  ground.  They  proceed  in  carioles  a  few  miles 
#Ut  of  town  to  some  hotel  or  tavern,  where  the 
entertainment  is  kept  up  to  a  late  hour,  and  the 
^rties  return  home  by  torch-light. 

Marriages  are  conducted  in  the  most  splendid 
style,  and  form  an  important  part  of  the  winter*s 
entertainments.  For  some  years  it  was  the  fashion 
to  keep  tbem  only  among  a  select  circle  of  friends; 
but  of  late  the  opulent  parents  of  the  new^^married 
kKly  have  thrown  open  their  doors,  and  invited 
the  town  to  partake  of  their  felicity.  The  young 
4K>aple,  attended  by  their  nearest  connexions  and 
friends,  are  married  at  home  in  a  magnificent 
atyle ;  and  if  the  parties  are  Episcopalians,  the 
fa^op  of  New  York  is  always  procured,  if  pos-* 
aifale ;  M  hi^  presence  gives  a  greater  zest  to  the 
nuptials.  For  three  days  after  the  marriage  cere* 
many^  the  i<ew-married  couple  see  company  in 
gfefA  state^  and  every  genteel  person  who  can 
-f^pf^xp  ,an  introduction  may  pay  bis  respects  to 
the  bride  and  bridegroom.  It  is  a  sort  of  levee ; 
and  the  visitors,  after  their  introduction,  partake 
of  fa -Clip  of  (Qofl^  Of  other  refreshment,  and  walk 
away.  Sopt^tim^  tlte  night  concludes:  with  a* 
concert  and  jbal),  or  eards,  among  those  friends  and^ 
acqoaintaqce  whp  fire  invited  to  remain. 

Several  yiRpng  ladies  jq  Niew  York  have  fortunes 
of  a.  hundred  pr  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
/c|»llars^  and  pften  b^tQW  tb^jr  band  upon  a  fa- 
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foorite  jrooth  who  has  eftrj  thing  to  reooomieiMl 
him  bet  nKmey,  Two  or  three  instmoces  of  the 
kind  oocorred  while  I  was  in  the  States.  I  on* 
derstand  that  unhapfiy  marriages  are  by  no  means 
frequent;  and  that  parents  are  not  apt  to  force 
the  indinations  of  their  children  from  afarictooa 
motives.  Summer  affords  the  inhabitants  the  di» 
versions  of  hooting,  shooting,  fishing,  and  horse* 
racing;  excursions  upon  the  water,  to  the  island, 
in  the  bay,  and-  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  a  variety  of 
beautiful  tours  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  are  those  of  New 
Utrecht,  Rockaway,  Islip,  the  Pkssaick  Falls,  and 
Rinnbridge.  A  place  called  BalUton,  within  twd 
hundred  miles  of  New  York,  in  the  interior  of  the 
State,  contains  some  mineral  springs,  and  of  late 
years  has  become  a  fashionable  place  of  resort  for 
invalids.  Like  most  places  of  that  kind  in  jfo- 
gland,  it  is  visited  by  the  gentry,  who  go  there 
more  for  amusement  and  fashion  than  to  drink  the 
waters,  Ballston  possesses  but  few  natural  attrao* 
tions,  except  its  mineral  springs. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  York  are  not  reroaric- 
able  for  early  rising,  and  little  business  seems  to 
be  done  before  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  Most  of  the 
merchants,  and  people  in  business  dine  about  two 
o*clock;  others  who  are  less  engaged,  about  three: 
but  four  o'clock  is  usually  the  fashionable  hour 
for  dining*    The  gentlemen  are  partial  to  the 
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bottle^  bat  not  to  etcess ;  and  at  private  dinner^ 
parties  they  seldom  stt  more  than  two  hours  drink- 
ing wine.  They  leave  the  table,  one  after  the 
other;  and  walk  away  to  some  tea  party »  without 
bidding  their  host  good  afternoon.  The  servants 
are  mostly  negroes  or  mulattoes,  some  free,  and 
others  slaves :  but  there  are  many  white  servants 
of  both  sexes ;  and  they  who  expect  to  see  a  pure 
republican  equality  existing  in  America  will  find 
themselves  greatly  deceived. 

The  embargo  had  a  considerable  efiect  upon  the 
amusements  of  the  people,  and  rendered  the  town 
gloomy  and  melancholy.  The  sailors,  however, 
belonging  to  the  shipping  in  port  had  a  holiday, 
and,  while  their  money  lasted,  amused  themselves 
with  fiddling,  dancing,  and  carousing  with  their 
girls.  Many  of  them  essayed  their  equestriaif 
powers  upon  the  backs  of  some  gingered  rozinan- 
tes,  which  frequently  compelled  them  to  make  a 
somerset  over  their  horses'  heads*  I  was  told  of  one 
who  carried  with  him  a  small  grappling-iron ;  and 
while  the  horse  was  at  full  speed  down  one  of  the 
streets,  he  threw  out  the  anchor,  which  catching 
bold  of  the  stones,  suddenly  brought  hito  up^ 
broke  his  horse's  neck,  and  hurled  him  a  distance 
of  several  yards  upon  the  pavement.  He  was 
drunk ;  and  as  ^*  a  drunken  man  is  neve^  in  dan- 
ger/  be  escaped  with  little  injury. 
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New  York  abounds  with  religioos  sects  of  vari* 
ous  denominations ;   but  the  episco|)aliana  and 
presbyterians  seem  to  be  the  most  numeroits,  at 
least  they  have  more  places  of  worship  than  any 
of  the  others.    The  quakers  form  but  a  small  com- 
munity in  this  city,  and  even  that  is  decreasing  ; 
for  the  young  people  do  not  appear  much  incline4 
to  follow  up  the  strict  ceremonials  of  their  parents 
in  point  of  dress  and  manners.  They  do  not  attach 
much  weight  to  a  broad-brim*d  bat,  nor  to  the  old^ 
fashioned  cut  of  plain  coloured  clothes.  These  little 
aberrations,  however,  do  not  bring  upon  them  the 
public  censure  of  the  Friends,  unless  they  are  ac- 
companied by  visiting  plays,  dances,  and  other 
public  amusements ;  playing  at  cards,  munc,  &c. 
for  which  they  are  read  out  of  the  society.    Not-  / 
withstanding  this  excommunicatton,  many  still 
continue  to  attend  th^  meetings,  and,  if  they  after- 
wards deport  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner, 
may  be  received  into  the  community  again. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Friends  in  Liberty-/ 
street  onie  Sunday,  in  company  with  the  family 
at  our  house.  I  observed  that  most  of  the  young 
men  did  not  conform  very  strictly  to  the  plain 
dress;  but  the  young  ladies  appeared,  at  least 
outwardly,  in  the  perfect  costume  of  the  Quaker; 
though.  I  had  good  reason  to  suspect  that  many^ 
had  fashionable  muslin  dresses  underneath  their 
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plain  cloaks^  that  would  have  made  their  elden 
i»igh  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  had  they 
been  exposed  to  view  in  their  silent  conclave.  I 
sat  nearly  two  hours  in  anxious  expectation  that 
the  spirit  would  move  one  of  the  Friends  to  relieve 
the  monotonous  silence  of  this  solemn  meeting. 
Only  a  few  words  of  admonition  would  have  re* 
moved  the  tedium  I  felt:  but  not  a^yllable  escaped 
the  lips  of  any  one  during  the  whole  of  the  sitting; 
and  I  was  so  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  brethren^ 
that  I  had  seldom  an  opportunity  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  countenances  of  the  lovely  yomig 
sisters  who  sat  with  the  r^st  of  their  sex  on  one 
side  pf  the  house.  A  few  of  the  elders  of  both 
sexes  were  planted  oppbsite  to  us,  for  the  purpose, 
I  suppose,  of  being  a  check  upon  the  looks  and 
motions  of  the  younger  branches.  After  this  long, 
and  silent  cogitation,  one  of  the  old  Friends  got 
up ;  1  now  expected  to  hear  the  much*wished-for 
discourse:  but,  to  my  disappointment,  he  shook 
the  next  to  him  by  the  hand ;  whidi  being  the 
signal  for  a  general  rising,  the  meeting  broke  up. 
Their  thoughts  had,  no  doubt,  been  employed 
upon  celestial  objects;  but,  for  n^  part,  1  am  sorry 
to  say  that  mine  were  continually  wandering  to« 
wards  objects  of  a  terrestrial  nature. 

It  is  certainly  a  delicate  matter  to  introduce  in- 
novations in  the  old*established  laws  of  any  com* 
munity,  even  though  they  have  for  their  object 
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its  nltimate  improvement     Yet  I  do  conceive^  if 
the  Quakers  were  to  allow  their  young  people 
eertain  innocent  amusements,  and  a  slight  relaxa* 
tion  in  dress,  which  are  at  present  forbidden,  and 
were  to  adopt  a  form  of  prayer  or  service,  with 
hymns,  &c*  agreeable  to  their  tenets,  to  be  read 
or  sung  in  those  intervals  when  the  Friends  were 
unmoved  by  the  spirit,  that  their  society  would 
not  diminish  as  it  does  at  present;  for  their  man* 
ners  and  conduct  are  so  gentle  and  exemplary, 
their  regulations  and  form  of  government  so  be* 
neficial  to  the  community,  that,  if  they  gained  no 
converts,  they  would  lose  none  of  their  society. 
Their  doctrine  of  non-resistance  is  perhaps  car- 
ried too  far,  and  is  little  calculated  for  this  world. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  degree  of  patience 
and  forbearance  should  beexercised  under  injuries, 
without  which,  human  life  would  become  a  per* 
petual  state  of  hostility,  firom  the  continual  repe- 
tition of  ofTences  and  retaliations,  that  would  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  endless  train. 

There  are  several  rich  and  respectable  families 
of  Jews  in  New  York;  and  as  they  have  equal 
rights  with  every  other  citizen  in  the  United 
States,  they  suflfer  under  no  invidious  distinctions. 
A  story  is  related  of  a  respectable  Jew  at  New 
York,  who,  through  the  malice  of  a  powerful 
neighbour,  was  chosen  constable,  an  office  which 
the  former  endeavoured  in  vain  to  be  excused  from 
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•Irving*  The  first  Sunday  of  his  entering  upon 
his  oflSce^  he  seated  himself  on  a  stool  before  his 
door,  and  every  servant  that  went  by  to  fetch 
water,  he  took  the  pails  from.  He  also  inter- 
rupted, as  far  as  in  his  power,  every  kind  of  work 
on  the  SahbatK  day^  and  so  annoyed  his  enemy 
and  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood  with  the  seve- 
nty of  his  regulations,  that  they  were  very  glad 
to  substitute  another  person  in  his  place. 

There  are  about  4,000  negroes  and  people  of 
colour  in  New  York,  1,700  of  whom  are  slaves* 
These  people  are  mostly  of  the  Methodist  persua* 
sion,  and  have  a  chapel  or  two  of  their  own  with 
preachers  of  their  colour;  though  some  attend 
other  places  of  worship  according  to  their  inclina« 
tion.  All  religious  sects  in  the  United  States  are 
upou  an  equal  footing,  no  one  has  any  established 
prerogative  above  another ;  but  in  any  place,  on 
particular  occasiojis,  where  precedence  is  given  to 
one  over  another,  the  episcopal  church,  or  that 
sect  which  is  most  numerous,  generally  takes  the 
lead. 

In  company  with  a  gentleman  one  evening,  I 
visited  a  singingrschool  in  Warren-street.  Here 
we  found  upwards  of  1 50  youths  of  all  ages  and 
sexes  present,  sitting  on  forms  round  the  room, 
with  a  narrow  desk  before  them  to  hold  their 
hymn  book.  They  were  mostly  children  of  the 
middling  and  lower  class  of  people,  who  were  me- 
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tbodista  and  dissenters  of  different  denominationt, 
A  man  walked  about  in  the  middle  of  the  roooi 
i)nd  gave  out  the  notes  or  cadence,  with^a,  la^  sol^ 
&c.  afterwards  they  sung  the  words  from  the  hyani' 
books.  I  could  perceive  that  many  of  the  young 
men  and  women  were  more  fond  of  ogling  each 
other,  than  perusing  their  boolfs,  and  several 
amorous  youths  appeared  to  be  waiting  in  the 
passage,  and  in  tl^e  singiog-room,  to  escort  their 
aweethearts  home.  The  teacher  has  two  doHurs 
a  year  for  every  scholar.  This  mode  of  teaching 
a  style  of  music  that  cai)  be  adapted  nearly  to  all 
the  hymns  that  are  sung  ftt  the  fneetingi  an<^ 
chapels  of  the  different  dissepting  sects^^  is  com- 
mon in  the  United  States ;  but  mpre  particularljp 
ip  the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the  union. 
There  is  consequently  a  sameness,  which  does  not. 
accord  so  well  with  the  ear  as  the  sublime  music 
of  the  episcopal  church,  and  the  pleasing  variety 
of  many  of  the  dissenting  places  of  worship  iv^ 
England. 

Christmas-day  and  other  festivals  are  observed 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England ;  but  in 
consequence  of  therp  being  no  established  form  of 
worship,  as  with  us,  the  religious  observance  of 
those  days  is  only  recommended  to  the  people,  by 
a  number  of  the  clergy  of  different  denominations, 
who  assemble  together  and  communicate  their 
wishes  to  the  common  council^  who  n^^ke  them 
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known  to  the  public.     The  following  is  one  of 
their  resolutions  for  Christmas^ay  I807. 

"  IN  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

"  December  21,  ISO?, 

••  The  following  communication  having  been 
received  from  the  reverend  clergy  of  this  city : 

*  A  number  of  the  clergy,  of  different  denomi- 
nations of  this  city,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Wednes* 
day  the  l6th  inst*  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  merciful  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence 
towards  this  city,  during  the  last  season,  and  also 
the  present  aspect  of  public  affairs : 

^  Resolved,  That  it  is  proper  to  take  public  and 
solemn  notice  of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  as  a 
people,  to  implore  the  continued  protection,  and 
those  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings,  which  are 
so  essential  to  our  welfare. 

*  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  se* 
veral  congregations  under  our  pastoral  care,  to  set 
apart  Friday  the  2^h  instant)  as  a  day  of  solemn 
thanksgiving  and  prayer ;  and  that,  abstaining 
from  all  kinds  of  servile  labour  and  recreations 
on  that  day,  they  come  together  to  acknowledge 
the  mercy  of  God,  in  again  exempting  us  from 
the  scourge  of  pestilence,  to  praise  him  for  the 
multiplied  favours  of  his  gracious  providence,  to 
beseech  him  to  preserve  us  in  peace,  and  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  our  national  prosperity ;   and 
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above  all,  to  pray  for  the  sanctifying  inflaences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  our  churches,  and  that  we 
may  be  favoured  with  all  spiritual  and  heavenly 
blessings  in  Christ  Jesus. 

*  Signed  by  order  of  the  Meetingi 

'  John  Rodgers,  Chairman/ 

'^  Resolved,  That  the  Board  unite  in  the  recom* 
mendation  of  the  reverend  clergy  of  this  city,  upon 
the  above  occasion,  and  accordingly  recommendf 
that  Friday  the  2Sth  day  of  December  be  observed 
and  set  apart  as  a  day  of  public  and  special  thanks* 
giving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  for  hb  bene* 
Tolent  dispensations  of  mercy  to  this  city :  and 
we  accordingly  recommend  to  our  fellow  citizens^ 
that  they  carefully  abstain  from  all  recreations  and 
secular  employments  on  that  day. 

"  By  the  Common  Council, 

"  John  Pintard,  Clerk.** 
New  York,  Dec.  23,  ISOf. 

The  shops  were  accordingly  shut,  the  people 
attended  public  worship,  and  the  day  was  reli- 
giously and  strictly  observed*  I  did  not,  however, 
understand  that  toast  beef  and  plum-pudding, 
turkey  and  chine,  mince  pies,  &c.  smoked  on  the 
American  tables  as  they  do  in  England  on  that 
festival ;  though,  perhaps,  those  Americans  who 
yet  retain  a  spice  of  the  English  character  about 
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them  may  continue  the  good  old  practice  of  their 
ancestors. 

New  Year's  Day  is  the  most  important  of  the 
whole  year.  All  the  complimentary  visits,  fun^ 
and  merriment  of  the  sea-^on  seem  to  be  reserved 
for  this  day,  though  much  is  now  worn  away  by 
the  innovations  of  fashion.  Many  of  the  shops 
are  shut  up;  and  the  presbyterians,  and  a  few  other 
religious  dissenters,  attend  public  worship.  The 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  others  of  the  constituted 
Authorities,  advertise,  two  or  three  days  before, 
that  they  will  reciprocate  the  compliments  of  the 
aeason  with  the  inhabitants  at  their  house  on 
New  Year's  Day.  In  consequence  of  this  invita- 
tion, I  accompanied  a  gentleman  to  the  mayor's 
bouse  in  Water-street :  we  found  the  old  gentle- 
man surrounded  by  his  friends  and  acquaintance. 
The  room  was  crowded,  and  the  gentlemen  were 
coming  in,  going  out,  and  taking  refreshments  at 
a  large  table  spread  out  with  cakes,  wine,  and 
punch.  Having  |)aid  our  respects  to  his  worship, 
wished  him  the  compliments  pf  the  season,  a 
happy  new  year,  and  drank  a  glass  of  excellent 
punch,  we  took  our  leave. 

The  bakers,  on  this  day,  distribute  to  their  cus- 
tomers small  cakes  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
and  figures ;  and  the  newspaper  editors  greet  their 
readers  with  a  poetical  retrospect  of  the  events  of 
the  old  year :  it  accords  with  their  political  prin- 
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ctples,  and  is  generally  a  severe  party  philippiff  ^ 
New  York,  like  the  other  largie  cities  of  the  union^ 
is  a  prey  to  the  violent  spirit  of  the  two  parties^ 
who  are  known  under  the  titles  of  federalists  and 
democrats.  The  newspapers  are  almost  equally 
divided  between  the  two,  to  whose  views  they  are 
of  course  subservient,  and  have  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing up  a  continual  warfare,  in  which  they  belabour 
each  other,  their  rulers,  and  the  English  and 
French  nations,  without  mercy.  **  Every  day," 
as  Mustapha  Rubadub  observes  in  Salmagundi, 
'*  have  these  slang-whangers  made  furious  attacks 
on  each  other,  and  upon  their  respective  adherents, 
discharging  their  heavy  artillery,  consisting  of 
large  sheets,  loaded  with  scoundrel !  villain !  liar! 
rascal !  numskull !  nincompoop !  dunder-head ! 
wise-acre !  block-head !  jackass !  and  I  do  swear 
by  my  beard,  though  I  know  thou  wilt  scarcely 
credit  me,  that  in  some  of  these  skirmishes  the 
grand  bashaw  himself  has  been  woefully  pelted  1 
yea,  most  ignominiously  pelted!  and  yet  have 
these  talking  desperadoes  escaped  without  the  bat- 
tinadoT* 

The  drinking  of  toasts  at  public  dinners  is  a 
very  common  method  of  venting  party  spleen  in 
America,  and  of  drinking  destruction  to  their  ene* 
mies.  The  newspapers  publish  long  lists  of  these 
toasts  the  next  day,  as  so  many  proofs  of  patriotism 
and  virtue;  and  take  a  pride  in  showing  how  bril* 
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liantly  their  partisans,  can  blackguard  public  cha« 
racters  in  their  cups.  It  was  the  violent  spirit  of 
party  that  occasioned  the  duel  between  General 
Hamilton  and  Colonel  Burr.  Hstmilton  fell  re- 
gretted by  all  parties^  and  was  particularly  de« 
plored  by  the  citizens  of  New  York,  among  whom 
he  resided.  Burr  escaped^  only  to  become  odious 
in  the  sight  of  the  whole  nation*. 
;  ^I>uels  are  very  frequent  and  fatal  throughout 
the  States,  and  all  attempts  to  prevent  them  have 
hitherto  failed.  <  At  New  York,  a  law  was  passed 
to  prohibit  the  sending  of  challenges,  and  the 
fighting  of  duels,  under  severe  penalties ;  but  it 
answered  no  other  end  than  to  produce  a  smart 
piece  of  satire  on  the  subject  of  duels. 
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I  HAD  now  remained  at  New  York  upwards  of 
six  weeks,  during  which  the  weather  had  been  re- 
markably agreeable.  Sometimes  it  was  as  mild 
and  open  as  spring ;  and  at  other  times  diversified 
with  a  gentle  frost,  which  suited  better  with  the 
season.  But  at  length  winter  began  to  show  itself 
in  its  true  colours ;  the  snow  fell  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  keen  and 
piercing  frost,  which  crowded  the  Hudson  and 
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East  Rivers  with  floating  ice.  This  was  the  period 
f  chose  for  my  emigration  to  the  southward.  Like 
the  bird  of  passage,  I  had  quitted  the  bleak  air  of 
Canada  at  the  approach  of  winter  for  the  warmer 
one  of  New  York,  where  autumn  still  reigned  in 
**  milder  majesty."  Here  I  rested  for  a  few  weeks^ 
until  I  was  again  overtaken  hy  the  icy  hand  of  eld 
Winter.  This  time,  however,  I  was  determined  to 
dude  his  grasp,  mnd  on  the  Qtii  of  January  180S  ^  - 
I  went  on  board  one  of  the  regular  packet^  for 
C^Mirleston  in  South  Carolina^ 

The  veasel  was  a  small  brig,  called  the  Calliope^ 
and  commanded  by  Captain  Reeords^  who  h^d 
formerly  bten  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
navy.  There  were  four  other  passengers  in  the 
cabiii :  one  of  them/ a  Mr.  Franklin  6f  the  New 
York  bank,  I  had  been  introduced  to  the  ei^eniog 
b^ore ;  a  circumstance  the  more  agreeable,  as  it 
is  a  better  prelude  to  acquaintance  than  the  casual 
meeting  of  strangers  on  board  a  ship ;  and  in  a  1b« 
reign  country  such  little  intimacies  serve  to  rcfnder  ^ 
travelling  very  agreeable.  This  gentleman  was  a 
native  of  Nova  Scotia,  bat  had  rasided  soveial 
jrears  at  New  York :  he  was  going  to  Charleston 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  whiqh  luid  been 
much  impaired  by  tfie  confinement  of  ofliee^ 
Another  of  the  passengers  was  also  going  to  avoid 
the  sharp  air  of  New  England,  and  to  pass,  the 
winter  in  Charleston  for  the  double  purpose  of 
;     13 
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t-ecruiting  his  health  ^nd  colkctiog  smne  cHif- 
standibg  debU  owing  to  him  in  that  city.  This 
gentleman^  whose  name  was  Turner,  had  resided 
several  years  at  Charleston  as  a  daneing-  anid  ien« 
cii^-master.  He  had  been  a  captain  in  the  con* 
tinental  army  during  the  American  war ;  but  on 
the  return  oF  peace  was  disbanded,  and  obliged  to 
take  up  those  professions  as  the  only  means  of  ob- 
taining a  livelihood.  He  was  descended  from  an 
£nglish  family  in  Elssex,  and  was  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  His  manners  were  uncommonly 
pleasant  and  amusing ;  and  during  the  whole  pas- 
sage he  aflbrded  us  great  diversion  by  the  face- 
tiousness  of  his  disposition  and  the  number  of  en* 
tertaioing  anecdotes  which  he  related.  The  other 
passengers  ^were,  a  Mr.  Bird^  an  English  gentle- 
man who  resided  in  New  York  as  merchant,  and 
agent  for  a  house  in  London  ;  and  Mr.  WilsWi 
ft  young  American  trader  belonging  to  Gennessee 
county  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Tliese  were  the  whole  of  the  cabin  passeBgeri 
exclusive  of  myself.  But  1  must  not  omit  to 
tnention  a  forecastle  passenger  who  messed  with 
the  sailors.  He  was  an  old  Irishman,  who  had 
lived  many  years  in  the  Ucfited  States,  and  was 
noM^  going  upon  a  speculation  to  Charl^tdn  ia 
the  itinerant  knife-  and  razor- grinding  prpfessiom 
His  wheds  and  other  apparatus  were  stowed  away 
Iq  tike  lon^-bQSit.  upon  deck^  and  be  toplj:  up  bis 
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ffuiTters  in  the  ho|d  upon  some  trusses  of  hay, 
which  served  him  for  a  bed.  He  had  for  a  fellow- 
pa^senger  a  Horse,  who  while  the  grinder  was 
asleep  would  frequently  devour  the  bed  from  under 
him. 

We  left  New  York  about  nine,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  fine  clear  inorning  and  fair  wind,  to 
sail  through  the  Narrows.  There  are  three  small 
islands  in  the  bay ;  \he  largest  of  which,  called 
CLpvemor's  Island,  lies  opposite  the  city  to  the 
"  ^eastwanl  of  the  Battery.  It  consists  of  about  70 
acres  of  land  ;  and  its  jurisdiction  has  been  ceded 
by  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  purposes  of  public  defence.  It  contains 
ft  fortification  called  Fort  Jay ;  but  that,  as  well 
as  the  fort  on  one  of  the  smaller  islands  near  the 
Jersey  shore,  is  yeiy  inadequate  to  the  defence  of 
such  a  large  and  w^ltby  city. 

To  the  westward  of  New  York,  on  the  Jersey 
shore^  ^  Powle's  Hook;^  It  is  a  small  peninsula 
intersected  with  creeks  and  salt  meadows,  but  ot 
late  has  been  considerably  improved  by  a  company 
who  have  established  themselves  forihe  purpose  of 
Jmiiding  a  city,  which  is  to  become  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  intended  to  rival  New 
York.  A  few  straggling  buildings  are  all  that  yet 
appear*  It  was  on  this  shore  that  General  Hamilton 
and  Colonel  Burr  evaded  the  laws  of  NewTork,^ 
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and  fought  the  duel  which  prdved  &tal  to  tht 
fortter  gentlemao* 

As  We  approiuched  near  Staten  Island,  we  were 
bdarded  by  an  officer  from  one  of  the  gun*boat» 
cruising  in  the  bay.  He  examined  the  captain's 
j^perii ;  iind  being  satisfied  that  we  w^r^  bonnd 
<vnly  to  a  port  in  the  United  States,  he  allowed  us 
•o  proceed  on  our  vbyage.  Several  instances  have 
occurred  of  vessels  breaking  the  etnbargo  laws  add 
escaping  to  the  West  Indies  or  Europe.  They 
^nnot,  however,  return  while  the  act  is  in  fbrce, 
but  must  trade  between  foreign  places  under  the 
protection  of  an  English  license,  or  a  French  cei^ 
tificate  of  origin. 

We  observed  i  great  number  of  gun*boats  at  the 
Quarantine  Ground.  They  are  a  small  despicable 
craft,  built  of  various  siks,  shapes,  and  figurea; 
some  with  one  mast,  others  with  two :  the  latter 
have  one  mast  raking  forward,  and  the  other  aft, 
with  narrow  lug  sails ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
pl^asi  the  eye  of  a  seaaaan,  for  I  have  never  yet 
iieaitl  them  spoken  of  with  approbation  by  any 
tiautical  man.  They  genehilly  darry  one  gun 
froiB  24.  to  38-pouiidef^  and  from  30  to  30  men, 
with  two  or  three  Ckffiters,  though  their  full  com^ 
))lement  is  upwards  of  50  itien^  A  part  of  the 
etew  are  artillery meti,  who  act  also  as  marines. 
The  accommodations  on  board  are  very  itncom* 
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Ibrtable ;  for  few  of  them  will  admit  a  jaum  td 
ttand  upright,  being  built  broad  and  shallow,  for 
the  purpose  of  running  into  shoal  water.  Whett 
Aey  put  to  sea  in  blowing  weather,  the  men  are 
constantly  wet.  They  are  only  fit  for  smooth 
and  shallow  waters  93  a  defence  against  the  armed 
boats  of  hostile  shippings  but  never  against  tb# 
•hips  themselves ;  for  one  broadside  from  a  frigate 
wmild  sink  a  doi^n  of  them.  The  only  service  iia 
whidi  they  have  hitherto  been  of  any  use  is  in 
enforcing  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  rivers,  harbours,  and  waters  of 
She  Union*  They  have,  however,  been  sometimes 
found  inadequate  even  in  this  easy  service ;  for 
several  vessels  have  escaped  from  port  since  the 
embargo,  and  even  returned  the  fire  of  these  ui^ 
i^niftcant  craft. 

TheQuarantine  Ground  is  situated  on  the  north- 
cast  side  of  Staten  Island,  and  comprizes  about 
thirty  acres  of  land,  which  was  bought  by  the 
ttjite  of  New  York  about  ten  jrears  ago  for  the  ac-* 
eomnfiiodation  of  the  sick,  and  for  the  detention  of 
such  vessels  as  were  too  foul  for  admission  to  the 
wharfs  of  the  pity.  Tlie  ground  is  pleasantly  si* 
tuated  on  the  side  of  i»  hill ;  and  the  neat  and 
commodious  appei^rai^ce  of  th^  dwelling-houses, 
stores,  hospitals,  &c.i8  very  agreeable,  particularly 
to  those  who  havejust  arrived  from  sea.  Abrancb 
ofthe  custom-house  is  also  stationed  heret  A  short 
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distance  from  this  place  is  jSignal-hJllf  where  a 
number  of  poles  are  erected  to  display  the  public 
^nd  private  signals,  which  may  be  seen  froin  the 
battery  at  New  York.  Every  merchant  has  a  par* 
Ucular  signal  to  inform  him  of  the  arrival  of  his 
vessels,  long  before  they  come  in  sight  of  the  town^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  practised  at  LiverpooL 
The  land  hereabout  is  considerably  elevated,  and 
Is  divided  from  Long  Island  by  a  small  cbannd 
called  the  Narrows.  A  shoal  extends  nearly  one 
third  across  the  channel  towards  Staten  Island; 
and  from  the  appearance  of  the  land  on  both 
shores,  I  am  led  to  think  that  Staten  and  Long 
Island  were  formerly  one, 

Sandy  Hook  \i  a  narrow  beach  running  from 

jouth  to. north,  about  eight  miles  from  the  foot  of 

the  Neversink  Hills.     It  was  formerly*  connected 

,with  the  continent ;  but  during  the  winter  of  1804 

it  was  detached  from  thence,  and  formed  into  an 

'island.    Small  coasting  craft  can  pass  through  the 

opening  at  high  water.  ,  A  noble  light-house  is 

erected  upon  the  Hook,  and  stands  about  due 

south  from  the  city*haU  of  New  York.  During  the 

.American  war,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Morton 

.erected  on  the  west  side  of  Sandy-hook  a  fine 

monument  of  marble  to  the  memory  of  her  son. 

Lieutenant  Ualiburton  of  the  royal  navy,  who, 

together  with  a  boafs  crew,  perished  there  in  a 

snow  storm.    A  few  years  ago  this  work  of  p4« 
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rental  affection  was  beat  down  and  destroyed  by 
the  crew  of  a  French  armed  ship,  in  a  manner 
that  reflects  no  honour  upon  their  professional  or 
manly  feelings.  It  was  ungenerous  to  wage  war 
with  the  dead,  or  to  demolish  the  works  erected 
to  perpetuate  their  fame. 

Towards  evenjng  we  lost  sight  of  the  N^ersinJk  V^  ^^  * 
Hills,  and  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  the  abr 
surdity  of  their  name,  while  I  beheld  their  sum- 
mits sink  gradually  into  the  ocean  as  the  vessd 
receded  from  the  coast     On  the  fourth  day  we 
passed  the  light-house  on  Cape  Hatteras,* about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  soon  after  which  it  came  on 
to  blow  with  great  violence ;  the  wind  changed^ 
pnd  by  the  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  gulf  stream.    The  gale  continued  to  increase, 
and  for  six-and-thirty  hours  we  lay-to  under  a 
doable-reefed  fore-and-aft  main  sail,  and  storm 
stay-sail.     The  gulf  stream  is  said  to  be  upwards, 
of  100  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  and  is  nearly 
of  the  same  extent  in  breadth.    It  makes  a  circuit 
through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  round  Florida,  from 
whence  it  runs  to  the  northward  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  where  it  branches  off  to  the 
eastward.    In  this  stream  the  sea  is  almost  always 
violently  agitated,  and  covered  with  dense  vapours; 
its  water  is  considerably  warmer  than  that  of  the 
Mirrounding  ocean,  and  of  a  greater  depth.    The 
fogs  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  are  no  doubt  * 
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in  a  great  measure  produced  by  the  golf  ttretm  t 
and  from  the  rapidity  of  its  currents  breaking  orer 
such  an  immense  surface  of  earth  as  the  grand 
bank^  arises  that  almost  constant  ragii^  of  the 
ocean  peculiar  to  that  place. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  gale  moderated ;  but  a 
heavy  sea  continued^  and  preveoted  us  from  get* 
ting  clear  of  the  gulf  stream,  which  had  carried  us 
almost  back  again  to  the  latitode«of  New  York ; 
for  it  runs  upon  an  average  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour.  Fortunately  for  us  the  weather 
became  more  favourable ;  and  by  the  next  moni« 
ing  we  were  clear  of  the  stream.  It  was,  bow* 
ever,  upwards  of  seven  days  more  before  we  ar- 
rived off  Charleston,  though  its  distance  from 
New  York  is  not  more  than  750  miles,  and  a  pas* 
tage  between  the  two  cities  is  often  made  in  three 
or  four  days. 

I  was  glad  to  find  mjrself  again  on  shore,  afler 
a  roi:^  and  tedious  voyage  of  fourteen  daysi 
though  1  considered  myself  somewhat  fortunate, 
for  Mr.  Welch,  who  left  me  at  New  York,  was 
three  weeks  on  his  passage  to  Charleston.  It  was 
now  the  23d^f  January,  and  a  smart  frost  had  pre- 
vailed here  for  two  or  three  dajrs";  but  no  snow  had 
fallen  so  far  to  the  southward.  The  weather  after* 
wards  became  extremely  mild,  and  even  rivalled 
in  warmth  an  English  summer. 

The  site  of  Charleston  nearly  resembles  that  of 
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New  York,  being  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  con«> 
flueooe  of  the  river»  Ashley  and  Cooper,  and  about 
^leen  miles  distant  from  the  light-house.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  lerd  sandy  soil,  which  is  elei^ 
vated  but  a  few  feet  above  the  height  of  spring 
tides.  The  streets  extend  east  and  west  between 
the  two  rivers ;  and  others  intersect  them  nearly 
nt  right  angles  from  north  to  south*  From  its  open 
exposure  to  th«  ooean  it  is  subject  to  storms  and  in- 
undations, w^ich  afiect  the  security  of  its  harbour. 
The  city  has  also  suflSsred  much  by  fires :  the  Iast» 
in  1796,  destroyed  upwards  of  500  houses,  and  oc- 
casioned 300,000/.  sterling  damage. 

The  number  of  dwelling-houses,  public  build- 
ing^, and  warehouses,  &c.  at  present  in  Charles- 
ton, is  estimated  at  3,500.  With  the  exception 
of  Meeting-street,  Broad-street,  and  the  Bay,  the 
streets  are  in  general  narrow  and  confined.  They 
are  all  unpaved ;  and  in  blowing  weather  whirl- 
winds of  dost  and  sand  fill  the  houses,  and  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  foot  paths  are  all  con- 
itmcted  of  bricks ;  bnt  a  few  years  ago  not  even 
this  convenience  existed.  It  is  said  that  objections 
have  been  made  to  the  paving  of  Charleston,  under 
an  impression  that  it  would  render  the  streets, 
hotter:  but  this  must  surely  be  an  erroneous  idea; 
for  a  sandy  soil  imbibes  the  heat  much  quicker, 
and  retains  it  longer,  than  a  pavement  of  stone. 
Yet  even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  still  the  delete- 
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rious  efl^  whkh  the  sand,  exposed  to  the  aetion 
of  violent  winds,  must  neces^rily  have  upon  the 
eyes  and  lungs  of  the  inhabitants,  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  increase  of  heat  that  it  is 
supposed  would  accrue  from  paving  the  streets. 
I  should,  however,  rather  suspect  that  it  is  the 
expense  alone  which  is  objectionable ;  since  the 
paving  of  the  streets  in  Philadelphia  has  rendered 
that  city  both  healthy  and  cool,  and  its  salutary 
effects  are  obvious  to  the  inhabitants.  The  drains 
in  Charleston  are  also  too  small  to  carry  off  the 
filth  and  putrid  matter  which  collect  from  all  parts 
of  the  town  :  these,  and  the  numerous  swamps  and 
^agnant  pieces  of  water,  mud,  &c.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  no  doubt  tend  considerably  to  the  ^tt« 
liealthiness  of  the  place. 

Tlie  houses  in  the  streets  near  the  water  side, 
including  that  part  of  the  town  between  Meetings 
street  and  the  street  called  East  Bay,  are  lof^  and 
closely  built.  The  bricks  are  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
being  of  a  porous  texture,  and  capable  of  resisting 
the  weather  better  than  the  firm,  dose,  red  brick 
of  the  northern  states.  They  are  made  in  Canv 
lina,  and  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  which  gives 
the  buildings  a  gloomy  appearance.  The  roofii  are 
tiled  or  slated.  In  this  part  of  the  town  the  prin* 
cipal  shopkeepers  and  merchants  have  their  stores, 
warehouses,  and  counting-houses.  Houses  here 
bear  a  very  high  rent ;  those  in  Broad  and  Church- 
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strtete  for  shops,  let  for  upwards  of  50p/.  per 
aoDum ;  •  those  along  the  Bay  with  warehouses  let 
for.  700/.  and  more,  according  to  the  size  and  sU 
tuation  of  thebuildinga.  The  shipping,  as  at  New 
York,  lie  along  the  wharfs,  or  in  small  docks  and 
slips  along  the  town.  The  wharfs  are  built  of  a  pe* 
culiar  sort  of  wood,  called  the  palmetto  or  cabbage* 
tree,  Hbe  trunk  of  which  is  of  a  spongy,  pormis 
substance,  and  has  the  quality  of  being  more  du- 
rable in  water,  or  under  ground,  than  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  This  renders  it  particularly  ex- 
cellent for  the  construction  of  wharfs,  piei^,  &c. 
The  embargo  had  reached  Charleston  about  a  foifr  . 
a^ht  before  I  arrived;  I  had  not,  therefore,  an  op« 
portunity  of  judging  of  its  trade  f\rom  appearances^ 
as  every  thing  was  dtkll  and  fiat,  and  all  business 
except  the  coasting  trade  completely  at  a  stand. 

The  houses  in  Meetikig-street  and  the  back  parts 
of  4be  town  are  many  of  them  handsomely  built ; 
somef  of  brick,  others  of  wood.  They  are  in  ge- 
neral lofty  and  extensive,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  small  gardens  or  yards,  in  which 
tibe- kitchens  and  out-offices  are  built.  Almost 
every  house  is  furnished  with  balconies  and  ve- 
randas, some  of  which  occupy  the  whole  side  of 
the  building  from  top  to  bottom,^  having  a  gallery 
for  each  floor.  They  are  sometimes  shaded  with 
Venetian  blinds,  and  afford  the  inhabitants  a  plea- 
^uit  cool  retreat  from  the  scorching  b^ms  of  tl^ 
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siiii.  Most  of  the  modern  hoasei  are  built  with 
much  taste  and  elegance;  but  the  chief  aim  seems 
to  be,  to  make  them  as  oool  as  possible.  The  town 
if  also  crowded  with  wooden  buildings  of  a  very 
infS^ior  description. 

Three  of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  episcopal 
choTch  of  St.  Michael,  are  situated  at  the  four 
comers  formed  by  the  intersection  of  B#oad  and 
Meeting-streets,  the  two  principal  avenues  in 
Charleston.  St.  Michaers  is  a  large  sub^ntial 
church,  with  a  lofty  steeple  and  spire.  It  is  built 
of  brick  cased  with  plaster.  At  present  it  is  not 
in  the  best  state  of  repair,  yet  it  is  no  bad  otna- 
ment  to  the  town.  The  Branch  Bank  of  tfie 
United  States  occupies  one  of  the  other  corners. 
This  is  a  substantial,  and,  compared  with  others  tn 
the  town,  a  handsome  building ;  but  from  tlie  in- 
judicious intermixtureof  brick,stoneand  marble,  it 
has  a  motley  appearance.  The  body  ia  of  red  brick; 
the  COTners,  sides,  and  front  are  ornamented  and 
interspersed  with  stone ;  pillars  of  marble  adorn 
the  entrance,  and  a  facing  of  the  same  covers  the 
front  of  the  ground  story.  The  expense  of  this 
building,  I  understand,  was  enormous.  Another 
comer  of  the  street  is  occupied  by  the  gaol,  with 
a  court-yard  and  armoury.  This  building  b  no 
great  ornament  to  the  place;  but  its  sitCNition, 
being  nearly  centrical  in  the  city,  is  well  adapted 
to  fiirther  the  rq^lationa  of  tlie  -police.    A  guard 
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of  aboQt  fifty  men  h  mainttined  by  the  city,  and 
iMeoibles  every  evening  at  the  gaoU  where  it  ia 
ready  to  act  in  ca$e  of  disturbance.  The  men  are 
diiefly  foreigners*  The  negro  slaves  and  servants 
are  not  allowed  to  be  out  after  the  beating  of  the 
dram  at  eight  Q*c)ock ;  otherwise  they  are  taken 
np  by  the  guard  when  goiDg  its  rounds,  and  con- 
fined in  the  gaoL  The  master  or  mistress  must 
pay  a  dollar  before  they  «n  be  liberated,  else  the 
oflfender  receives  a  fl<^ing  at  the  sugar- house. 

The  fourth  corner  is  occupied  by  a  large  sub* 
staitfiiil  building  of  brick  eased*  with  plaster.  The 
ground  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  courts  of  law ; 
abo¥«  that  are  most  of  the  public  offices,  and  the 
tqpper  story  contains  tiie  Charleston  Library  and 
Miisemn.  The  lower  parts  of  the  building  al« 
much  out  of  repair,  hot  the  upper  apartments  we 
kept  in  good  order.  During  my  stay,  I  was  al- 
lured free  aeoess  to  the  library,  having  been  in^ 
tiodueed  by  a  friend  to  Mr.  Davidson  the  librarian. 
It  was  open  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  two  in 
the  afteroooii,  imd  I  spent  many  an  hour  in  it 
very  agreeiybly.  The  library  contams  about  4,000 
volumes,  well  selected  and  arranged.  They  are 
MMtly  modem  publications. 

Tbft  library  cootains  Boydeirs  elegant  edition 
^  Shakflpeare,  and  the  large  {nints  are  framed, 
and  hung  up  round  the  room.  The  portraits  of 
the  kin^and  queen^  belonging  to  that  edition,  are 
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placed  on  either  side  the  door-way  leading  to  th« 
inner  room.  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  obscurity 
.  of  their  situation,  but  was  astonished  to  find  thenn 
exhibited  at  all ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  opposi^ 
tion  was  made  to  their  being  put  up.  There  is 
a  large  painting,  executed  by  a  Mr.  White,  of 
Charleston,  exhibited  in  the  library,  and  it  is  con*' 
lidered  a  very  favourable  effort  for  a  yoting  artist* 
The  subjedt  is  the  murder  of  Prince  Arthur.  The 
countenances  of  the  ruffians  are  scarcely  harsh 
enough,  and  their  figures  are  not  well  proportioned. 
li  is,  however/  a  more  successful  specimen  than 
could  possibly  be  expected  in  a  place  where  the  arts 
Bieet  with  no  encouragement,  and  where  genius 
must  resort  to  agriculture  or  commerce,  to  law  or 
physic,  if  it  wishes  to  avoid  starvation!  Some  new 
^casts  from  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  Venus  de  Me:- 
dicis,  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  &c.  were  depo- 
sited in  the  library  to  be  exhibited  for  a  short  time. 
They  were  the  property  of  Mr.  Middleton,  arid 
bad  lately  arrived  from  Paris.  The  library  also 
contains  a  few  natural  curiosities,  such  as  fossil^ 
minerals,  mammoth  bones,  snakes,  armadilloed^ 
poisonous  insects  in  spirits,  &c.  and  two  remark^ 
able  deer*s  horns  which  were  found  locked  in  each 
other^  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  iseparate 
them  without  breaking.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
two  animals  had  been  fighting,  and  had  foicibly 
locked  their  horns  together  in  tjie  ^nget,  and 
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being  unabje  to  extricate  themselves,  they  both 
perished.  A  Museum  has  been  lately  established 
hy^  a  gefitleman,  who  occupies  a  room  adjoining 
the  library.  His  collection  at  present  consists 
chiefly  of  birds;  an(]  I  doubt  whether  the  libe^ 
rality  of  the  inhabitants  will  enable  him  to  in» 
crease  it.  ^    . 

A  tree  called  the  Pride  of  India  (Melia  aze- 
darach)  is  planted  in  rows  along  the  foot  paths 
'of  the  streets  fn  Charleston.  It  does  not  grow 
Very  bigh^  but  its  umbrageous  leaves  and  branches 
afibrd  the  inhabitants  an  excellent  shelter  from 
the  sun.  It  has  the  advantage  also  of  not  engen* 
dering  insects,  none  of  which  can  live  upon  it,  in 
consequence  of  its  poisonous  qualities.  The  largt 
'elotters  of  ^flowers  in  blossom  resemble  the  lilac; 
these  are  succeeded  by  bunche?  of  yellow  berries^ 
each  about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  and  like  it 
containing  one  stone.  It  is  a  deciduous  tree;  but 
the  berries  remain  on  it  all  the  winter,  and  drop 
off  the  following  spring. 

Notwithstanding  the  pernicious  qualities  of  this 
tree,  I  have  seen  the  cows  and  swine  eat  the  berries, 
which  often  lie  upon  the  ground  in  large  quanti- 
ties. It  is  said  that  cattle,  and  even  birds,  are  so 
fond  of  the  fruit,  that  they  frequently  extend  their 
bodies  by  excessive  eating,  and  fall  do^n  intoxi*- 
cated ;  but  I  have  never  heard  that  they  have  been 
poisoned  in  consequence.     Yet  I  was  told  by  a 
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gentleman  at  Savannah,  that  a  friend  of  his  had 
ascertained  its  noxious  qualities,   by  steeping  ^a 
quantity  of  the  leaves  in  water,  with  which  h^  >va- 
tered  the  plants  in  his  garden  that  were  infest;^ 
with  caterpillars  and  other  vermin,  and  it  killed 
every  one  of  them.    This  satisfactorily  accountf 
for  the  reason  why  no  insect  can  dwell  upon  this 
tree:  yet  it  is  singular  that  the  berries  and  leaves 
(for  it  is  asserted  that  cattle  eat  both,  though  J 
have  only  seen  them  eat  the  former,)  should  ik* 
ttflfect  those  animals  and  birds  which  partake  so 
greedily  of  them  ;  while  the  mere  sprinkling  of  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  upon  insects  will  imme- 
diately destroy  them.    The  powerful  odour  w^ich 
is  emitted  from  these  trees,  where  they  are  pls^^tec) 
numerously,  is  often  sickly  and  unpleasant;  at  a 
distance  it  is  agreeable,  but  faint.     I  really  think 
they  cannot  be  advantageous  in  a  populous  city, 
The  copious  perspiration  arising  from  their  leav^^ 
which  have  been  proved  to  possess  a  poisonous 
quality  to  insects,  must  inevitably  affect  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  and,  in  conjunction  with  th]^ 
putrid  exhalations  from  marshes,  swamps,  filthy 
bogs,  drains,  and  sewers,  in  and  about  the  tpwr^ 
cannot  fail  to  accumulate  those  gross  putrescent 
fluids  which  cause  a  variety  of  irregular,  nervcjus, 
bilious,  remitting,  and  intermitting  fevers.   Thes^ 
no  doubt  ultimately  engender  that  dreadful  scoui|^ 
the  typhus  icterodes^  or  yellow  fever,  which  is  p^ 
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otiiiar  to  Charleston^  and  is  not  knowtl  to  have 
originated  in  the  interior. 

It  is  said  that  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  the 
Pride  of  India  is  an  excellent  anthelmintic^  and 
i«  used  with  much  auccess  in  worm  cases.  This 
however  will  pr6v«  nothing  against  its  deleteriotaft 
qualities  in  other  respects;  for  it  is  well  known' 
that  we  inake  use  of  a  great  number  of  poisonous^ 
herbS)  and  mioerals,  in  oiadicine.  .  Professot' 
Thunbei'g,  in  his  Travels  to  Japan/ say9,  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  was  there  used  like  the  seeds  of  the 
Rhus  mccedandaf  for  making  an  expressed  oil^ 
which  oil  grew  hard  like  tallow,  and  was  used  for 
camlfes.  It  would  be  an  object  worthy  of  inquiry 
for  the!medical  gentlemen  of  Charleston,  to  ascer- 
tain^ if  possible^  whether,  this  tree  is  beneficial  or 
iojurious  to  the.  heialth  of  the  inhabitants.  Thei 
tiery  advlmtag)e  for  which  it  is  preferred  above 
otiber  t^ees,  appears  to  me  a  strohg  objectioa 
against  it ;  for,  if  it  causes,  the  tleatli  of  those 
insects  which  approach  it,  I  do  not  «ee  hdw  it  can 
be  otherwise'  than  hurtful  to  the  hitman  franiel 
constantly  .imbibing,  under  a  burning,  s^n^.tln^ 
funt  and  sickly  vapours  which  ari^e  frpoi  its  wider 
spreading  foliage.  j 

■  It  ik  snrpristng  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Charle^r 
ten,  ai^er  Vbat  they  have  suflfered  frdni  fevers^ 
diduld  illow  m  many  stagnant  pieees  of  water^ 
and  fikhybogaiy;  to*  remain  in  diflSsrent  parts  of 
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^etpwn  imd  neighbourhood^ under  the.veiy  wiii-» 
dpws  of  the  dwelling-houses.  Surely .  they,  flight 
fill  them  up,  and  prevent- sucrh  nuisances  from 
afiecting'the  health  uf  the  people,  as  they. cannot 
fell  lo  do  in4heir  present  state*  The  salt  marshes 
mid  swamps  jMTOund  the  town,  which  aresitunt^ 
so  low  as  to  be  overflowed  at  high  water,  or  sprjn|f 
tides,  canQ6t  be  avoided,  though  they  emit  a  vevy 
disagreeable  effluvium  at  night;  yet  the  other 
liuisanees  which  1  have  mentioned  might  be  easily 
removed. 

Another  v^ry  extraordinary,  indolent,  or  para^ 
OHHifous  neglect  of  their  own  health  and  oomlbft 
js,  the  flithy  and  brutal  practice  of  dragging  dyii^ 
Irorses,  or  the  carcases  of  dead  ones,  to  a  field  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  near  the  high  road,  und 
leaving  them  to  be  devoured  by  a  crowd  of  rave^^ 
oos  dogs  and  turkey  buzzards.  The  Jatttr  fm 
large  Uack  birds  resembling  a  turkey  botji  m 
sieeand  appearadce;  but  from  their  caruivoeout 
nature  they  have  a  most  (^nsive  smelL  They 
how  ov^  Charleston  in  great  numbers,  and  ^f€ 
useful  in  destroying  the  putrid  substanqes  wt4ch 
He  in  diffeiff&nt  parts  of  the  city:  for  this  reaaoa 
they  are  not  allowed  to  be  killed.  The  encourage- 
ment of  these^carrion  birds,  howesrec  useful  they 
may  be,  is  extremely  improper ;  for  the  people 
instead  of  buying  putrid  substances,  <or  tbrMvipg 
them  iuto  the  river^  are  thus  ii^duced.to  IcMi 
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th^n  ^poQ  <itnighill8,  exposed  to  the  action  of  % 
^ireifcii  sun  in  the  hottest  seasons^  to  b6  de» 
itmyed  by  thrtre  birds.    The  latter,  though  ex* 
ti^i^eiy  quick  in  devoaring  their  dainty  ntorset^, 
yet  do  not  demolish  them  before  the  arr  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  most  noxious  effluvia^^irising from- 
-the  putrid  carcases  of  dead  dogs,  cats,  horses,  &?. 
.1  hatre  frequently  seen  half  a  dozen  dogs  and 
libove  a  4iondred  turkey  buzzards  barking  and 
-liissitig  in  ft^c^  contention  for  the  enlraits,  eyei, 
trnd*  other  delftaie  inorceinue  of  a  poor  unftj^iinate 
■Iiorse,  whose  carcase  would  perhaps  lie  so  ujear 
.tht?iide  of  the  road,  that,  sinless  ^sserigers  i^rere^ 
•to'whtdward,  they  ran  no  little  risk  from  the  in- 
4SH:tiotts    vapours    that   assailed    their    olfiurtc^ 
nerves.     A  part  of  the  common  at  the  back  ^f 
•^Ite  towh  is  a  perfect  Golgotha  ;  where  piles  of 
^froi-ses^  brffies  senre  the  negro^^  washerwomen  to 
^t^c^lheif'tubson. 

^*    tihibh  neglect  cm  the  part  of  the  Mitinicipal 

'"dSMrs,  resp^cting^  these  nuisances,  would  be  no- 

'  ][)Raftlofiil^  in  an)'  populous  town ;  but  bow  cnU 

'^^pMh^  must  it  be  in  a  large  city,  lifke  Cfaafieston, 

#hdb^  locftlsituation  is  unavoidably  unwlioleaome^ 

"^^fy  year  increases  the  fatal  experieoce  of  its 

''BMijflbMntt ; '  and  yet  they  neglect  the  only  reme- 

^Im  Vbrch  ate  acknowledged  to  be  eftetual,  riz. 

'^it  dtan  town  and  a  pure  air.    These  might  be 

?  iribftaUi^;  if  not  wholly^  at  leaat  in  part,  by  pavmg 


ffh^  slr^eis ;  cleansing  and  entargmg  tim 
Mewens;  ^filling  up  boge,  ditcheif  and  pQols,4if  sisLgr- 
jmnl  Jillhy  mUh  earth;  ctaUng  dawn  the  piaUpnoue 
dreei  which  line  the  atreeUi^  and  planting  othurs 
possessed  of  more  wholesome  properties ;  draining 
the  useJess  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  con- 
^oing  .the  tide  within  certain  bounds ;  adopting 
^tuqfvi  regi/^tims^  fpr  the  prevention  of  disease, 
•and  maintaining  the  streets  and  bafaitationfi  in  a 
constant  state  of  cleanness.  The  inbabitajits  Are 
rich  enough  to  carry  ii^o  exeeutioa  thew  .ii» 
provements^  nor  would  their  time  and  mouiBf  be 
^pent  in  vain ;  for^.  ^83  the  town  increased  in 
MalilUnes^j  so  it  would  increase  in  populasisasj 
wealih,  and  splendour ^  and  rival,  in  trade  aad  caa^ 
merce,.  the  richest  cities  of  the  north,  t 

The  priRcipal  public  buildings,  besides  those 
which  I  have  already  eniinierated^  are  th^  &tr 
change^  a  large  respectable  building  situajbsd  iA^ie 
JBast  Qayy  opposite  Broad jstreeti  a  p^or^^hcime; 
9^  colkge,  or  rather  gramohar'-achoQl ;  a.  Mmi£m; 
9^\id  ,m.  orphan^hQW^4  Tbia  latter  bnildinf^  ^  lii 
^oftbjf  of  ;tb^  city  pf  Charleston.  It  is  NiltmiC 
tbfSjt»^ck  :9f.  the  town,  on  the  site  of  an  o(d  fo«ti^ 
ficatiou,  .wiiidts  in  the  ^n^rican  wai*,  prov^^lte 
pbief  defence  of  the  tf>^n  wkfin  b^i^ged  byjStfir 
H^nry  Cjintoiu  The  hqjjse  i^^iM^^^jCt^miv^.mi 
con^mpdious  building  of  briQJk,  jipd  jpfasier^ftfed 
in  OS^    Th?.^t^Wisbinent.re6»«ablft3tQiiw»««3fc' 
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]wD«  for  .female  orphans,  except  that  it  is  not  cofw 
fitted  to  girls  only.  It  coDtaint  about  150  cbfl* 
drcB  of  both  sexes,  and  the  annual  expense  ^ 
provision^  clothing,  firewood,  &c.  is  about  1 4,000 
dollars,  which  is  defrayed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Siftte  oi  South  Carolrna.  Since  its  institutioB, 
upsi^nis  of  1,7<^  boys  and  girls  have  been  re^ 
fieived  into  the  house.  The  boys  are  supported 
aod  educated  to  the  age  of  fourte^,  and  are  taught 
nftdiiig,  writing,  and  arithmetic:  the  girls  ar« 
aqpiported  and  educated  until  twelve  years  of  age^ 
imdjnre  taught  the  same,  besides  sewing  and  spin* 
ningw  They  are  then  bound  out  to  some  respect 
aUecUizan  for  a  term  of  service,  ^nd  distribijkted 
'bKck-naae  classes  $  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  each 
oommissionar  of  the  orphan-hou^,  who  vtsite 
tfaem  ecoasionally,  and  sees  that  proper  attention 
i^jprnd  to  them  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  aft 
nideotodfc^  The  girls  of  this  institution  spin  and 
card  as*aocb  cotton  (which  is  given  to  the  instil 
tMioo  byx^haritspble  persons)  as  supplier  both  the 
boj^And^iHs  with  sumn^r  clothes.  On  every 
Sunday  oiorning  a  suitable  discourse  is  read  to 
tbe children,  by  one  of  the  commissioners  ia  vo^ 
lallieo^  aft  fvhich  time  they  repeat  their  catechisihi 
iftfd  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  divine  service  is 
peiifordied  by  some  one  of  the  ministers  of  Che 
gosfid  fFoAa  the  city  or  parts  adjaeent,  in  a  vhitpel 
isreeted  adjoining  the  orphan-house,  which  ii  blsa 
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open  to  the  inhabitants.  As  there  is  no  eats* 
Uisbed  form  of  worsliip  in  the  United  States^  the 
.episcopal,  presby terian,  and  independent  minislers 
of  Charleston  perform  servioe  alternately,  in  thd  , 
form  of  their  respective  persuasions.  It  was  ia-^ 
tended  to  have  appointed  a  regular  minister  i 
but  there  was  such  a  difference  of  opinion  mtB 
what  sect  he  should  be  chosen  from,  that  the  sub- 
jcict  was  dropped.  Baptists  and  Methodists^  &o: 
are,  1  believe,  excluded  from  performing  service 
in  the  orphan-house  chapel.  1  attended  ooe 
Sunday,  and  heard  Dr.  Buist,  the  presbyteriao 
siinistsr.  Tlie  chapel  is  small,  and  was  crowded 
with  people:  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Asylam^ 
or  Magdalen,  in  every  thing,  except  pa^mg  fw 
admittance,  which  is  dispensed  with  at  Cfaarl^ton. 
The  theatre  is  a  plain  brick  building,  situated  at 
the  top  of  Broad-street.  It  is  about  the  ^ize  of  our 
Cin^us  or  Surrey  theatre,  but  not  so  handsomely 
fitted  up.  The  establishment  seems  to  be  at  pre- 
aent  upon  a  very  indifferent  footing,  partionlaTly 
aiBOe  the  embargo,  which  in  the  course  of  a  eaonth 
reduced  the  performers  to  half^pay.  The  present 
leanager  is  a  Mt.  Placide,  who  formerly  exhibited 
his  nimble  capers  at  Sadler's  Wells.  He  married 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Wrighten,  originally 
e  fivoorite  singer  at  VauxhalK  She  went  to  Am^ 
.  rica^  with  many  others  of  our  theatrical  heroes 
and  herotnes,  andj  like  several  of  them,  found  an 
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Ufititneljr  grave  at  Charleston.  Mr.  Hatton  of  the 
Hay  market  theatre  was  ei^aged  by  the  Charleston 
manager,  and  arrived  in  that  city  early  in  1807. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  sang  at  the  Vaux- 
rhall  gardens,  and  in  a  few  weeks  fell  a  victim  to 
the  yellow  fever.  Mrs.  Hatton  had  a  benefit 
afterwurds  at  the  theatre,  and  returned  home  the 
following  spring.  Among  the  female  performerf 
Mrs.  Woodham  is  considered  in  every  respect  as 
the  best.  She  possesses  youth,  beauty,  and  talent!^ 
attractions  which  never  fail  to  captivate  an  audi* 
tfiiee,  and  consequently  she  is  a  great  fiivoerite 
with  the  Charlestonians.  Her  husband  died  w^iile 
J  was  in  Charleston :  he  was  a  performer  in  the 
orchestra,  but  had  originally  made  his  appearance 
on  the  stage.  Mr.  Sully  is  a  most  excellent  comie 
actor,  and  trampoline  performer.  A  young  gen- 
tleman of  considerabFe  property,  and  respectable 
&mily,  is  married  to  one  of  his  sisters,  who  was 
also  a  performer  on  the  stage.  ^ 

Mr.  Cooper  generally  performs  at  the  Charleat* 
ton  theatre  every  summer,  and  never  fails  to  draw 
crowded  houses  even  in  the  most  sultry  weathen. 
He  dashes  about  in  a  curricle ;  and  after  reasafi^ 
ing  about  a  fortnight  in  the  city,  he  returns  to  the 
northward  with  replenished  pockets,  if  they  aore 
not  previously  emptied  by  extravagance.  A  good 
benefit  is  rcdconed  to  produce  about'  eight  jbonM 
dred.  dollars*    One  side  <tf  the  thea^e  ia  intbe 


ng^eis  of 'the  gaol ;'  wbkb  is  a  very  oonvenieot  eivf 
Dnmataoce  Ibf  the  ladies  of  aa^y  virtue  and  oihera 
wbo  are  confined  in  €/bra»(^t;ffe.     I  expected  to 
find  the  CbarlesioQ  stage  fvell  sQpplied  with  $0oip 
mggrpe^  who  wo«td  have  perforaied  the  African 
9nd  Savage  characters,  in  the  dramatio  pit^ees,  to 
tii^  life;  instead  of  which  the  delusion  was^e^ea 
worse  than  on  o4ir  own  stage ;  for  so  far  from  ena« 
ploying  real  rtegroes^  the  performers  would  not 
even  condescend  to  blacken  their  feces,  or  dress  m 
any  manner  resembling  an  African.  ThtsI  aftei^ 
wards  lieamt  was  occasioned  by  o^otives  <^(poHcy^ 
krt  the  negroes  in  Charleston  should  *Goncevv>^ 
frdm  being  represented  on  the  stage/  and  having 
thair  colour,  dtess,  manners,  and  ctlstoms  imitated 
by  the  while  people,  that  they  were  very  tmpor* 
tant  personages ;  and  might  take  improper  liber- 
ties in  conficquence  of  it.     For  this  reason,  also^ 
Othello  and  other  plays  wliere  a  black  man  is  the 
hero  of  the  piece  are  not  allowed  to  be  performed; 
not  are  any  of  the  n^roes  or  people  of  colour 
pevfnitted  to  visit  the  theatre.     During  my  stay- 
in  Charleston  the  ^^Travellers'"  was  perfoniie4 
fer  Mrs.  Piacide^s  benefit ;   the  last  act  was  oon«- 
ifierted  wholly  into  an  American  9cene,  and  the  ai- 
4ttaion8  and  claptraps  transferred  from  an  JBngUfk 
Admiral  to  an  American  Commodore.     In  thia 
iBanner  njostof  our  dramatic  pieces  are  obliged 
tdl>e  pruned  of  all  their  luxuriant  complinEients  to 
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to  American  repiihlicaiis^  ^ome  fanr,  -hawami^ 
iaacb^rkently  esoape  tbe  pruningJuodfe  oF  the  ma* 
Aagiar ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  aaii«sed  80oietiiUM 
to  hear  tbe-^raUes  of  my.OQimtiy  warmly,  ap^ 
|iiaud0d.tn  the  .theatre,  while  .i^boie  coffee*  houses 
af  ppliitktiaaa.woukl.be  up  in  arms  all  thietboKe  mt^ 
timi  of  il3a.name.. 

i.  Theigardeatligntfied  hf  the  name  of  Vaaocha^ 
n  aUa.oiider  tbefctirection  of  Mr.  Piaotdpr  .It  it 
aijtefited^in  Broad- fttrtet,  a  short  diatajruce  from  tbe 
tkoatve^aixrrouoded  by  a.hrick  w^li,  bat  poasesaeamo 
decoration  ivoaftii^^  notice.  It  is  not  to  be  com*' 
imredereawitb  the  common. tea-gardens  in  tht 
«Qf»iiity^oP.  Londcm; .  There .  are.  some  urarm  aad 
eol4ftbati)iio]i.^pe  side  for/ the accommodatton ^ 
tke  inhabitahtsj  .  Iii  the  aummery  ^M^i^iand  iot 
okriim^ntal  ■'coneerts  are  performed  here^iaod  aoma 
of  i^;8iftttgevs  iVom.  the  tbeatae  areengaged  lotr  thA 
season. I ;  The  situatica]  and.  cli mate  of  Charleston 
are,  bo^verr.by  no  mean^: adapted  ibr  entertain*' 
ments .  ul  freua.  The .  h^avy  dews  and  vap^uift 
isfaiieh) arise  &om  the  sacamps  and  macshesjn  its 
Daighfaourhood^.  after  a  ^  hot  day,  are  l^hly  inja* 
naiia.tto  the  conatitutiooi,  particularly .nAiile  it  it 
iftflamed  hy^  tiie  wme  and  ^sp^rttuoiis  liquors  wihich 
awi jimnk  in  tbe  gardeni.  It  is,  4ilta,  the  {leripd  oC 
tbe  ^ipicly  season  wbea^  the  garden  is  open  Car 
puhUi)  {miitsemwt^  jmdr  the  deith  of  maay  pctf 
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fermeift  and  Twtots  may  be  ascribad  to  the  €n* 
tertaiitmenM  given  at  that  place.. 

There  are  four  or  fife  holeli  and  coffee^hoQses 
in  Charleston ;  but,  «Lcept  the  Planters*  hotel  in 
Meeting-street,  there  is  not  one  superior  to  aa, 
English,  public-house*  The  accommodatibna  at 
the  Planters'  hotel  are  respectable,  And  the  price 
about  twelve  dollars  a*week.  There  are  several 
iprivate  boarding-houses,  from  seven  to  fourteen 
dollars  per  week,  according  to  their  respectability^ 
A  carious  anecdote  is  related  of  a  lady  who  keq^ 
the  best  boarding-house  in  the  city.  Soon  after 
fhe  became  a  widow,  an  old  Scotch  gentleman^ft 
merchant  of  Charleston,  paid  bis  addresses  to  her, 
and  solicited  her  hand  in  marriage.  Tlie  court* 
abip  jproceeded  for  a  decent  length  of  time,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  be  said  she  wished  to 
marry  before  her  first  ^^  dear  man**  was  cold  in 
bis  grave.  She  then  very  willingly  consented  to 
throw  off  her  weeds,  and  put  on  the  bridal  dress« 
But  whetlier  the  old  gentleman  repented  of  his 
hasty  love,  or  had  some  private  reason  for  (kclining 
the  marriage,  I  know  not :  he,  however,  put  off* 
the  nuptial  ceremony  from  time  to  time  until  his 
ikir  inamorata  became  impatient,  and  demanded 
the  fiilfiiment  of  his  promise,  which  it  seems  the 
old  gentleman  had  unluckily  given.  He  was  now 
under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  eclaircisse^ 
men/,  and  positively  refased  to  marry  her^  giving 
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M  a  reason  that  he  understood  she  was  rather  fi>i> 
Jbnd  ofth  bottle.  This  false  and  scandalous  aceti* 
aation  highly  incensed  the  lady ;  and  finding  that 
be  was  going  to  reside  in  England,  she  disposed 
of  her  house  and  property,  and  followed  him  to 
I»ndon,  where  she  commenced  an  action  againit 
binni  for'  br^h  of  promise,  and  for  defhraatton. 
iThe  damages  were  laid  at  several  thousand  pounds^ 
^nd  eminent  counsel  were  retained  for  the  cause* 
The  old  g0nt)eman  finding  himself  so  closely 
pressed,  jsnd  likely  to  be  a  great  loser  by  his  un- 
fortunate courtships  would  have  willingly  married 
lier  rather  than  have  to  pay  such  enormous  da- 
mages.   This  would  very  likely  have  taken  place^ 
for  the  lady  herself  was  by  no  means  hard-hearted, 
and  ipight  perhaps  have  taken  the  old  spark  tb 
her  bed,  had 'not  a  keen  relation  of  his,  who  prd- 
b^Iy  was  looking  forward  to  a  snug  little  legacy, 
said  to  bini :  "  ff^hy^  mon,  would  you  disgrace  the 

blood  of  th  M'Cl s  r  and  oflTered  to  settle  the 

dispute  with  the  spirited  widow.  Matters  were 
accordingly  adjusted  in  an  amicable  manner;  the 
lady  withdre^r  her  action,  and  the  old  gentleman 
paid  her  700/.  and  all  expenses.  She  afterwards 
returned  to  Charleston,  and^opened  a  very  hand* 
some  boarding-house,  which  is  resorted  to  by 
all  the  fashionable  strangers  who  arrive  in  th« 
(ity.    The  old  gentleman  has  visited  Charle8tO0 


si^^al  times  iMce  to  recover  His  <otit^i^Iit)^ 
dtebti  -and  property^  and  I  dare  say  never  passes 
her  hcmseti^ithout  k  sigh  for  the  lofee  of  both  wife 
ind  ea»ly.  ' 

'    6hffrIe9ton  contema  a  hand$ame*  and  commo-^ 
*oii8  tnBrJcet:pfece,    extending   from   Meeting-^ 
street  to  the  wat^i^side,  whicli  is  as  well  supplied 
with'|yrt>visk>n9  as  thecountry  will  permit.   Com* 
pared,  however,  with  the  markets  of  the  northerrt' 
towns,  the  supply  is  Very  inferior  both  in  qualitj 
and  quantity.    The  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  pork, 
of  South  Caroling  are  seldom  met  with  in  pertec- 
tion ;  and  the  hot  weather  renders^  il  impossible  to 
keep  the  meat  many  hours  after  it  is  killed.    Larg^ 
supplies^  of  corned  beef  and  pork  are  brought  from" 
the  notthern  states.     Though  the  rivers  abound 
with  n  great  variety  of  fish,  yet  very  few  are  brought 
to  market.     Oystets,  however,  are  abundant,  and 
are  cried  about  the  streets  by  the  negroes.    They 
are*  generally  shelled,  put  into  small  pails,  which 
the  negroes  carry  on  their  heads,  and  sold  by  the 
measure :  the  price  is  about  8rf.  per  quart.   V^e- 
tabies  have  been  cultivated  of  tate  years  witti  great 
itt^ce^^,  fiAd  there  is  a  tolerable  supply  in  the 
market.  The  long  potatoe  is  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Garohnian^.  There  are  two  kinds,  which  differ 
in  nothrng  but  the  colour.  When  boiled,  they  eat 
iweet^  and  mealy,  resembling  very  much  a  boiled 
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cheMiit  Applesy.  pears,  and  other  firoit  are  very 
scarce^  being  only  brought  occasionally  fipomtbt 
TKHthera  states.  In  summer  Charlestan  is^  tohe#- 
rably  well  supplied  with  the  fruits  peculiar  to 
TOUthern  climates ;  and  large  quantities  of  pine 
appjes,  &c.  are.  brought  .from  the  West  Indies^ 
Wild  ducks,  gees^,  turkeys,  and  other  fowl^  ave 
brought  to  market  by  the  country  people,  though 
not  in  very  great  abundance. 

The  expense  of  living  at  Charleston  may  be 
estimated  from  the  following  table  of  commo- 
dities^ the  prices  of  which  are  in  sterling  money* 
Bread  about  3d.  per  lb.,  butter  Jd.,  cheese  6^., 
beef  id.,  mutton  6d.,  veal  Sd.,  oysters  8d.  per 
quart;.  Hyson  tea  6s.  per  lb.,  coffee  I*.  6dl,  Ha- 
vannah  sggar  6d.,  Louisiana  sugar  G^d.,  loaf  su- 
gar 1^.,  brandy  7^*  per  gallon,  Jamaica  rum  7^*f. 
riTew  England  rum  3^.  6d.,  Hollands  p.,  Malaga 
wine  5^.  lOd.,  Claret  12^.  per  dozen,  spermaceti 
oil  55.  3d.  per  gallon,  lamp  oil  3^.,  Florence  oil  3s. 
per  pint.     Bottled  porter,  from  London,  2^.  3d. 
per  battle.    House  rent  from  30/.  to  700/.  per  au« 
num,  boarding  at  taverns  and  private  houses  from 
a  guinea  and  a  half  to  three  guineas  per  week, 
-washing  3^.  6d.  per  dozen  pieces,   a  coat  from 
6/.  \0s.  to  8/.,  other  apparel  in  proportion ;  hair- 
cutting  3sp  6d.y  hire  of  a  horse  for  a  couple  of 
hours  5s.,  for  the, afternoon  lO^.^  hire  of  a  gig 
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15^.  Though  liquor  and  many  other  articlet  are 
reaionable  when  pucchased  in  any  quantity,  yet 
they  are  retailed  at  the  taverns  and  small  spirits- 
sliops  at  an  exorbitant  rate.  Hence  a  glass  of 
brandy  or  rum  and  water  is  never  sold  for  less 
than  half  a  dollar ;  and  every  thing  else  in  propor- 
tion. 


'  t 
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CHAPTER  XXXt. 

Population  of  Charleston — Society— ThePlanlets-^ 
Extravagance  and  Dissipation-^Money  Lenderi 
'"^JLoTig  Credil — Charleston  Race^ — Jockey  Club< 
— Race  Course — Balls  and  Concerts — Amuses 
menu  of  the  People — Rifle  Shooting — Duelling 
— Sullivan*s  Island — Outriiges  at  Charleston-^ 
Riots  among  the  Sailors — Consequences  of  the 
Embargo-^American  Seamen  enter  the  British 
Service. 

The  present  population  of  Charleston  is  reckon- 
e^^about  28»000:  of  this  number,  not  more  thaa 
7»000  are  whites^  the  rest  are  negroes  and  people 
of  coloar^  the  majority  of  whom  are  slaves.  The 
fottowiog  statement  will  exhibit  the  progressive 
increase  of  population  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina since  its  settlement  in  1670. 


Yean. 

White  People. 

Blacks  3c  Mulatto*. 

Total. 

1670 

A  small  coloiiy  sent  over 

nod^r  Governor  Sajle- 

1700 

6,600 

■  6,500 

1721 

14,000 

14,000 

•172a 

14,000 

18,000 

33,000 

1734 

7,333 

22,000 

29,333 

1765 

40,000 

90,000 

130,000 

m% 

1 40^173 

I08>896 

249,073 

1600 

196,556 

149,336 

345,691 

1808 

250,000      . 

200,000 

450,000 

VOL.  II. 
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Charleston  has  been  described  as  the  seat  of 
hospitality,  elegance^  and  gaiety.  Whatever  it 
inay  boast  of  the  former,  it  is  certain  there  was 
very  little  of  the  latter  on  my  arrival  in  that  city, 
though  it  was  the  season  for  amusements.  But 
the  iatal  fever  which  had  prevailed  the  preceding 
autumn^  and  carried  off  great  numbers  of  the 
people,  added  to  the  general  stagnation  of  trade 
occasioned  by  the  embargo,  seemed  to  have  para- 
lysed the  energies  and  damped  the  spirits  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  prevented  them  from  partaking 
of  those  entertainments  and  diversions  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
Genteel  society  in  Charleston  is  confln^  to  thfe 
planters,  principal  merchants,  pliblic  officers,  dK 
vinesi  lawyers,  and  physicians. 

«The  planters  are  generally  considered  as  th^ 
wealthiest  people  in  the  state.  This  may  be  tru^ 
ynth  respect  to  their  landed  property  and  slaves : 
but  they  are  not  the  most  mone;fed  people;  for, 
except  upon  their  annual  crops  of  rice  and  cottofi, 
which  produce  various  incomes  from  6,0&i  lb 
50,000  dollars,  they  seldom  cUn  command  k  doHar 
in  cash,  and  are  besides  continualfy  in  debt.  The 
long  credit  which  merchants  and  traders  tbrOugli* 
out  Charleston  are  obliged  to  give  the  plantsers  and 
other  people  df  property  in  the  state,  is  the  sab« 
ject  of  universal  complaint  ambng  th^  former ;  ^dd 
whatever  credit  the  Carolinians  may  deserve  ff^ 
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Ihetr  *^  lihbfi^ted  hospitality,  ikflfability,  elise  of 
kiannerS)  and  addrefls/*  so  flatteringly  mentioned 
in  every  edition  of  Morse's  Geography,  yet  the 
payment  of  their  debts  can  never  be  reckoned 
among  their  virtues* 

W  lien  they  receive  money  in  advance  for  their 
Crops  of  cotton  or  rice>  it  is  immediately  squan- 
dered away  in  the  luxuries  of  fashion,  good  eating 
ttid  drinking,  or  an  excursion  to  the  northera 
Afktes  ;  virher^,  afte^  dashing  about  for  a  mbnth  or 
two  with  iaitdemsy  curricles^  livery  servants,  and 
outriders  J  th*y  frequently  return  home  in  the  stage 
coach  with  scarcely  dolhrs  enough  in  their  pocket 
to  pay  theii*  expenses  on  the  road.  If  their  cre- 
ditors of  tfen  or  i,  dozen  years  standing  become  very 
clamorous,  d  small  stkm  is  perhaps  paid  them  in 
pert,  unless  the  laiv  inteiferes,  and  compels  thepi 
to  pay  the  whole  debt  and  as  much  for  costs. 
Thus  the  planter  pocefed^  in  his  career  of  extra- 
vagance, which  in  the  midst  of  riches  renders  him 
contrnuMly  poor.  With  an  estate  worth  300,000 
dollars  he  has  seldom  a  dollar  in  bis  pocket  but 
what  is  borrowed  upon  an  anticipated  crop :  hence 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  lives  only  from  hand 
to  month. 

In  the  town  of  Charleston,  where  they  for  the 
most  part  have  han(isome  houses,  they  liv^  for  the 
time  being  like  princes :  and  those  stranget^  who 
tttit  the  city  at  that  period,  and  have  the  meant  of 
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being  introduced  at  their  houses^  are  sure  to  meet 
a  hearty  welcome.  Every  article  that  the  market 
can  supply  is  to  be  found  at  their  festive  board. 
The  wine  flows  in  abundance,  and  nothing  affords 
them  greater  satisfaction  than  to  see  th^r  guests 
drop  graducUly  under  the  table  after  dinner.  Ho- 
BpitaHty  is  indeed  their  characteristic  as  long  as  the 
cash  lasts :  but  when  that  is  gone  they  retire  to 
their  plantations.  There  they  are  obliged  to  dis- 
pense with  the  luxuries,  and  often  with  the  com* 
forts,  which  they  enjoyed  in  town.  Every  thing  is 
made  subservient  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and 
rice  for  the  next  year's  round  of  dissipation.  With 
hundreds  of  slaves  about  them,  and  cattle  of  va* 
rious  kinds,  they  are  often  without  butter,  cheese, 
and  even  milk,  for  many  weeks.  Fodder  is  fhe* 
quently  so  scarce,  that  the  cows,  horses,  &c.  lo^ 
half  starved,  and  are  driven  into  the  pine  barro#s 
and  woods  to '  pick  up  a  few  mouthfuls  of  rank 
grass.  The  habitations  of  many  of  the  planters 
are  also  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  destitute  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  domestic  life.  As 
to  their  negro-huts,  they  frequently  defy  all  de- 
scription. 

Tliis  mode  of  living  among  the  planters,  of 
which  the  brilliant  side  only  is  exposed  to  public 
view,  is  followed  more  or  less  by  most  of  the 
gentry  in  Charleston,  and  has  led  strangers  to  give 
them  the  cliaracter  of  a  free^  a&ble^  and  generous 
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)peof>W*  Others,  hcmtwr^  who  have  had  better 
oppoftnnities  of  judging  of  their  real  character, 
charge  them  with  ostentation,  and  a  haughty  su- 
pertilious  behaviour.  These  opposite  qualities,  no 
doubt,  attach  individnally  to  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  most  perhaps  to  theplanters,  who,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,,  consider  themselves  in  a  more 
elevated  and  indepeiident  situation  than  the  mer-* 
chants /who  dispose  of  their  produce,  or  the  traders 
who  furnisb  tb^m  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
J^eooe  they  may  be  somewhat  tinctured  with 
that- pride  and  haughtiness  with  which  they  are 
chaJ^ged,,  At  the  same  time  their  free  and  extras 
vagant  style  of  living,  their  open  and  friendly  re- 
ception of  strangers  and  visitors  at  their  table, 
kofe  n^fdoabt  won  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
(parti^B^n  of  their  good  cheer,  and  established  that 
exo^lieat  character  which  is  said  to  be  predominant 
-  aaioitg  tbem. 

. ; .  .j^elike  the  &rmer  and  merchant  of  the  northern 

-.ttotes^^yho  are  themselves  indefatigably  employed 

« tfrom^moraing  to  night,  the  Carolinian  lo1!s  at  his 

-psK  Wider  the  shady  piazza  before  his  house, 

smoking  segars  and  drinking  sangoree;  while  his 

^  DQfnerous  slaves  and  overseers  are  cultivating  a  rice 

siramp  or  cotton  field  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow^ 

^  the  produce  of  which  is  to  furnish  their  luxurious 

:,,  master  with  the  means  of  figuring  away  for  a  few 

«^  jaoontb^  in  the  city»  or  an  excursion  to  the  norths 
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v«rd.  Property  thus  emAf  Mquirad  it  as  rtadSjf 
aquandered  away ;  and  the  Carolinian,  t^jmidimfg 
only  the  pretent  moment  for  the  er^oyment  oC 
hit  pleasures,  runs  into  extravagance  and  debi 

Where  there  are  numerous  borrowen,  Iher^ 
will  always  be  plenty  of  lender^ ;  and  oany  of 
the  ni'^re  shrewd  and  saving  moneyed  people  of 
Charleston  are  ever  ready  to  aooommodate  the 
rich,  the  gay,  and  the  esetravagant,  with  toant 
upon  good  security.  Even  some  of  the  divines  ia 
that  city  are  not  ashamed  to  take  an  active  part 
in  money-lending ;  and  while  they  are  preaching 
to  their  creditors  the  necessity  of  laying  up  a  store 
in  heaven,  "  where  neither  moth  nor  rmt  dotk  cer^ 
rupt^'  they  are  busily  employed  in  laying  up  fof 
themselves  a  store  of  the  good  things  of  this  worhL 
How  seldom  is  it  that  precept  and  example  ue 
united  in  the  same  person! 

The  merchants,  traders,  and  shopkeep^  of 
Charleston  are  dbliged  to  lay  a  pro6t,  frequently 
of  1 50or  200  per  cent,  and  more,  upon  their  goods, 
for  tlie  long  credit  which  the  gentry  are  accus* 
tomed  to  take.  Where  they  meet  with  good  payw 
ments,  they  seldom  fail  to  realise  an  independent 
fortune ;  for  they  sell  nothing  under  50  per  oent., 
even  for  ready  money :  but  it  often  happens  diat^ 
alter  they  retire  from  business,  they  have  a  nwpber 
of  debts  to  collect  in«  I  met  wkh  several  Sootdi 
gentlemen  at  Charleston  md  Savannah^  who  bad 


WfimA  km^  hmimm  ^t^fePW  j^e^,  andVcsided 
iftMMH  iM4ii«flWVtty,  but  urerp  obliged  to  makt 
^fitoqu^Bft  Voygge»  to  Aqaerica  to  r^qpver  the  ret 
m^m^gr^  tiie\r  pfpp^y.  Thi^  is  the  case  w\i\\ 
mo§b  of  tti0SQ  tyh9  Jtis^y^  b^^g  in  business  in  the 
towQa.of  the.soirtherii  fftAtes.^  but  where  one  sue* 
ceed^  twwty  ^m  ruined.  Captain  Turner,  my 
f^<^iiupa«^]lgfjr  in  the  paclceti  told  me  that  he 
bftd  dieblts  owing  to  bifn  of  twenty  years  standingi 
even  by  pai:eots  m^  their  cbildrep,  whose  dancing 
h^  Q^er  b^fp  p^id  for  by  either  generation. 

]^Qt)9^ithsti^ding  the  vi^st  sums  of  moQey  la* 
Vislied  9wi^  by  the  planters  fmd  gentry  of  South 
Parolina^  their  eqi^ipagfs  do  nojt  equal  those  of  th# 
porthern  stateiu  They  have  certainly  a  greater 
Bumbar  of  filaveiB  to  attend  them,  but  their  coachesi 
carriages,  and  chai^s^  are  mof^ly  old  imd  shabby^ 
Th^y  have  some  excellent  horses  i  but  in  gena-al 
tb«y  ai^  b«4Iy  broke  in^  and  will  start  and  fly  at 
flmost  ev^y  .object  they  m^eet.  lIorse*racing  is  ^, 
fiivQMrite  amusement  with  the  Carolinians,  though 
more  discountenanced  than  formerly,  m^any  famii* 
Ues  h^iilg  suffered  greatly  by  the  gambling  bet^ 
loade  at  the  rac^s.  The  Charleston  races  wer$ 
b^]/i  4wii^  niy.st^  in  that  city.  They  com^ 
aaenG^  on  W^ne^day  the  17th  of  February,  a^d 
#9iiifi|e4  4»i,*ih#  Sftt^rday  fojlowiflg.  The  firsf 
it^,  seii^iio^^ea  mn  fori^  J)urs4  of  600  dollars ; 
ti^  fm^*49if%  fivj^  fer^fO^de^^i^;  thi$  thir4 
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.day,.tbret  fer  dOOdolterts  md  tiie  kit  dqr»  « 
liaodicap  purse  of  about  500  doHafft  wm  rao  Imt 
by  all  the  hones  that  were  distaniie^  the  pie* 
ceding  days.  Tlie  raoerootine  is  abo«t  »  siiJe 
and  half  horn  the  eity,  on  a  fiae  level  picee  o# 
gfooad,  a  full  mile  in  eireamfereoM.  Fooi^nile 
beats.are  run  for^  by  Aaiericaa*mi«ed  horses»  audi 
geoerally  perfiMrmed  in  eight  minatesi  tboogb^oa 
the  second  day  of  the  races  this  year  one  of  the 
lieats  was  performed  in  seven  minates. 

The  races  are  under  the  direction  of  a  joekejf* 
dub^  from  whose  fund  the  purses  which  are  raa 
for  are  prepared.  The  second  day  6f  tlie  raoe< 
was  uncommonly  hot  for  the  month  of  Ffehruayy* 
The  thermometer  stood  at  83^  in  the  sbide^  and 
f  he  number  of  hprses  and  vehicles  of  every  •de- 
scription, passing  to  and  from  the  race^ground; 
aiade  the  dust  and  sand  fly  about  in  clouds.  Th<b 
admittance  to  the  race  course  was  half  a  dollar 
for  horses,  and  a  dollar  for  carriages.  There  waa 
not  so  large  a  concourse  of  people  pn  the  raoe- 
ground  as  I  expected  to  see,  and  I  was  told  tbat 
the  races  were  very  thinly  attended.  Froaif;the 
dullness  of  the  times,  the  planters  were  short  pf 
cash,  and  many  would  net  come  into  town*  Tllf 
purses  were  therefore  poor^  and  few  beta  werp 
made.  But  the  prececKng  year,  a  putM  of  l^^ooa 
dollars  was  run  f^,  and  two  or  three  young  laiias 
fntered  into  the^spifit  rf  borsafm^ii^  jj^bjl^l, 


tedbfr  tigti  iltrt  m  the  tben.  They  sent  their  ovm 
lldiwrtt^rmiytilid  betted  with  etch  other  to^a 
eu'iisMlSyafete  timoifnt* 

^  Several  hrge  booths  were  fitted  up  at  one  end 
%f  the#aee-grouiid/and  handsome  cold  collations 
tf  tai^M,  poaltry,  and  salads,  were  laid  out  on 
tong  tables  ibr  the  acorrnimodation  of  those  who 
M(M  to  dine  there  afler  the  rM^es,  The  daj  I 
%A  there,  there  were  only  two  loQr-mile  heats^ 
and  they  were  over  before  two  o'clock.  The 
gentvy  then  returned  to  town^  and  spent  the  day 
M  dinner  parties,  and  the  evening  in  balls  and 
cotieerts.  The  middling  and  lower  classes  of  fhe 
people  remained  on  the  ground,  and  diverted 
themselves  vrith  some  back  races;  after  whidi 
they  repaired  to  the  booths,  and  finished  the  day 
in  bntoble  imitation  of  their  superiors.  A  nmn«> 
ber  of  sailors  enjoyed  themselves  with  their  girls» 
In  the  smaller  booths  $  and  the  negroes,  with  their 
4ingy  misses,  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  fun.  At 
night  they  all  came  reeling  into  town,  well  charged 
Vrith  wine,  rum-punch,  gin  sling,  and  sangoree. 
**'  The  period  of  the  races,  though  short,  was  the 
bnly  time  that  Charleston  appeared  to  be  enlivened 
Airing  my  residence  there.  There  were  no  pnblie 
Entertainments,  except  occasional  plays,  and  a 
%dnceft'once  a  fortnight;  and  they  were  so  slightly 
Mtonded^  that  the  performers  at  the  theatre  were 
^  Wi  hlAf-ftty>  and  the  CMAcerts  were  with  diS* 
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§cokf  wwm*iiiiprf>  Printe  iwrtwi  ««9e  «1m 
9^cstlj  abridged,  and  the  tomu  memtd  to  be  €a* 
▼eloped  in  glooiDy  despoode^eii.  This  was  thi( 
natufal  eftct  of  the  itagintioa  of  tndf)  created 
hy  the  embargo,  vbiob  oompelled  the  pkp*fni  to 
sell  tbeir  produce  for.  kM  tba«  ope-balf  the  mmk 
prioe ;  and  it  wm  doI  alvrays  tbejr  eofild  find  pas* 
ahaaers,  even  on  Iboseconditiona;  as  qqd^  except 
a  few  specolatiBg  individoalB  finam  New*York  ao4 
Bofton,  would  lajr  out  their  mooey  id  cotton  aad 
rice,  whidi  freq«iently  beeame  a  Hiare  drug  in  tba 
inercfaants*  atorer. 

Honting)  shooting,  fishing,  and  rklii^,  are  flMNt 
or  less  the  diversions  of  the  Carolipiaos  thfoygb* 
cot  the  state.  They  are  generally  ^ceelleat  aboti^ 
and  a  good  rifleman  will  be  sure  of  a  deer,  or  wild 
turkey,  at  1 50  yards.  A  huntsman  with  a  BiMOtlv 
barrelled  gun  will  kill  a  deer  at  bis  utmost  speed 
at  the  distance  of  near  100  yards.  .  la  the  )oww 
country,  deer- hunting  is  the  favourite  aaMsoaaeat 
of  the  country  gentlemen.  For  this  purpose  th^ 
associate  in  hunting  clubs  once  a  fortnight  or 
month,  besides  their  ov^n  private  sport.  Th«  bays 
and  woods  afford  a  great  plenty  of  this  game ;  9od 
when  the  deer  are  roused  by  the  hounds^  they  azf 
either  shot  down  immediately  by  the  geatleme^ 
V^ho  are  stationed  on  either  side  the  bays,  or  they 
meet  tbeir  fate  at  the  different  staads  by  wbicb 
the  deer  direct  their  course^  and  to  yA^usb^  ^ 


Ihiiitoinai  had  preTiOQsSy  repiUfed^  Doid>le4»r» 
relied  guns  are  moitly  used  in  thMecaaas^  loadM 
with  buck  shot,  and  soipetitnet  with  single  ball ;. 
and  80  excellent  is  the  ski|l  of  many  persons  act: 
Gostoined  to  this  modei  of  imnting)  that  a  deer  has 
been  often  killed  by  each  barrel  of  the  gun,  at 
soon  as  they  ^ofcild  be  soecessivety  discbargedt* 
Sometimes  the  deer  are  seen  in  flocks  of  eight  or 
ten  in  namber ;  and  as  many  as  four  or  five  have 
been  killed  in  a  single  hunting  of  a  few  hours* 
The  country  gentlemen  do  not  enter  much  into 
the  sport  of  fowling,  Carolinians  generally  prefer- 
sing  riding  to  walking;  and  when  gome  of  thia 
kind  is  wanted  for  family  use,  they  for  the  moil 
pairt  send  out  a  servant  to  procure  it. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  the  young  men 
mre  })articttlar)y  expert  at  rifle-shooting ;  and  ar-» 
tides  instead  of  being  put  up  at  vendue  are  oftea 
shot  for,  with  rifles^  at  a  small  price  each  shot, 
which  is  a  more  useful  and  lionourable  mode 
than  the  practice  of  raffling  adopted-  in  the  lower 
country.  This  method  of  disposing  of  goods  is 
worthy  of  imitation  in  England,  and  would  soon 
render  the  people  excellent  marksmen.  Although 
a  riding-master  is  little  known  in  Carolina,  yet  the 
people  are  generally  good  horsemen,  and  make 
theur  way  through  thick  woods  with  surprising 
4iq>atch.    This  is  eiected  by  allowing  boy^  al| 


ti6         jvrmmLE  imjOELn* to  slaves. 

riieiigecf  stveaer  et|^  y^krt  toommmnce  rid 
ettker  to  sehod  or  ^elsewhere;  and  soon  after  they 
are  allowed  the  use  of  a  gun,  from  which  they  in 
a  few  jpears  booonie  expert  buntsoiea. 

The  Carolinians  are  all  partial  to  riding,  and 
even  in  Charleston  few  ladies  venture  to  walk. 
They  are  seldom  seen  out  of  doors,  except  in 
their  coach  or  chaise.    This  renders  the  streets  of 
that  city  very  gloomy  to  a  stranger  who  has  been 
used  to  the  Band^Mreei  of  London,  the  Rue  Si. 
Hanori  of  Paris,  or  the  Broadway  of  New  York, 
where  so  many  lovely  forms  continually  fleet  be- 
fore bis  eye.    Many  of  the  ladies  of  Cbarlestoa 
^)afe,  iiowever,  not  inferior  in  beauty  and  accom- 
-^plithments  to  the  ladies  of  the  Northern  States, 
'f^though  the}'  labour,  under  the  disadvantage  of  an 
^'Unhealthy  d imate.    If  the  younger  part  of  society 
^haive  feitings  dtfl^reot  from  others,  th^y  may  be 
:>slttribiited  to- their  unavoidable  intercourse  with 
^'the*'j(lai^es,  .by-  whose  milk  they  are  ;frequently 
.netiriBbed,  and  in  tbe  midst  of  whom  they  are 
.  i;eiHEmHy' educated.     Parents  are  often  too  induU 
^^  jent^'^atid  will  frequently  suffer  their  children  to 
f:!^rantnte  over  the  young  slaves,  one  or  two  of 
%hom  are  usually  appropriated  to,  the  use  of  each 
7v^/the  planters  children,  and  become  their  pro- 
^Tptt^.    Hence  they  are  nurtured  in  tbe  6troi^;f8t 
:^|He|udftes:9^inst  the  bhipks,  whom  they  are 


taught  to  look  upon  atf  bbH^  akoMl  wiftli#irt*it 
50ut,  and  whom  they  somethbe^trcal'witli  fuipafw^ 
donable  severity.    '  *  *  ' 

From  having  their  early  passions  tind  piopensi^ 
ties  so  much  indulged^  the  young  Careliaiaiia  are 
too  apt  to  acquire  a  rash,  fi^ry,  and  impettioiM 
disposition,  which  renders  tbem  incapable  of  c<^(i^ 
prehending  Shakspeare's  admirable  definition  of 
honour: 

*'  Not  to  be  captions,  not  aajiisUy  figkt  i  ^' 

'*  Tis  to  GOD&sa  wlun't  wioi^,  and  do  wfaat't  n^t" 

Private  quarrels  frequently  disgraee  tl^  pvUtc 
prints:  challenges  are  sent;  and  if  refused,  the 
parties  are  posted  as  *^ prevaricating  poltroons  and 
cowards^  A  few  months  before  I  arrived,  ^a 
duel  took  place  between'  two  young  gendlenien 
of  respectable  fanrilies,  which  terminated  in  the 
death  of  both.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in 
the  world  Where  duels  are  so  h^uent  as  in  tk^ 
United  States.  Daring  my  short  stay  of  six 
months  in  that  country,'  there  were  upwards  qf 
fourteen  fought  which  came  to  my  koowltdgft;; 
and  720^  one  of  them  in  wbicb  the  parCiei  wooa 
not  either  killed  or  wounded.  Since  my  departuff ^ 
I  heard  of  a  duel  having  been  fou^t  with  rf^ 
at  only  seven  paces  distance,  in  which  two  young 
men,  whose  families  were  of  the  highest  rtsptii* 
tabitity,  viexe'both  killed  on  the  spot.  Sueh  a«ii 
of  desperation  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  tlli 
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Amenamn  were  a  blood-thirsty  pecqrfi ;  fdr  ^bey 
might  w^tntf  th^  false  honoor  at  i  gieater  di- 
stance from  each  other^  and  with  less  determinate 
ttarks  of  reretige/  Duels  are  frequent  and  dis- 
graced enough  in  England ;  but  they  are  far  ex* 
tteded  in  the  United  States^  where  young  men 
mre  id  the  habit  of  training  themselves  up  as  duel- 
lists.  How  mdch  arf  it  to  be  regretted  that  the 
admirable  example  of  Marshal  Turenne  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  those  liho  conceive  themselves  injured ! 
The  man  who  fights  a  duel  is  a  coward,  compared 
wiih  htm  who  teavte  the  Jake  opimcn  of  the 
world. 

"^    The  amusements  in  Charlestbn  during  the  hot 

•months  of  the  ytar  are  vtiry  few.    The  Vauxhall 

-garden  is  the  only  public  place  of  rto*eition,  and 

that  by  no  means  safe  after  a  sultry  day.     For 

4wot>r  three  months  during  the  sickly  season^  the 

tgenteel  people  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses, 

or  retire, to  Saliivan*s  Island,  situate  in  the  harbour 

aboiitrairmflea  below  the  etty.     On  this  island 

■agetiteimeht  iias  been  efftctM  called  Motdirie^ 

•wUk,  *«ttlBr  Majbr-4^eBteral  William  Moultrie,  who 

^frMa  a  fort  on  the  islknd  in  1776  frustrated  the 

i{ti&mj[rt  of  a  British  iiaval  armament  under  the 

"cmn^iand  of  Sir  Peter  I^rker.    Its  commence- 

-ftfentvites  about  the  year  179I)  when  the  legts- 

t|0tut%  piissed  an  act,  permitting  people  to  build 

'4lteftitfn  half-acr6  lots;  subject  to  the  condition 


of  tteir  bdiig  removed,  wb«oevCT  demtiHied,  bjr 
the  ga^eraor  or  comtnandeNin-cliief.  AliiM^ 
^veiy  part  of  the  island^  which  is  nearly  tfarefe 
miled  kmg^  h  now  occupied;  and  contains  upwanb 
of  two  hundred  dwell} ng-bottses,  besides  kitchens 
and  out  offlceir.  This  place  is  little  resorted  to 
during  the  winter  and  spring;  but  iii  the  summer 
and  autumn  hulnbers  of  {>eople  reside  therb^  Sot 
pleMufb  6t  heidthi  and  paeket  Ixiats  are  plying, 
Ht  all  hoUrs^  between  it  and  Oiarleston.  Along 
the  hard  beach  of  ibis  i^nd^  its  i«lilibitants  eiyof 
the  amusements  of  nding  .olr  walking ;  while  the 
ocean  incessantly  .breaks  its  wav^  at  their  feet, 
and  vess^ils  pass  within  two  or  three  bondred  yards 
of  the  shure.  ■ 

There  auf^  a  great  nlimber  6(  Jews  settled  in 
ChariestoH;  tfifd  they  live  prtncipally  in  King* 
^reet,  where  their  shops  are  crowibd  tog^hef, 
and  ejAiiMt  as  motley,  a  coHectioa  of  dothing 
and  wearing  ^ppatel  as  cati  be  found  in^  Hbands- 
tHtch  or  R^-faiv.  They  are,  snikrently  hume* 
rous  to  hal^  il  syni^ogue;  add  one  cesipkny  of 
the  volunteer  militia  t$  formed  ^ntively  of  iem. 
Tb^  are,  as  is  th^  case  ininost  countries^  moneyed 
people:  and  on  their  sabbaths  the  jfvun^  Jeivessea 
walk  ont  in  fine  flowiifg  dresses,  that  Would  betttfr 
suit  th^  stage  or  bikl4^iK>om  than  t^  ala^eet.    . 

I  saw  obly  on^  Qiirafker  tb^basletton;  and  be 
is  as  remarkable  for  the  si«g€diir  plahmtas^of  ius 
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dreis  ts  the  lafge  property  wl^ieh  be  poMMsef* 
Of  the  traders  and  ahopkeeper»  settle  in  Charles* 
too».  a  great  jsupber  are  Scotch^  who.  geoetmllj 
aocittire  oouiderable  piopertyt  hy  dose  and  per«- 
severing  habits  of  industry;  nfter  which,  they 
most  ooanBODly  return  to  their  jnative  country. 
There  are  also  several  Irish  traders^  but  tbeic 
trnmbcr  ia  far  infienor  to  the  Scotch. 

At  the  period  when  the  Americans  were  so 
much  exasperated  against  Great  Britaini  in  conr 
sequence  of  the  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  frir 
gate^  the  British  sut^ects  throughout  the  Statep 
were  in  an  awkward  predicament,  and  forsoose 
tine  were  under  the  neoessity  of  keeping  within 
doors,  until  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  some- 
what abated.  In  Charleston,  the  iehabitants  oom- 
mitted  great  excesses ;  and  it  was  not  merely  the 
lower  order  of  per^le  who  were  Concerned  in  thei»» 
but  many,  otherwise  respectable,  botsse^keepers. 
All  the  American  inhabitants  wore  pieees  of  crape 
round  thmr  arms,  as  mourning  for  the  sailors 
killed  in  the  action;  and  ducked  under  the  pumps 
all  who  reftised  to  comply  with  that  mark  of  rc^ 
spect  for  their  deceased  countrymen.  The  Scotdi 
people,  however,  held  out  firmly  against  their 
threats,  and  some  were  in  consequence,  severely 
bandied  by  the  moU  Thi$  outrages  went  to 
such  a  length,,  that  proscription  lists  were  made 
.out,  and  not  only  sev^eral  Sootchoien}  but. many 
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df  the  AmeHc^V^  federaH*ts;'wbo  viewed  the  tutt- 
iresi  in8i*  te  ah  degression  on  thb  part  of  f hi 
tJbftfttf 'States,  than  by  England,  Were  besef  iH 
th^tr  blouses  by  the  populace,  and  vengeance  de- 
manded upon  their  heads.  The  rergn  of  terror 
conimenced,  afid  self-appointed  committees  wer6 
deputed  to  wait  on  suspected  persons.  One  mer- 
chant and  his  soti  barricadoed  themselves  in  their 
tibusi^,  'while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  employed 
tii  iliaking  carti'idges.  The  populace  surromnrded 
tb^iir  dwelling ;  but  the  gentletoari  and  h*s  sotl 
d(<^red  thiit,'ifth%y  attempted  to  force  the  ddbrs, 
Hhtff^  wouM  immediately  fire  upon  thenH.  *  ' 
TMs'vibl^nt  ferment  at  length  subsided:  *iot 
tll*^<ScotAmen^re  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Inten- 
dBHt  of  €W)aH^6d  bad  not  been  a  federalist;  Ihbst 
tktf^tbem 'ttroUia  *havie  teen  put  tb  death.-  The 
dM4Ae«  bf  tthf^M^  tfa^m  was,  however,  extremely 
ityMl^^ffilfe  rte  dressed  9l  dog  ^r\d  i  ^t  up 
♦hf  dra^j-'ta^ridlctfTe  the  people.  Thfey  could  not 
efctch'hiiil^for  soihe  time,  as  he  kept  within  doors; 
hbt  ond  ttioming  ^bout  six  o'clock  they  knodked 
«  liis  doof",  which  being  opened,  they  mshed  in, 
draggtd  hitn  Wto  the  street,  and  carrfed  him  to  $ 
^ump,  ^here  the\»  ducked  biin  s6  unmercifdllyv 
that  "he  took  to  his  t>ed,  and  died  in  the  course  of 
tHe  following  month,  it  being  then  the  comn&ence^ 
flient  of  the  sickly  season.  * 

\  While  I  reniiiiried  in  Charleston,  therewas  cbwi 
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fljiderabk  tUrin  oo  dccouot  of  the  deprediUicHif 
yfhich  were  said  to  he  committ^  by  the  sailors 
at  night  There  Were  upwards  of  one  thoufian4 
in  the  city,  who  since  the  embargo  had  becooi^ 
very  riotous^  having  no  employ;  and  several  were 
absolutely  destitute  of  lodging  and  food^  their 
landlords  having  turned  them  out  after  their 
fponey  was  gone.  I'bey  paraded  the  streets  several 
oights  in  large  bodies,  and  the  city  guard  was 
pbligfed  to  he  strengthened.  Some  robberies  were 
(Committed,  and  two  or  three  negroes  murdered, 
so  that  it  became  dangerous  to  be  out  at  dark» 
The  corporation  at  length  published  a  proclama*- 
tion/forbiddiog,  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  any 
sailor  to  be  out  of  his  lodging-house  after  seven 
o*clock :  they  also  advertised,  that  any  sailor  who 
waf  destitute  of  employment  might  go  on  board 
the  Hornet  sloop,  and  gun-boats  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  where  they  should  receive  provi- 
fions,  and  be  at  liberty  to  quit  the  vessel  when 
they  chose.  Not  above  sixteen  accepted  the  offer^ 
and  several  of  them  soon  returned  on  shore  again, 
in  conseq^uence  of  some  smv^rtjioggings  which  they 
met  with  on  board  the  Hornet.  In  the  course  of 
a  week  or  two,  the  English  Consul  advertising 
that  British  seamen  might  have  a  free  passage 
home  in  the  British  ships  that  were  going  to  Eo- 
rope«  upwards  of  four  hundred  availed  tbema^es 
of  the  Oi&r,  and  sailed  for  England. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Strvanu  at  Charleston — Slaves^^Skwe  Trade — 
Slave  Mffchdnts — TAse  Bargain  Buffer — OA«er- 
vatians  t^pon  the  Slave  Trade — Tie  Treatment 
of^fricam — Befined  Cruelty — Pe^le  ofCokmr 
and  Mulattoes — Negro  Charatterisiics^^Iieligi' 
wu  Rtnatici^n — 3&f&o<firt  Preachers  pelted  At 
iheir  Ttdpits — Manners  of  the  Negroes — An 
Anecdote  of  a  Negro  and  his  Wife— Their  in'- 
trepid  Death — Retigion-^-^Serviceofthe  Episcopal 
Chscrches  m  the  United  States — Methodist  Meet^ 
ingS'^^Marriages — Fhnerah — Novelty  of  an  Viu 
dertaker^s  Profession  in  Charleston — Charitable 
StKUtU^-^Pree-Masons. 

TitlRft  are  no  i^hite  seWttnts  in  Charleston, 
j^erjr  kind  of  work  is  performed  by  ihe  negroes 
atid  people  of  colour.  Those  who  are  unable  to 
^te  500  of  000  dollars  for  a  slave,  which  is  the 
usual  price  of  a  good  one»  generally  hire  them^ 
by  the  tuc^th  or  year,  of  people  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  number  of  slaves  for  that  pUr* 
pGPse.  Many  persons  obtain  a  hahd.^ioitie  living 
by  letting  out  their  slaves  foi*  0  to  10  dollars  per 
kntfiith.    They  tXiKk  send  them  out  to  sell  dysters, 
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fruit,  millinay,  &c. ;  or  as  carmen  and  porter». 
The  slaves  who  are  brought  up  to  any  trade  or 
profession  are  let  out  as  journeymen,  and  many  of 
them  are  so  extremely  clever  and  expert,  that  they 
are  considered  worth  two  or  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  slaves  in  Charleston,  employed  as  domestic 
servants,  or  mechanics,  are  mostly  those  bom  in 
the  state;  the  new  negroes  from  Africa  being 
generally  purchased  for  the  plantations  in  the 
country.    The  former  have  more  vices  than  the 
latter;  and  where  they  are  living ^under  peraons 
who  have  only  hired  them,  they  are  often  laxy 
and  impertinent,  and  give  their  employers  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.     They  conceive  they  are  labour* 
ing  only  for  strangers,  and  are  careless  in  what 
manner  they  perform  their  work.    In  consequence 
of  the  troubles  in  St.  Domingo,  a  great  numbo*  of 
negroes  and  people  of  colour  have  been  brought 
to  Charleston   by  their  masters  and  mistresses. 
Most  of  them  buve  been  sK>ld  to  th^  Americans, 
or  received  their  freedom.     The  women  are  di- 
stinguished from  the  rest  by  their  coloured  hand- 
kerchi^fii  tastily  tied  about  their  heads^  the  smart- 
ness of  their  dress,  and  long  flowing  shawls,  or 
muslin  handkerchiefs  thrown  carelessly  over  their 
shoulders  d.  la  FranfoUe. 

It  appears  by  the  estimate  given  in  the  precedr 
ing  chapter,  that  the  slaves,  free  negroes,  and 
4>eople  of  colour^  j^re  very  numeroug  in  South 
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Carolina,  yet  are  not  equal  to  thcnunib^r  of  white 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  state.  But  it  is  only  in 
the  low  swampy  parts  of  the  country  that  they 
•re  wanted,  and  there  they  for  outnumber  the 
white  |K)pulation.  In  the  city  of  Charleston,  for 
instance,  their  number  amounts  to  21,000,  and 
the  whites  only  to  7,<^00.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  the  state  very  few  slaves  are  to  be  found ;  the 
fermers  cultivate  the  ground  themselves,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  own  families;  but  towards  the 
sea  coast  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  whites  to 
cultivate  the  swamps  and  marshes  without  the  aid 
of  negroes. 

The  importation  of  Africans  into  the  United 
States  ceased  by  law  on  the  Ist  of  January  1808  ; 
and  several  vessels  which  arrived  with  slaves  after 
that  period  were  seized,  and  their  cargoes  con* 
demned.  For  the  four  preceding  yf^ars,  however, 
the  merchants  bad  prepared  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade ;  and  such  large  importations  took 
place,  that  the  market  was  completely  glutted. 
Tfie  following  are  the  numbers  imported  into 
Charleston  up  to  the  1st  January  1808 : 

1804  .     .     .       6,386 

1805  ..     .       6,790 

1806  .     .     .     11,458 

1807  .    .    .    15.676 

39,310 


y 
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When  I  arriifed  the  sales  for  dayes  Wj&tf^  C39t« 
ti'emdy  duU,  owing  to  the  high  price  which  the 
merchanti  demanded  for  them.     The  planters, 
who  were  pretty  well  stocked,  were  not  very  eager 
to  pnrchaae ;  wd  the  merchants,  knowing  that  s^ 
9iarket  would  ultimately  be  found  for  them,  were 
determined  not  to  low^r  their  demands:  in.coo- 
sequ^ce  of  which  huudneds  of  these  poor  beings, 
were  obliged  to  be  kept  on  board  the  ships,  or  ia 
large  buildings  at  Gadsden*s  wharf,  for  months  to- 
gether*   The  merchants,  for  their  own  interest^ 
I  suppose,  had  them  properly  attended  to,  and^ 
supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  provisions;  but  their* 
clothing  was  very  scanty,  and  some  unusually 
sharp  weather  during  the  winter,  carried  off  great 
numbers  of  them*    Close  confinement,  and  im«- 
proper  food  also  created  a  variety  of  disorders; 
which,  together  with  tlie  dysentery  and  spme  cu» 
tftneous  diseases  to  which  the  negroes  are  subject, 
considerably  increased  the  mortality*   Upwards  of. 
seven  hundred  died  in  less  than  three  months» 
and  carpenters  were  daily  employed  a|t  the  wharf 
in  making  shells  for  the  dead  bodies.    A  few  years, 
ago,  when  a  simitar  mortality  took  place,  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  negroes,  to  save  expense,  were  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  even  left  to  be  devoured  by  the 
turkey  buzzards;  in  consequence  of  which  nobody 
would  eat  any  fish,  arnl  it  was  upwards  of  three 
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months  before  the  corpointton  put  a  ttdp  tb  tfte^ 
practice* 

These  losses,  instead  t>f  abating  the  price,  served^ 
only  to  increase  it ;  and  many  were  put  up  at  ven- 
doe,  where,  according  to  their  age,  size,  and  con* 
dition,  they  sold  for  from  three  to  six  hundred^ 
dollars  each.  The  auctiotieers  live  ail  in  one  streetf 
near  the  water-side,  in  East  Bay.  They  have  veti- 
dues  twice  a-week,  and  tlie  place  is  then  hker 
Babel :  crowds  of  people  bidding  for  dead  and  live* 
stock,  among  which  negroes  and  people  of  colour' 
are  constantly  seen ;  brokers  praising  the  good 
qualities  of  their  comn()odit{es,  and  kuocking  them' 
down  to  the  best  bidder.  One  morning  I  had  a' 
hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  a  woman  who  had 
purchased  a  female  slave  at  one  of  these  atactions. 
The  brokers  are  obliged  to  state  the  vesisoii  (oif 
setting  the  negroes,  or  give  a  bill  of  sale  warranting 
them  sound.  The  girl  in  question  had' been  lately* 
nnported ;  and,  as  the  auctioneer  declared,  it  wM 
intended  to  have  shipped  her  off  with  several  others 
for  New  Orleans :  but  that  in  ker  condition  (point* 
ing  to  a  certain  protuberance  in  front)  it  ^tas 
thought  most  advisable  to  put  her  up  at  vendue; 
The  poor  girl  appeared  to  be  about  sixteen,  seemed 
very  unwell,  and  had  ho  other  covering^than  a  dirty 
blanket.  She  was  placed  upon  a  table  by  the 
side  of  the  auctioneer;  who  frequently  turned 
her  round  to  the  bidders^  to  show  her  nfiake  ahd 
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Ognre^  He  would  also,  at  times,  open  her  moutli 
and  show  her  teeth,  much  in  the  same  style  as  a^ 
jockey  would  exhibit  the  mouth  of  a  horse  for  the 
inspection  of  hi^  customers*  From  the  manner  in 
which  he  described  her  situation  I  really  believed 
ait  first  that  she  was  in  the  family  way^  a  conditioo 
which  always  enhances  the.  value  of  a  stave:  but 
on  looking  more  earnestly  at  the  girl  the  protu- 
berance seemed  to  be  rather  too  high  for  such  a 
state*  One  woman,  however,  who  ajipeared  very 
eager  to  purchase,  outbid  the  rest,  and  gave  1 50 
dollars  for  her,  und^r  the  full  persuasion  that  the 
girl  was  with  child,  and  of  coarse  a  great  bargain 
at  that  price.  The  auctioneer  also  assured  her^ 
that  she  had  been  sold  for  less  than  half  her  real 
value.  The  girl  got  down  from  the  table  with  much 
difficulty,  and  the  woman  went  with  her  into  the 
auction^room  (for  the  sales  are  made  in  the  street 
before  the  door).  She  was  eager  to  examine  the 
quality  of  the  commodity  wJiich  she  had  bought ; 
when^  to  her  infinite  mortification,  upon  taking  off 
the  blanket  she  discovered  that  the  girl  instead  of 
being  with  child  had  got  the  dropsy.  She  irame^ 
diately  wanted  the  auctioneer  to  take  ber  back : 
but  he  was  too  keen^  and  declared  that  it  was  a  just 
and  fair  sale;  for  the  truth  of  >vhich  he  appealed 
to  the  by*stan4ers.  It  was  not  his  fault,  he  saidj 
if  the  lady  had  bee^  deceived  by  appearances ;  it 
was  too  pfb^n^  the  case :  but  he  declared  that  he 
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had  stated  her  re^l  situation,  which  was,  that  she 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  sent  on  a  long  voyage^, 
and  be  still  maintained  that  that  was  the  only  de- 
fect she  was  sold  for.  "  For  any  thing,"^  says  the 
auctioneer,  "  that  I  know  to  t/te  contrary  the  girl 
may  be  with  child^  but  tht  lady  is  certahdy  the  best 
judged 

All  except  the  unfortunate  purchaser  laughed 
heartily  at  the  trick.  One  advised  her  tu  send 
for  Dr.  De  Bow  immediately  and  have  the  girl 
tapped  ;  another  was  pf  opinion  that  she  had  better 
send  for  a  carpenter  to  make  a  coAin  ;  and  a  third 
declared  she  was  heartily  glad  the  woman  had  been 
taken  in,  as  she  was  always  so  fond  of  buying  bat'- 
gains;  and  would  be  bound  to  say  that  she  would 
not  go  to  the  expense  of  a  dollar  to  save  the  girKs 
life. 

I  quitted  this  traffic  in  human  flesh  with  di|K' 
gust ;-  though  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at 
the  archness  of  the  auctioneer,  and  the  credulity 
of  the  bargain- buyer.  In  most  countries  people 
are  fond  (of  purchasing  what  they  call  bargains; 
which,  as  Sterne  says,  is  only  the  buying  of  a  bad 
commodity  that  you  don't  want,  because  ypu  can 
get  it  cheaper  than  a  good  one  when  you  do ! 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  for  and  against  sla-* 
very ;  and,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  observes,  **it 
ia  a  subject  upon  which  much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides***    Those  whose  interests  are  affected  by  it 
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are  of  course  its  supporters ;  and  those  who  see  it 
only  with  a  philanthropic  eye  are  its  natural  oppo- 
nents*     In  a  political  point  of  riew  we  may  now 
suppose  that  it  is  completely  exploded  by  Great^ 
Britain  and  the  United  States.     Whether  the 
abolition  of  the  slave*trade  will  continue,  is  at  pre- 
sent doubtful ;  for  large  supplies  of  Africans  seem 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  certain  parts  of  the 
possessions  of  both  nations.     Neither  the  sugar 
plantations   of  the   West   Indies,   nor  the  rice 
swamps,  tobacco  and  cotton  plantations  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas^  and  Georgia,  can  be  culli* 
vated  without  them.    The  negro  can,  uncovered, 
stand  the  sun's  meridian  heat,  and  labour  his 
appointed  time,  exposed  to  the  continual  steam 
tirhich  arises  from  low  and  swampy  grounds,  while 
a  white  man  can  barely  support  himself  under  the 
shade,   surrounded  by  such  a  relaxing  and  un- 
healthy atmosphere.     The  negro  can  work  for 
hours  in  mud  and  water,  (which  he  is  obliged  to 
do  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  in  ditching  and  drain- 
ing) without  injury  to  himself,  whilst  to  a  white 
this  labour  would  be  almost  instant  death.     la 
feet,  the  Africans  are  now  become  as  necessary  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  as  beasts  of  burthen  are 
to  Europeans.   It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  slaves 
trade  Mm  ever  introduced ;  for,  had  it  not,  the 
whites  would  have  neglected  the  unhealthy  spots 
vrhich  they  now  occupy,  and  have  confhittd  them- 
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sokes  to  plao€6  mope  oongenial  to  tkeiv  eonttittt* 
ttong.  How  many  millions  of  acrm.  in  tlie  woi4d' 
&r  superior  in  eveiy  respect  to  those  parts  wher^ 
Africans  are  indispeDsa|>|e,  are  still  covered  wiltl 
immeasurable  forests  that  have  never  yet  echoed* 
to  the  stroke  of  the  woocknan^s  axe  ! 

It  were  indeed  to  be  wished  that  the  present 
stock  of  Africa  as  would  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
planters  by  their  domestic  population,  instead  oP 
rendering  fresh  importations  requisite.    It  is^na* 
tural  to  suppose  that  the  planters  would  findttt- 
their  interest  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort 
of  their  negroes  for  that  purpose;  and  in  many- 
instances  it  is  so,  but  others  have  too  often  af« 
forded  proofs  of  a  contrary  disposition.     The  fla« 
grant  abuses  which  have  been  committed  on  the- 
African  slaves  have  ultimately  led  to  tltemelio* 
ration  of  their  condition,  and  at  length  to  the  total, 
abolitionof  the  trader    The  negroes  appear  to  be 
formed' for  servitude,  and  require  the  strict  but* 
merciful  hand  of  a  master,  otherwise  they  areapb^ 
to  take  unwarrantable  liberties.     If  treated*  well^ 
they  are  faithfaland'  afl^tionate ;  nor  do  h  see- 
bow  it  can  be  the  interest-  of- the-  niasterto  treat' 
tbem  otherwise :  but-  a  violent'  temper-  does  nof 
always  study  its  own  interest;  and  we  have  unfor^ 
tunately-  had  too  many  instances  of 'white  people 
disgracing  themselves  by  barbarities  that  would' 
sully  the  character  of  a  N^wZteland  savage^  fi  veiu 
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soQjie  of  the  ladiet  ofCharlestiNi,  I  am  told,  inw 
been  known  to  exercise  the  cawikin  with  consv* 
derable  dexterity  opon  the  naked  backs  of  their 
slaves.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one 
of  those  delicate  instruments  of  flagellation  called 
cowMkins  ;  but  from  what  J  have  heard  I  imagine 
it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  used  by  the  Turks 
when  they  kasiinade  an  offender;  though  it  is 
there  distinguished  by  a  very  diflerent  name.  One 
instance  of  reHned  cruelty  I  should  have  sincerely 
hoped,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  had  been  false, 
or  misrepresented,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  authenticity.  A  lady  at  Sul- 
livan's Island  is  said  to  have  assisted  her  husband 
in  whipping  their  negro  to  such  a  degree  tha( 
his  back  was  completely  raw:  not  thinking  he 
had  been  sufficiently  punished,  they  applied  a 
pickle  of  pepper  and  salt  to  his  wounds,  and  the 
miserable  wretch  died  a  few  hoors^  after  in  the 
most  excruciating  tortures.  What  his  offence  was 
1  know  not,  but  nothing  could  justify  such  in- 
human treatment.  I  do  not  mention  this  (act  as 
a  reflection  upon  the  Carolinian  females ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  in  general  extremely  kind  and 
tender  to  their  slaves ;  nor  are  the  men  by  any 
me^ns  remarkable  for  severity,  but  are  rather  di- 
stinguished for  their  careful  and  humane  treatment 
qf  their  negroes. 
,  The  penalty  for  killing  a  slave  in  Sonth  Caro* 
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tinft  is,  if  in  the  heat  of  pasMoiii  fiOi:,  and  for  pre- 
meditated murder  100/*  For  the  last  c^ence  the 
murderer  is  rendered  incapable  of  heading  or  re- 
ceiving the  profits  of  any  office,  place,  or  emolu- 
ment, civil  or  mititary,  within  the  state.  The 
negroes,  if  guilty  of  murder  or  rebellion,  are  burnt 
io  death  ;  and  within  these  three  or  four  years  two 
ba^  suffered  that  bosrid  punishment.  For  com- 
mon offences^  they  are  either  flogged  at  home  by 
tbeir  masters  or  mistresses,  or  sent  to  a  place  next 
the  jail  in  Broad-street,  called  the  Sugar  Hoiu&, 
where  a  m$tn  is  employed  to  flog  them  at  the  rate 
of  a  shilling  per  dozen  lashes.  I  was  told  that  a 
lady  once  complained  of  the  great  expense  she  was 
at  for  flogging,  and  intended  to  contract  with  the 
man  to  flog  her  slaves  by  the  year ! 

The  mulattoes,  .or  people  of  colour,  are  very, 
numerous  in  Charleston.  Many  of  them  are  free, 
but  a  much  greater  proportion  are  slaves.  They 
are  said  to  be  more  insolent  and  debauched  than 
the  negroes;  which  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  know^ 
ledge.of  their  origin,  and  the  libertiestliey  conceive 
they  are  entitled  to  take.  Many  of  the  mulatto 
girls  are  handsome,  and  good  figures.  They^re 
fond  of  dress,  full  of  vanity,  and  generally  dispense 
their  favours  very  liberally  to  the  whites.  The 
negroes  who  are  natives  of  Africa  are  often  dull, 
stupid,  and  indolent.  They  are;  however,  in  g«» 
neral  more  robust  and  capable  of  field  Ifbour  than 
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those  b«rn  inOarotma;  and iiaVe  less  <leoeit  vnd 
libertifiiMi  in  their  character.  The  negrde^  bora 
m  CaroIiMi  are  much  tinctured  with  European 
viteeti  particularly  if  thej  Hvie  in  CharleMcm ;  but 
they  make  the  best  aenraats,  being  well  acquainted 
froo^  their  chikRieod  with  household  duties^  and 
the  business  of  a  plantatidii  or  farm.  They  faalrte 
alao  a  high  opinion  of  themselves^  and  look  with 
contempt  upon  the  new  Africans.  I  heard  one  of 
them  observe^  on  seeing  a  drwe  of  newly-imported 
negroes  going  out  of  Charleston  to  a  plantation  in 
the  country—**^  jih  !  dty  be  poor  deDiis^  mcfbtth 
ien^fdem,  iftnassa  swap  me.**  Free  blacks  are 
dso  a  step  above  those  who  are  in  bondnge,  and 
nothing  offinids  them  more  than. to  call  them  ne^ 
groes.  The  steward  of  the  Calliope^  who  was  cwe 
of  these,  was  highly  (tended  with  Captain  Turner, 
who  out  of  joke  would  frequently  call  him  a  damned 
negro.  "  Negur,  masmT  says  the  steward,  ^'  fnt 
be  iio  negur^-^don't  call  me  negur,  maesa**  An  old 
negro  woman  is  called  momma,  which  is  a  broad 
pronunciation  of  mama  ;  and  a  girl,  missy.  I  once 
happened  to  call  a  young  n^gro  wench  momma — 
'*  lite  be  no  momma,'  says  she,  "  me  had  no  chilis 
dren  ydt^"  The  negroes  are  also  called  by  a  va- 
riety of  names ;  and  the  catalogue  of  the  heathen 
mythology  of  ancient  heroes  and  demigods,  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  is  ransacked  for  that  piirp0Se» 
Notwithstanding  the  vicious  mod^  of  6gbtin^ 
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commoQ  amoag  the  whities  id  the  southem  statai 
of  America,  I  always  observed  that  the  negroes 
hoxied  each  other  fairly  ;  a«d  if  any  fioul  play  bap* 
paoed  to  take  places  the  xh^^o  by-staoders  would 
immediately  iDterpo$e« 

The  old  negroes,  both  men  and  women,  are 
?ery  attentive  to  their  religious  duties ;  and  pews 
in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  Charleston  are  ap- 
propriated to  their  use.  The  majority  of  the  ne- 
groes are  MethodistSp  whose  mode  of  worship 
seems  to  be  a  favourite  with  most  of  the  blacks 
throughout  the  States,  Unlike  the  American 
Indians,  who  are  caught  by  the  paraphernalia 
and  mysterious  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  the  negroes  receive  with  enthusiasm  the 
pleasing  doctrine  of  faith  mtkout  works ;  and  if 
there  is  little  religious  ceremony  in  the  servioe, 
its  simplicity  is  amply  com|)eo8ated  by  the  thun-* 
dering  anathemas  of  the  preaclier:  this  catches 
their  attention,  and  in  imitation  of  their  more  en- 
lightened white  brethren,  they  often  &1I  down  in 
divine  ecstasies,  crying,  shouting,  bawling,  and 
.beating  their  breats,  until  they  are  ready  to  fitint. 
Much  of  this  extravagance  is  now  done  away.  At 
leart  in  Charleston,  since  some  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment of  the  Methodist  preachers  were  obliged  Xo 
decamp,  lest  the  meeting-houses  should  be  pulled 
down  upon  them.  Several  were  pelted  and  drag- 
ged out  of  their  pulpits  by  some  young  men  of  the 
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town  ii^  the  very  middle  of  their  horrid  denunci- 
QtioDs^  and  the  frantic  gestures  of  their  deluded 
cpngregatioir.  'rtiese  viofenctes  were  winked  at  by 
the  municipality,  as  it  was  found  that  the  absurd 
doctrines  broached  by  those  fanatical  preachers  did 
much  injury  to  the  slaves.  Calm,  dispassionate  re- 
ligion, of  whatever  denomination  it  may  be,  has 
never  been  withheld  from  the  negroes,  but  rather 
encouraged^  and  in  general  they  are  very  orderly 
and  devout  in  their  demeanour  on  Sundays.  The 
free  negroes  and  people  of  colour  are  then  J»w»ed 
out  in  their  best,  and  feel  exalted  as  much  d<>bve 
the  slaves  as  the  whites  do  above  them.*  They 
pull  off  their  hats,  bow,  scrape,  and  curtsf^y-tcf^ach 
other,  and  the  younger  part  seem  to  trrtt  their 
elders  with  much  respect  ^nd  attention;  *Fhe 
uieeting«>houses  are  crowded  with  ^ttceloimi*  and 
many  of  the  slaves  frequently  sit  on  tb^  steps  olit^ 
side  the  door.  -^      ,   . 

^Where  the  Africans  are  well  treated  tengevity 
is  no^stranger  to  their  race.  Several  have"J?M 
^o  80>  9^y  And  100  years;  and  in  1866  a  negro 
woman  died  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  age  of  11& 
I  sTiall  close  this  notice  of  the  negroes  «)f '8<>oth 
Carolina  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  inviolable 
affection  and  heroic  courage,  evinced  in  thd  con- 
dttctof  a  negro  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  reo^tty 
ifldport^  IVom  Airica;  and  which  took  pticewhiHf 
I WM  in  Charleston.  They  had  beeii  separtfled'afRf 
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pall  to  tWb  different  persons  in  the  city ;  the  man 
to  major  R^— ,  and  the  wonmn  to  Mrs.  D^A— — • 
For  a  hw  months  they  resided  in  Charleston  i  and 
(he  major  had  often  allowed  the  man  to  visit  his 
wile,  which  in  some  noeasure  reconciled  them  to 
their  separation.  Bnt  his  master,  wishing  to  em* 
ploy  him  on  his  plantMion  in  the  country,  gave 
orders  for  his  being  sent  away.  The  negrb  no 
sooner  learnt  his  destiny  than  he  became  despe^ 
rote,  and  de^rmined  upon  as  bold  a  scheme  as 
the-  mind  of  man  could  conceive,  and  one  that 
might  vie  with  the  far-famed  resolution  of  the 
Roman  Arria.  He  obtained  leave  of  his  master, 
fHEi  the  evening  previous  to  his  departure,  to  take. 
m  last  farewell  of  his  wife.  I«know  not  what  passed 
Bt  such  an  affecting  interview  ;  but  it  is  supposed 
tluit  he  prevailed  on  her  to  die  with  him  rather 
than  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  obliged 
to  pass  their  lives  in  miserable  slavery ;  for  the 
BeSct  morning  they  were  both  found  dead,  having 
ftrangled  themselves  with  ropes.  The  hands  of 
both  were  at  liberty,  so  t[iat  there  rs  no  room  to 
•yppose  that  either  had  not  consented  to  die.  The 
Charleston  papers  represented  this  transaction  in 
a  v«ry  different  light,  being  fearful  of  tlie  conife* 
ijuenoea  of  such  an  example  among  tlie*  negroes  ; 
who,  whatever  (heir  oppessors  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  have  proved  in  innumerable  instances 
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that  they  are  occasionally  possessed  of  fieelings  as 
sensitive  and  acute  as  their  white  brethren. 

Religious  toleration  is  allowed  in  its  iVilIest  ex- 
tent in  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
state  of  the  Union ;  and  people  of  every  sect  and 
form  of  worship  are  admitted  to  a  share  of  tbe 
gpvemment.  Formerly  the  protestant  chufcb  of 
England  was  the  most  predominant  religion  in  tktt 
state ;  but  at  present  the  independents,  presbyte- 
rians,  apd  baptists  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  nu- 
merous. A  bishop  was  at  the  head  of  the  episcc^I 
church  a  few  years  ago,  but  since  his  decesjse  tbe 
vacancy  has  not  been  filled  up.  A  lai^  circdbr 
building,  called  the  Independent  Meeting,  has 
within  these  few  years  been  built  in  Meeting- 
street*  The  mode  of  worship  nearly  resembles 
that  of  the  Scotch  church  ;  and  the  chapel  is  fre- 
quented by  many  of  the  /ich  and  respectableA- 
milies  of  the  city;  several  of  whom  have  also-  pews 
in  the  episcopal  churches.  The  clergyman  whoiti 
I  heard  in  that  chapel  delivered  a  most  texotiledt 
discourse,  partly  extempore,  and  though  it  •  bid 
somewhat  of  the  evangelical  turn  of  expressiod, 
it  was  delivered  in  mild,  moderate,  and  elegant 
language.  The  congregation  sang  without  the 
assistance  of  an  organ  ;  and  their  voices  barmb- 
nized  more  agreeably  than  the  baptists  asid  me- 
thodists.  i' 
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•  Tile  service  in  the  episcopal  churches  of  the 
tJnited  States  is  the  same  as  that  of  Etigland^ 
except  in  suoh  parts  as  ha?e  been  accomitiodated 
tto  the  reigning  governmentw  InBtead  of  His  Ma- 
jerty^  the  Royal  Family,  the  Nobility,  and  Pariia- 
'fnent ;  they  pray  for  the  President,  the  Senate, 
'and  HoQseof  Repres^tatives  of  theUn^ited  States. 
'&t.  Athanasias's  creed  is  omitted ;  and  some  slight 
^alterations  have  been  made  in  the  text  of  the  com- 
^monpreyen  The  churches,  chapels,  and  meet- 
'ing9  of  Charleston  are,  in  general,  well  attended  5 
and  during  divine  service  few  people  are  seen  in 
^the  streets*  The  yoiing  men,  however,  are  fond 
<or  postii^g  themselves  near  a  church  porcli,  before 
wad  after  service,  in  order  to  admire  the  girls, 
'Vfho  afford  the  amorous  youths  few  opportunit'rts 
of  seeing  their  elegant  forms  in  the  street  on  other 
dliys»  ' 

'  Qome  ef  the  methodists  are  in  the  habit  of 
having  meetings  twice  a-week  at  their  own  houses. 
dti  the  «ti>eet  where  1  resided  for  some  time  a  me- 
'ihcd^t  iwoman  lived  within  a  lew  doors  of  our 
home  ^!  and  twice  a-week,  from  six  to  niile  o'clock 
dntbeeji^emng,  she  used  to  collect  a  small  congr^- 
^^JBtidn,  foff  the  purpose  of  praying  and  singi^tg. 
^Ther e  -would  '  have  been  nothing  irregular  or 
imptoper  m  .such  meetings,  had  they  confined 
their  devotion  to  themselves;  but  they  actually 
disturbed  the  neighbourhood ;   for  according  a^ 
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they  happened  to  be  irifpired,  they  would  rise 
ap  and  beHow  out  such  thundering  imprecations 
upon  their  own  wickedness,  that  a  mob  usually 
collected  round  the  house.  They  took  care,  how- 
ever, to  have  the  window-shutters  closed.  I  have 
frequently  heard  the  woman  of  the  house  uttering 
the  most  blasphemous  language,  crying,  howling, 
and  groaning,  while  one  of  the  brethren  continued 
praying ;  and  as  the  man  increased  his  voice,,  she 
increased  her  bowlings,  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
company  frequently  joined.  When  that  was  over, 
they  would  grow  a  little  calmer,  and  sing  hymns; . 
after  which  they  would  finish  their  evening*s  de- 
votion with  a  fulminating  threat  againH  all  who 
refused  to  participate  in  the  doctrine  of  faith -with- 
out works.  The  woman  of  the  house,  however, 
%vas  determined  that  works  should  precede  Jaiih  ; 
for  she  frequently  flogged  her  slaves  before  she 
went  to  prayers,  as  a  kind  of  prologue  to  the  even- 
ing's entertainments. 

Marriages  are  solemnized  by  clei^men  of  all 
persuasions ;  as  they  are,  also,  by  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  latter  incur  a  fine  of  100/.  currency 
for  so  doing;  but  it  has  never  been  enforced  agaihat 
them.  Licenses  for  marriage  are  more  formal  thas 
necessary ;  for,  as  there  is  no  taw  directing  such  % 
license  to  be  first  obtained,  a  marriage  is  equklljr 
lawful  without  it 

Funerals  are  conducted  much  in  the  same  ityle 
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u  at  NewYork^  exoqit  that  id  Charleston  tfat 
women  attend.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,  walking  arm  in  arm, 
in  pairs.  The  corpse  is  placed  on  a  sort  of  hears^ 
or  rather  cart,  and  covered  with  a  pall,  above  which 
is  a  roof  supported  by  four  pillars ;  the  whole  is 
very  mean,  and  drawn  by  only  one  horse,  driveu 
by  a  negro  shabbily  dressed.  The  relations,  or" 
particular  friends,  wear  mourning,  with  crape  hat- 
bands  and  scarfs ;  the  rest  of  the  company  are  m 
coloured  clothes.  Previous  to  setting  out,  refresh- 
ment is  served  round,  and  sprigs  of  rosemary  or 
lavender  are  given  to  each.  The  negroes  imitate 
the  wliites  in  their  funerals,  and  it  ts  curious  to 
t^  a  negro  parson  jtnd  clerk  attending  them^. 
The  belU  never  toll  in  Charleston  at  funerals.  A 
few  months  before  the  yellow  fever  raged  in  that 
city,  in  I807,  an  undertaker  made  his  appearance^ 
which  was  so  great  a  novelty  to  the  inhabitants 
that  he  was  obliged  to  explain  what  was  nieant  by  , 
%\ie^  term  undertaker  in  an  advertisement.  Before 
l^i^ carpenters  were  employed  to^nock  up  a  coffin, 
l|pd  the  deceased's  friends  were  obliged  to  provide 
ey?iy  necessary  for  the  funeral,  either  at  their  own 
bouses  or  at  different  shops.  Military  fbnerals  are 
co^dvicted  with  much  parade  and  ceremony. 
^  fXhg^ charitable  socicities  in  Charleston,  besides 
flic  Orphan-house, are  the  South  Carolina  Society, 
^Lj^pjjrpw's^j  Pellowship,^  Germah  Friendly,  Me- 
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chanic.  Mount  Sion,  Hibernian,  Gemiloth  Uasa^ 
din,  and  Free  Masons.  The  grand  lodge  of  the 
latter  is  self-constituted,  and  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  grand  lodge  of  England.  It  does  not  pos- 
sess a  fund  of  more  than  a  thousand  dollars,  and  its 
charitable  donations  are  but  small.  A  remarkabfe 
proposition  was  once  made  in  this  lodge,  that  all 
its  members  should  profess  Christianity ;  it  was, 
however,  over-ruled ;  nor  indeed  could  it  have 
been  admitted,  as,  free-masonry  was  established 
with  a  view  to  embrace  every  denomination  of  re. 
ligion  in  the  world.  Several  of  the  new  lodges  in 
the  United  States  are  said  to  hare  degenerated 
from  the  pure  principles  of  free-masonry^  and  aro 
too  apt  to  be  influenced  by  politics, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

^gfUiUxar^  of  Strnth  C^ralina-^CUy  vf  Columbia 
.  i  -r^Mevmue — Expenses  of  th^  City  of  Charleston 
x,^rr~Taxes — Courts  of  Law'-^Cur^ioUs  Trial-^^ ' 
0  Portrahs  of  JVashington  and  Hamilton  more 
x.^Mokubhe  than  those  of  Jefferson — ^Review  on 
.,. Charleston  Race  Ground — Militia  of  Souffh 
M  Car^Una — Fblunieer  Corps  of  Charleston-^-' 
.,  afield  day — J^litary  Force  of  the  United  Slates 
-  tbadiy  disciplined — Satire  upon  American  Dis^ 
cipline — A  Militia  Muster. 

The  legislative  authority  of  South  Carolina  is 
vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  se^^^ 
nate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  executive 
authority  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor^  who  are  chosen  by  the  general  assembly 
to  continue  in  office  for  two  years  ;  and  they  are 
not  eligible  again  until  the  term  of  four  years 
after  they  have  served  in  that  capacity.  The  judl* 
cial  power  is  vested  in  such  superior  and  inferior 
courts  of  law  and  equity  as-  the  legislature  may 
from  time  to  time  direct  and  establish.  At  present 
the  courts  of  this  state  consist  of  a  court  of  sessions 
and  common  pleas  for  each  district  in  the  state^ 


whicb  are  'held*  twice  t  y«v;»  TbBM  courts  ttte- 
eourts  of  record ;  pofl^efoiog  oomplete^  original^ 
aiMi  final  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  touching  tb^ 
causes  and  pleas  concerning  theol  4  except  as  it 
m^y  be  altered  by  law^  and  in  points  of  practice 
by  the  rules  of  court.  In  Charleston)  a  court  has 
lately  been  established^  called  the  Inferior  CHy 
Courts  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  determtn- 
ing  all  causes  of  a  civil  nature  arising  within  the 
li«iits  of  tlie  city,  and  for  the  trial  of  all  ofieneet 
i^inst  the  by-laws  of  the  same. 

Jnthe  year  1789  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  from  the  city  oif  Charleston  to  Colum^ 
bia^  and  with  it  all  the  public  records^  eKcepting 
those  relying  to  property,  within  tlie.^stpictfrof 
Charleston,  Georgetown,  and  Btaufort.  But  for 
the  greater  conveniency  of  the  eitiaena  in  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  State,  the  oAeei 
attodied  to  government  were  divided  in  audi  a 
manner,  that  the  treasury,  the  office^  stat»v  aod 
the  auffveyor- general's  olBce  were  to  hare  each ''an 
0)fl[ice  al  Colunnbia  and  Charleston  ;  the  heads  tt 
those  departments  residing  at  one  place^  and  thlehr 
40^tie8  at  the  other. 

/  Coliunhia,  now  the  ^eat  of  government  in  Soulh 
Carolina,  is  situated  just  below  the  confluence  of 
tbeBroad  apd  Saluda  rivers  on  the  eastern  side o( 
tbeCongareeJlivier,  about  116  milen  from  Charles* 
ton* .  The  town. biaid.  off  by  a  regular^lan^  itt 


ttreeta  intefsMirog  eieh  t>tl¥W  ttt*  right  angks* 
The  boiMings  m^  tr&Aed  ^bom  tht^e^  t}uafters  <]t 
anhiiefrom  the  CeogiM^ee,  bt^a  ri^fVf  tii^^afHl^ 
dear  300  ftet  abore  the  We)  ^  the  rit«t^  fhmif 
M»h«cH  «.  delightfal  p!t>»pect  is  presented*  Here 
the  sttlehiouse,  situated  on  a  beautifu}  emitiFenc^, 
isr  to'bfe  «een,  at  the  cjistance  of  many  miles,  front 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Columbia  boihsfsts 
ofriiiboat  150  houses^  and  duriRg  the  sittings  of 
the  JegislatuTe,  assumes  a  gay  appearance.  At 
other  times  a  calmness  and  qiiiet  prevail^  far  di^ 
ferantitom  the  noise  and  bustle  which  might  foe 
expected  in  the  capital  of  a  State.  This  tranquil*^ 
iBiyis,  however,  sometimes  roused  into  actiye 
business  by  the  arrival  of  loaded  waggons  fVom 
di^  ttp^ler  country.  Vineyards,  cotton,  and  hemp- 
ptiintsrtions^re  successfuMy  cultivated  in  the  neighs 
bovvhood  of  Columbia;  and  oil-mills,  rope>waIkci', 
and  smne  dther  n^anufactories  have  been  eMiH 
]U«^ed}  itt  the  town. 

•1  Id  ^the-year  1783  Charleston  wtis  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  called  the  city 
of  Charteslton.  It  was  then  divided  into  thirteen 
wards,  each  of  which  annually  choose  awardt^ 
by  foalUt ;  and  from  the  whole  of  the  wardMa  so 
chosen  an  intemlant  is  afterwards  eketed  by  the 
eitrMMs.  These  fbrm^aeouncil  for  the  govern  tA.ent 
ef  Itiici  crity,  by  whom  all  ordinances  are  passed 
tot  it^tTgiriatioi!.r  |t8  pcdice  is  epfereed  by  a  city 
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guai^yUBder  theeooHQMlM'of  %<s|(ptM9ai^  ot^ 
officers;  and  with  the  incorporati^  qF  theicitjr^ 
additiooal  taxes  are  laid  on .  its  inbaUM40ts  f^ 
iupportipg  the  expense  of  the  same,  i^nottntiDg 
aooually  to  not  less  than  60^000  dollars. 

Besides  the  expenses  of  the  city>  state  ta^XiRs  arp 
imposed  for  the  support  of  the  governments  th^ 
annual  expense  of  which  is  about  100,000  dollafs. 
*^liis  sum  is  raised  by  a  tax  on  property  of  on^ 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  on  carriages  and  n^proes, 
the  latter  of  which  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  oiff 
dollar  and  a  half  each.  Free  negroes  and  people 
of  colour  pay  something  more.  Houses  and  land 
are  repeatedly  advertised  to  be  sold  for  paying  the 
taxes ;  and  long  lists  are  published  in  the  papers 
as  having  been  seized  by  the  sherifT.  .  All  absent 
j)ersons  entitled  to  any  taxable  property  or  estate, 
in  South  Carolina,  (excepting  such  as  are  seQ| 
abroad  in  the  government  service,  until  one  ye^ 
after  the  expiration  of  their  commissions ;  o( 
young  men  sent  abroad  for  education,  until  a^^in* 
ing  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,)  are  d/^uble 
taxed ;  because,  as  the  State  receives  no  benefit 
from  their  services  at  home,  it  is  supposed  htjj 
reasonable  it  should  receive  some  compensation 
for  protecting  their  estates  while  a.bsent;  and  also 
because  it  tends  to  discourage  long  residj^c^  of 
the  citizens  abroad.  Sums  of  money  at  interfsst^ 
actually  received,  over  and  above  what  each  persqp 
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fMiyv  on  a^eoutft  pf  interest,  (except  wHeu  wch 
interest  is  recei.vedby  any  widow,  orphan,  or  un* 
married  woman,  having  no  other^ni^ans  of  livelf* 
bood,)  are  assessed  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  dgljkir 
oa  every  hundred  dollars  which  shall  have  piH^ 
duced  an  interest  of  seven  per  cent.     Vpcm  sales 
at  public  auction,  a  tax  of  one  percent,  on  all 
ships'  boats  or  other  vessels;  lands,  houses,*  and 
^ftves;  and: three  percent,  on  all  horses,  cattle, 
gdods,    wares,    and   merchandizes,    is   imposed* 
Hawkers  and  pedlars  pay  a  tax  of  250  dollars  for 
a  license  to  sell  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  ia 
any  part  of  the  State.    Theatrical  performers  pay 
428  dollars  and  a  half  for  every  license  granted 
in  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  107  dollars  14  cents 
tor  every  license  granted  elsewhere  in  the  State. 
-   The  laws  are  similar  to  those  of  Great  Britain  j 
but  tberight  of  primogeniture  has  been  abolished,^ 
and  real  and  personal  estates  now  descend,  in  cases 
of  intestacy,  by  more  equitable  distributions.  The 
power,  however,  of  individuals  in  making,  wills 
remains  the  same  as  before^     Bankrupts  and  in« 
solvent  debtors  are  never  deprived  of  their  liberty^ 
wben  they  faithfully  deliver  up  all  their  effects  to 
their  creditors. 

.  I  was  present  at  the  hearing  of  two  causes  in 
Charleston,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  sooie-; 
thing  more  than  partiality  in  the  administratioa 
pf  justice.    OniTtfad  a  case  in  which  the  owner 
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df  a  slave-ship  reftis^  to  pay  the  mAon  their 
wages  after  a  twelvemootbs'  voyage^  becaaae  the 
^ip  was  seized  on  her  arrival  in  port.  The  Judg^ 
gave  it  in  favour  of  the  owner,  and  strong  svh 
spicions  were  entertained  that  he  liad  been  in* 
fluenced  by  a  pecuniary  consideration.  The  de- 
cision, however,  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction^ 
and  appeared  so  unjust,  that  a  young  counsellor 
took  the  sailors*  cause  in  hand,  and  moved  for  a 
new  trial ;  which  being  granted,  the  sailors  gaifaod 
their  suit.  -Some  of  them  had  upwards  of  dOO 
doflars  to  receive.  The  other  ca^se  was  the  trial 
of  a  man  for  attempting  to  commit  a. rape.  The 
jury  found  him  guilty;  but  he  was  pardoned  be-* 
fore  he  was  brought  up  to  receive  sentence. 
.  The  present  Attorney-general  is  sjyd  to  be  a 
sensible  and  learned  man ;  but  I  never  beard.  9 
worse  orator  in  any  court.  The  other  bamsten 
^  all  young  men,  and  two  or  three  of  them  ane 
eicellent  speakers.  I  have  often  admired  in  the 
courts  of  law  of  the  United  States,  the  fr^uent 
re^rences  which  the  counsellors  continually  make 
(o  English  law  cases,  at  the  same  time  that  ope 
)]a1f  of  the  nation  is  railing  against  every  thing 
t^t  is  English ;  and  in  Pennsylvania  some  vio- 
lent democrats  absolutely  entered  into  a  resolution 
to  prohibit  their  barristers  from  quoting  any  cases 
from  English  law  books,  or  referring,  in  4ujy  of 
thsjr  pl^dings^  to  English  precedents.   Ti^is  sd^ 
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Aetic  resohition  was,  however,  overruled  by  the 
district  judge  of  .Peensylvania.  Our  law  bool^- 
tellers  must  export  very  largely  to  the  United 
States,  where  lawyers  are  so  numerous ;  most  of 
the  yoifing  men  of  genteel  families  being  brought 
vlp  to  that  profession. 

A  carious  trial  took  place  at  Philadelphia, 
while  I  remained  in  the  Stales,  between  two  print- 
sellers.  Day  and  Jarvb,  respecting  an  exchange 
of  Jefferson's  poHraits  for  those  of  Washington. 
Jarvis  had  agreed,  at  the  request  of  Day,  to  give 
fifty  of  Washington's  portraits  for  fifty  of  Jeffer- 
son *s  ;  but  finding  how  much  the  latter  had  de>^ 
preciated  and  fallen  in  the  public  estimation,  he 
sent  only  twenty-flve  Washingtons  for  the  fifty 
ieffersons  which  he  had  received.  The  other 
remonstrated,  and  even  offered  to  take  twenty-* 
live  Hamiltons  in  lieu ;  but  this  was  refused,  as 
the  portraits  of  General  Hamilton  were  nearly  as 
valuable  as  those  of  Washington,  they  selling  ft>r 
Av^  and  six  dollars  each,  while  the  Jeffirsons^ 
ciduld  hardly  find  a  sale  at  half  a  doliar  each. 
The  judge  said,  that  the  jury  were  not  to  look  at 
the  value  of  the  prints,  but  to  the  contract:  u|K)n 
which  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  dan 
mages  118^  dollars. 

The  militia  of  South  Carolina  is  divided  into 
iwo  divisions,  each  commanded  by  a  Major-gcs 
DtraU  These  divisions  comprehend  nine  brigafib% 


Ihirty-nine  regiments  of  infantty,  eight  regimenti 
and  a  sqoadron  of  cavalry,  arad  one  regrmetrt  0n4 
a  batUlitm  of  artillery,  besides  artrtlery  compame^ 
which  are  attached  to  some  of  the  regiments  ctf 
infantry.  The  brigades  are  comniandad  by  tt 
many  Bvigadier-generals ;  and  the  regiments  rfte 
commanded  by  Lieutenant* colonel s<  The  €ro« 
rernor  is  oommander-in-chief  of  all  the  militia  of 
the.  State,  both  by  sea  and  land< 

Every  able-bodied  white  mate  citizen,  between 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  forty-6ve,  is  enrolled  in 
th«  militia,  and  free  people  of  colour  are  enrolled 
as  pioneers.  One- third  of  the  militia  may  be 
marched  out  of  the  State  by  order  of  the  executive 
of  the  United  States,  on^  particular  emergenciesi 
and  under  certain  conditions;  and  treated  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  the  regular  troops,  except 
that  in  cases  of  court-martial  the  court  is  to  be 
selected  from  the  militia  of  the  State.  Officers 
rise  by  seniority;  and  no  election  exists  except  ia 
the  first  appointment  of  subaltern.  The  number 
of  eflfective  militia  in  South  Carolina  is  about 
40^000,  of  whom  2,000  are  cavaliy. 

In  Charleston,  the  inhabitants  have  formed 
-themselves  into  volunteer  corps,  armed  and  clothed 
at  their  own  expense.  One  half  consists <>f  cavalry 
and  artillery.  The  uniform  of  the  latter  is  a  long 
blue  coat,  with  red  fiieings,  and  iai^e  cockeid  hat 
and  cedi feather;  it  has  a  heavy ^pp«aranc6^  lnM( 
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is  but  ill  adapted  to  mth  a  corps^  whos^  chief 

perfaction  is  in  cekrity  of  movement ,  The  little 

compikny  of  Jews  wear  a  similar  dress,  which,  witii 

liieir*  peeqliarity  of  features,  renders  them  gro* 

tesqui^looking  soldiers.    I  was  present  at  a  r^view^ 

•n  the  raee-ground,  of  the  different  corps;  and  the 

new  l«vy  of  militia,  forming  a  part  of  tlie  100,000 

Boen  ordered  by  Congress  to  hold  themselves  in 

readiness  for  the  defence  of  the  countiy.     They 

appeared  to  be  very  ill  disciphned,  and  the  new 

levy,  which  mustered  about  1,000  men,  was  out 

of  UQifbrm,  and  had  no  other  arms  than  their  own 

rifles  or  fowling-pieces*    The  volunteer  compa«^ 

Biea  were  dressed  in  a  variety  of  uniforms,  and 

made  a  respectable  appearance.     The  emblen» 

apon^  the  colours  of  the  artillery  corps  was  apt 

enough  to  the  situation  of  the  country  at,  the 

period  of  the  revolution  :  it  was  an  artillery maiv 

standing  by  the  side  of  a  cannon,  and  a  serpent 

upon  the. ground  ntor  his  feet,  looking  up  in  the 

msAft's  face,  with  the  motto,  ^^Dont  tread  on  meS^ 

Tbef  militia  in  the  United  States  is  for  the  most 

part  badly  disciplined.    In  the  towns,  some  show 

0f  a  military  force  is  kept  up  by  the  volunteers, 

who'  are  fond  of  captivating  the  ladies  with  their 

smart  uniforms  and  nodding  plumes;  but  through-* 

out  the  country  places  the  militia  meet  only  ta 

99t^  dri^i  and  be  merry.     I  met  with  an  exceU 

leat  satifeiupon  one  of  these  meetings  while  I  waa 
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tt  Charleston.    As  it  may  afibrd  my  rtftdisrs 
amasemeiit,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  lay  it  ht^ 
fi>re  tliem.  *« 

^'  I  happened  not  long  since  to  be  preaent  alt 
the  muster  of  a  captain^s  company,  in  a  recnola 
part  of  one  of  the  counties ;  and  as  no  g^nefil 
description  could  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  tb* 
achierements  of  that  day,  I  must  be  permitted  ta 
gD  a  Utile  into  the  detail,  as  well  as  my  recdlectioQ 
will  serre  me.    The  men  bad  been  notified  to 
meet  at  nine  o*dock,  ^  armed  and  equipped  as  tha 
law  directs,'  that  is  to  say^  with  a  gun  and  cartoncit 
boK  at  least ;  but  as  directed  by  the  law  of  tba 
United  States^  '  with  a  good  firelock,  a  tafficieot 
bayonet  and  belt,  and  pouch  with  a  box  to  omn 
tain  not  less  than  twenty-four  sufficient  oarlridgea 
of  powder  and  ball/   At  twelve  o'clock  about  one* 
third,  perhaps  half,  the  men  had  collected ;  antit 
an  inspector's  return  of  tlie  number  present  would 
ii«re stood  nearly  thus:  one ca()tain,  our  lienletant, 
ensign  tiMe^  Serjeants  two,  corporah  nMt^  df—i 
mers  none,  fifiers  none,  privates  present  2i,  ^Mt0 
i^sent  30,  guns  15,  gunlgcks  12,  ramrods  %Q,  nltf 
ponchos  three,  bayonets  mme^  belts  nene,  spaiw 
flints  moftej  cartridges  none,  horMwbtps^  waUunf 
canes,  and  umbrelkis,  twenty-two* 

''  A  little befisire  one ociock,  the 
I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Ckdp^t, 
directions,  for  forming  the  line  of  |wnpadt>    lar 
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0€dm,  /M^ixfAhe  aerjeanta^  the 
HPflli^b  of>jwhM6  dimgs:  hiul  lomg  Supplied  ibe 
pHttce  of  a  drum  and  fife,  placed  himself  io  front' 
cCtbe  hotife,  and  began  to  bawl  With  gri^at  vehe-* 
«tribe(  ^tAii  CafHU^O'Clodpole^s  company. t0  pa- 
mdeftbfir^i  c»me,^672|/^iMfi,  parade  bare!  parade 
bere  V'jsayt  h^,  f' and  all  you  that. basnet  gixnfi,  fait 
iotatfae'liiirer  wnd.*  He  might  have  bawled  ttll 
IbiaAraie,  vith  at  little  suqcess  as  the  Syrem  Jung 
tO)  Qljnoefl^  had  be,  not  changed  his  post. to. « 
QS^iiboiiting  shade;  thene  bo  was  immediately 
jeinedbbjjp  all<  win  wete  ^en  at  leisure,  the  others 
9et  rtfaat  time  engaged  either  as  partiiea  or 
at  a  game  of  fxv^f  and  could. not  just 
li  att09<i:  howev^,  ill,  les^  than  kaff^  an  how 
ttl^gaemnras  finiibtd^ead  the  captain  was  enabled 
tefiifmkiaooolpiiEiny,  and  proceed  inthedut^ 
tal4fcei4iqf^v;..»,    .       . 

iffJUohn^^itlm  right  and  dress!  . 

,}f  f«iibft)FiT^ere  3000^  by  the  help  of  the  nQii'*o^»r 

WsnekejiiQffiQets,^ placed  io  a  straight  line;  bat 

aankmcyuoim  was  anxkao  to  aeevhow  the  feat 

1»  thoib^OQ  the  «^ng8  pressed  forward  fov  Irbat 

4aU  the  whole  line  assumed  nearly  tbe 

^  Whew  I  lookat^em!**  says  the  eaptaioe  ^*why, 
f^mMmm^ffV^  ani  aU  traoking  beae  at  both  eends^ 
aeilli||t*^MP»til  geltesi  <to-Ue  by) and  by:  come, 
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^'  *%w  was  accbrdingty  done;  but  impelled  hf 
tlie  same  motive  as  before,  they  soon  resomedl 
their  former  figure^  and  so  they  were  permitted 
to  remain. 

^'  Now,  gentlemen,**  says  die  captain,  ^  I  am 
going  to  carry  you  through  the  revohuums  of  the 
tiianuai  exercise,  and  I  want  you,  gentlemen^  tf 
you  please,  to  pay  every  partieuhir  attention  to 
the  word  of  command,  just  exactly  as  I  give  it 
out  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  little  patience^ 
gentlemen,  if  you  please,  and  III  be  as  short  as 
possible ;  and  if  I  should  be  a-going  wrong,  I 
Will  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  jrou,  gentlemen^ 
to  put  me  right  igain,  for  I  mean  all  fin*  tM 
best,  and  I  hope  jrou  will  excuse  me  if  you  please. 
And  one  thing,  gentlemen,  I  must  caution  you 
against,  in  particular,  and  that  is  this,  not  to 
make  any  mistakes  if  you  can  possibly  help  9^ 
and  the  best  way  to  do  this,  will  be  to  do  mH'tfae 
motions  righl  at  first,  and  that  will  helpus  toi'^ 
along  ab  much  the  faster,  and  I  will  try  to  have 
iC  over  as  sck>n  as  possible*  Come,  bo3rs,  come  ta 
a  shoulder  ^^» 

^:  }' Poise  foolk! 

^l  **  Cock  foolk/— Very  handsomely  done.      '    •" 
^   ''Take  aim f 

^Ram  doum  ctfrtrW^/— No!  No!  Rrfe.  "1 
jnec^lect  now^  that  firing  comes  next  ofteriftkisg 
aim^  according  to  SfeubM}  but  wMi  your  ptinat 


^Mf^^lMJiexxkm^  ni  read  the  wdrih  ofoommm^ 
|ii9t  exactly  as  they  are  printed  in  the  book,  and 
then  I  shaJU  be  sure  to  be  right.  ^  O  yes!  read 
i^  Captain,  read  it,*  exclaitbed  twenty  Voicei  «t 
j{Ac«y  ^  that  will  S9ve  tiine.^ 

^^  *Tention  the  whole  then:  ptease  tp  dbsem^ 
gentlemtii9  tbat  at  the  word  fire/  yoU  must  fire; 
tbat  ta,  iffany  pf  your  guns  wreloaden^d^  you  must 
«ot  ahoot  in  y^eamest,  but  only  make  prrteocf 
like;  aod  aU  you  gentlemen  fellow*soldiers,  whp*f 
armed  with  nothing  but  sticks,  and  ridioKswitchei^ 
and  corn  stalks,. needn't  go  through  the  firingi^ 
b«t  ataad  as  you  aie,  and  keep  yourselves  tOLyoufr 
•dhres,  

f*,ifoif  cocJI/oQ/i/— Very  well  dpue-     ,,^    .   ^ 

"S,  h,  u,  t,  (spelling)  shei  pan /—^Tknt  t<^ 
woidd  have  beep  very  b^odsoQiely  dc^e^^if  ycHji 
hMa't  have  handled  the  cartridge.  ?nste^ ;  but  1 
mppQf^  you  wasn't  noticing.  THow^.'tentiqn  xjtpf 
mi  alU  gentlem^^  spd  4o  that  motipn  apinl  ^^ 

"  Shet  pan! — ^Very  good,  yefy  well  indeed,  JW 
#1  t^Mit  motion  equal  to  any  old  sqldierp },  yott 
hnprove  astonishingly.  ,_ 

^^  Handle  cartridge t-^Pretty  well,  considering 
you  done  it  wrong  eend  foremost,  as  if  .^ou  took 
^  cartridge  out  of  your  mouth,  and  bit  off  the 
Nst; with  the  cartridge  box. 

^Dram  rammer! — ^Those  who  have  no'  raip- 
ity>  their  gUM  need  npt  draw,  but  only  make 
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tlie  motion ;  it  will  do  just  as  well^  and  save  a 
gr«atdeal  of  time. 

*' Return  rammer /-^Very  well  again— But  that 
would  have  been  done^  1  think^  with  greater  ex- 
pertness,  if  you  had  performed  the  motion  with  a 
Kttle  more  dexterity. 

*^  Shoulder  foolk  / — Very  handsomely  done,  id.* 
<leed,  if  you  had  only  brought  the  Jbolk  to  the 
'other  shoulder,  gentlemen.  Do  that  rootioa 
again,  gentlemen,  and  bring  the  Jb0lk  up  to  the 
-left  shoulder. 

'' Shoulder  foolk/— Very  good, 
-  *^  Order  Joolk  I — ^Not  quite  so  well,  gentlemen  5 
not  quite  all  together :  but  perhaps  I  did  not  speak 
loud  aiough  for  you  to  hear  me  all  at  onoe ;  try 
"once  more  if  you  please;  I  hope  you  will  be 
patient,  gentlemen,  we  will  soon  be  through. 

^  Order  foolk! — Handsomely  done,  gentlemen! 
>ery  handsooiely  done !  and  all  together  too,  »•> 
cept  that  a  few  of  you  were  a  le^tle  too  soon,  and 
tome  others  a  leetle  too  late. 
'  ^'  In  laying  down  your  guns,  gentlemen,  tal^ 
care  to  lay  the  locks  up,  and  the  other  sides  doim. 
•  '« Mention  the  whole  1  Ground  foolk  l-^Yerj 
well. 

**  Charge  bagonet  /  (Some  of  the  men) — ^  That 
can't  be  right,  Captain,  pray  look  again,  for  how 
lean  we  charge  bagonet  without  our  gun«  ?* 

''(Captain)  I  don't  know  at  to  that,  but  I  knMr 


Vm  right,  for  here  it  is  printed  in  the  boc>^ 
c^  h,  a,  r,  yes,  charge  bagonetj  that*s  right,  thtt*!^ 
the  word,  if  I  know  how  to  read;  come,  gentle-  , 
mB\\,  do  pray  charge  bagonet!  Charge,  I  sayl 
Why  don*t  yon  charge  ?  Do  yon  think  it  an't  so? 
Do  you  think  I  have  lived  to  this  time  of  day; 
and  don*t  know  what  charge  bagenet  is  }  Here, 
fx>me  here,  you  may  see  for  yourselves;  it*s  a| 
plain,  as  the  nose  on  your  fa  stop— stay-^no! 
^— halt!  no, no!  'faith  Tm  wrong!  I'm  wrong!  I 
turned  over  two  leaves  at  once.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon,  gentlemen^  we  will  not  stay  out  long; 
and  we'll  have  something  to  drink  m  soon  arweVe 
done.  Come,  boys,  get  up  off  the  stumps  and 
logs,  and  take  up  your  guns,  and  we'll  iK>on  b* 
done;  excuse  me  if  you  please.  a 

*^  Fix  bagonet  /  t 

**  Advance  arms/'-^Very  well  dotie,tunl  the 
stocks  of  your  guns  in  front,  gentlemen,  and  that 
will  bring  the  barrels  behind;  and  hdld'tfaem 
straight  up  and  down  if  you  please.  Lett  go  wkh 
your  left  hand,  and  take  hold  with^  your  right 
just  below  the  guard.  Steuben  says  the  gun  mast 
be  held  up  p,  e,  r,  perticulart  yes  you  must 
always  mind  and  hold  your  guns  very  perticulan 
Now,  boys,  'tent ion  the  whole!    . 

^^ Present  armsf — ^Very  handsomely  done!  only 
bold  your  guns  over  the  other  knee,  antf  the  other 
hud  up>  turn  your  guns  round  a  leeila,  and  iraise 
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AeiDiiphigberydnmrdieolIierlbotbM^!  Nov 
fott  tre  nearly  right.  Very  weH  done,  gentlemen ; 
jroo  have  improred  wmMy  since  I  first  ntw  yoa : 
^oo  ^re  getting  too  stick.  What  a  charming  thing 
it  it  to  tee  men  under  good  ditciplioe!  Now, 
gentlemen,  «?e  are  come  to  the  revobUunu:  baft 
Lord,  men,  hoir  did  yoo  get  into  soch  a  higglety^ 
piggletyr 

'''JThe  fiict  was,  the  shade  had  moved  considera- 
bly to  f  he  eastward,  and  had  exposed  the  right 
wing  of  these  hardy  veterans  to  a  galKng  fire  of  the 
$un.  Being  but  poorly  provided  with  umbrellai 
at  this  end  of  the  line,  they  found  it  convenient  ta 
follow  the  shade,  and  in  huddling  to  the  Idt  fcft 
this  purpose,  they  had  changed  the  figure  of  their 
line  from  that  of  a  crescent  to  one  whic^  more 
kiearly  resembled  a  pair  of  pothooks. 

^^  Come,  gentlemen,**  says  the  captain,  ^  8prea4 
yourselves  out  again  into  a  straight  lipe,  and  let 
Qs  get  into  the  wheelings  and  other  matters  w 
ibon  as  possible.** 

^^  B\k%  this  WHS  strenuously  opposed  by  the  sol- 
diers. Thqr  objected  to  going  into  these  revohuiont 
at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  weath^  was  extremely  hot^ 
and  they  had  already  been  kept  in  the  field  up? 
iprprds  of  three  quarters  pf  an  hour.  They  re- 
minded  the  captain  of  his  repeated  promise  to  be 
as  short  as  h^  |iossibly  could,  and  it  was  clear  he 
could  dispepse  with  i^l  this  same  whe^ng  tai 


^urUiiDg  if  bei^faote.  Thef^ere^UfBdy  vet^ 
thirsty,  and  tf  be  would  npt  dismiss  them^  they 
declared  they  would  p)  off  without  dismissioiii 
and  get  something  to  drink ;  and  he  might  fin^ 
them  if  that  would  do  him  any  good ;  they  wern 
able  to  pay  their  fine,  but  could  not  go  yrithoqi 
drink  ta  please  any  body ;  and  they  swore  thejf 
would  never  vole  for  another  captain  who  wished 
to  be  so  unreasonably  strict. 

'^  The  captain  behaved  with  great  spirit  p|K>9 
tbU  occasion^  and  a  smart  colloquy  ensued;  wher^ 
at  length,  becoming  exasperated  to  the  last  de* 
gree^  he  roundly  asserted,  that  no  soldier  oygh^ 
wer  to  think  hard  of  the  orders  of  bis  ofiicer;  aii4 
finally  he  went  as  far  as  to  say,  Jthat  he  did  n^j^ 
iJiink  any  gentleman  on  that  ground  bad  ai^  j«st 
cawe  to  be  offended  with  him.  The  dispute  wii 
M  length  settled  by  jtbe  captain's  sending  fop^omt 
grog^  for  their  present  accommodation,  and  aj 
ing  to  omit  reading  the  military  law,  as  di 
by  a  late  act,  and  also  all  the  military  manqsuvr^ 
mxipepi  two  or  three  stKth  easy  and  simple  ones 
as  could  be  performed  within  the  comgasf^f  |t|fi 
•hade.  After  they  had  drun|(  their  grog^  aiMJl 
^spread  themselves,**  they  wer^  divided  into 
platoons. 

^'Tention  the  whole  1— -To  the  rigUwh^ir 
JEach  man  foced  to  the  right  ^bout 

^  Why,  gentlemen,  {  dV^nH  mean  for  every  man 
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to  •tend  ftill  and  tura  natftmalkf  rigbt  raoad } 
but  when  1  told  you  to  wheel  to  the  right,  1  in* 
tended  for  you  to  wheel  round  to  the  right  as  it 
were.  Please  to  try  that  again,  geotlemeD ;  every 
right  hand  man  ipust  stand  fast,  and  only  the 
others  turn  round.** 

<^  In  a  previous  part  of  the  exercise,  it  had,  for 
the  purpose  of  sizing  them,  been  ntecssary  to  de* 
nominate  every  second* person  a  *^  right  band 
man/*  A  very  natural  consequence  was,  that  on 
the  present  occasion  those  right  hand  men  main- 
tained their  position,  and  all  the  intermediate 
ones  faced  about  as  before. 

f^  Why  look  at  *em  now!**  exclaimed  the  captain 
in  extreme  vexation.  "  I'll  be  d  d  if  you  can 
understand  a  word  I  say.  Excuse  me,  gentlemen^ 
but  it  rayly  seems  as  if  you  couMn't  come  at  it 
exactly.  In  wheeling  to  the  right,  the  right  band 
eend  of  the  platoon  stands  fest,  and  the  other 
eend  comes  round  like  a  swingle  tree.  Those  on 
the  outside  must  march  faster  than  those  on  the 
inside,  and  those  on  the  inside  not  near  so  fast 
as  those  on  the  outside.  You  certainly  must  un* 
derstand  me  now,  gentlemen  ;  and  now  please  to 
try  once  more.'* 

"  In  this  they  were  a  little  more  suqcessfuL    , 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen;  very  well  indeed:  and 
now,  gentlemen,  ataheword  wheel  to  the  left, 
you  must  wheel  to  the  left     * 


"•Teniiotithewhok!  fV^Aefc^~i^iu>— ftjAl 
— that  is  the  left — 1  mean  the  Hght — lefty  wheel  t 
march  r 

*'  In  this  he  was  strictly  ob^ed;  some  whedtng 
to  the  rights  some  ta  the  left,  and  some  to  the 
right,  left,  or  both  ways. 

**Stop!  halt!  let  us  try  again!  I  coold  not 
just  then  tell  my  right  hand  Irom  my  left;  you 
mast  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  if  you  please;  ex* 
perience  makes  perfect,  as  the  saying  is ;  long  at 
I*ve  served,  I  find  something  new  to  learn  every 
day,  but  alPs  one  for  that:  now,  gentlemen,  do 
that  motion  once  more/' 

^'  By  the  help  of  a  non-commissioned  offrcer  in 
'  front  of  each  platoon,  they  wheeled  this  time  with 
considerable  regularity. 

**  Now,  boys,  you  must  try  to  wheel  by  divi- 
sions, and  there  is  one  thing  in  particular  which 
I  have  to  request  of  you,  gentlemen,  and  it  is  this, 
not  to  make  any  blunder  in  your  wheeling.  You 
must  mind  and  keep  at  a  wheeling  distance;  and 
not  talk  in  the  r^nks,  nor  get  out  of  fix  again ; 
for  I  want  you  to  do  this  motion  well,  and  not 
make  any  blunder  now. 

***Tention  the  whole!  Bi/  divisions/  to  the 
right  wheel !  march  /" 

^Mn  doing  this,  'it  seemed  as  if  Bedlam  had 
broke  loose ;  every  man  took  the  command*-* 
"  Not  so  fast  on  the  right !— How  now !    how 
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mow !-— Haul  domi  those  umbreUti  !-^Skiler  oa 
the  lefkj — Keep  back  a  little  in  the  middle  there 
— -I)on*t  crowd  so— Hold  up  your  gun,  Sfem-^o 
^ter  there  I — ^Faster  1—^Wbo  twd  on  me  ?— 
I> — ^n  your  kuffi,  keep  back!  keep  back!— 
Stop  us,  captain,  do  stop  tt«— -Go  faster  there -^tf 
I've  lost  my  shoe — Get  up  againr-^Ned,  halt! 
baki  halt! — Stop,  g^ottleioen!  st9pl  stop!— * 

^^  By  this  time  they  got  into  utter  and  inexpIU 
caUe  conAisioni  aad  so  I  l^t  them/* 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV, 

^tf^  Sciences  J  rnnd  Literature  of  South  Carolina'^ 
NewipaperS'^Incomei  of  the  PfanterS'^Housee 
'^Productions  of  the  Soil — ImplemenU  of  Hue^ 
bandry  ^--•Waggons  —  Sledges — Grasses-^Pas^ 
ture  Lands — Mamfacfures — Gunpowder — Gria 
Ji£lU — Manufactories  of  Cordage — Commerce  of 
^South  Carolina — Neutral  Trade-^Omdud  tf 
the  Belligerenis^^Exportsfrom  Charlestonf 

Arts,  soiences,  and  literature  receive  but  little 
eneoaragement  in  South  Carolina.  The  sports 
pt  the  field,  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle,  and  the 
conviviality  of  the  table^  have  more  ehanns  for 
ft  Carolinian  than  philosophical  inqoiries  Jot  the 
study  of  the  Belles  Lettres;  yet  some  few  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  writers  tipon  the 
local  or  general  history  of  the  country,  and  the 
revolntionary  war.  Among  the  most  recent  are 
Dr.  Ramsay  and  Governor  Drayton*  To  the 
latter  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the 
information  I  have  obtained  concerning  the 
climate  and  diseases,  agriculture,  and  manufacturea 
p(  that  statCt 

Tliere  itre  three  newspapers  published  daily  in 


Charleston.  The  Citj/  Gazette  and  the  Courier 
are  morning  papers,  but  of  totally  opposite  polU 
tical  principles.  The  former  is  violently  demo^ 
cratic,  and  the  latter  as  violently  federal.  Each, 
of  course,  favours  the  French  or  English  nations 
as  best  suits  mih  their  politics :  and,  like  other 
party  papers  in  the  States,  they  copy  only  those 
paragraphs  from  foreign  papers  which  tell  vrell 
on  their  own  side.  The  liuies  is  an  afternoon 
paper,  and  in  politics  adopts  a  medium  between 
the  two  others.  It  copies  impartially  from  the 
Bnglish  and  French  papers;  and  the  editor  seldom 
troubles  the  public  with  any  political  disquisitton 
of  his  own.  All  the  papers  are  well  stocked  with 
iidvertisMients ;  among  ^hicb/>rifM  CongOy  Gttm* 
bin  'and  Angola  slaves  for  sale  at  Gadsden's  wharQ 
Wtee  very  conspicuous  before  the  abolition  of  that 
inhuman  traffic;  at  present  runaway  nep^oei] 
auctitmsy  stores y  and  sheriff^ s  sales,  fill  up  most  "of 
the  columns,  and,  with  long  fulsome  paragraph 
in  praise  of  the  dead^  leave  but  little  space  ft>t  th6 
news  of  the  day.  Advertisements  are  often  drawfef 
up  in  n  ludicrous  style ;  and  rewards  offered  f&t 
k>st  or  stolen  property  that  are  not  likely  to  foeri 
litate  their  recovery.  One  cent  reward  is  some^ 
times  offered  to  those  whoiwiil  apprehend  a  negro 
Miow,  or  wench,  that  has  absconded  from  a  plan-» 
tation ;  and  I  once  saw  a  reward  of  thirty -niiii 
lashes  ofiered  for  the  recovery  of  a  [mr  of  saddle- 
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iMigft  whieh  bad  been  stolen  off  a  boree ;  and  that 
^  aiijF  d^'^^d  rascal  who  stole  the ifi,  aod  would 
return  the  same  to  Thomas  Stokes,  sbould  receiftf 
the  above  rai^ard/'' 

South  Carolina  may  be  divided  into  lowers 
•middle,  and  upper  country;  for  the  soil,  produce 
tions,  and  political  (economy  of  the  inhabitants  x)f 
^ote  divistorm  exhibit  considerable  variation  and 
-diversity  of  character.  The  lower  country,  rising 
gradoally  fi-iHn  the  sea-shore  to  a  ridge  of  sand* 
hills,  about  sixty  miles  back,  is  distinguished  by 
iU  level  snrface,  its  inlets,  creeks,  matshes,  and 
islands;  its  swamps,  bays,  and  pine  barrets.  Thu 
middle  country,  oHnmencing  at  the  ss^d  hills,  is  m 
general  barren  and  unproductive;  butih  tbebeiglir 
bourhood  of  large  rivers  the  soilis  of  exceUent!  qua- 
ii^.  The  tipper  country  commenc^from  the  biUi 
lof  Santoe,  arid  the  falls  of  the  river*.  It  ia  di^tin* 
jgokhed  by  ita rising  grounds,. loose  stones^  beds  of 
rock,  and  towards  the  extremity  of  the  state  hf 
en6mioii8  mountains.  The  soil  of  this  division  is 
in  general  good,  but  requires  much  labaor  and  iot^ 
duatry  in  its  cultivation.  A&  there  arte  few  t»- 110 
alaves  in  this  part  of  the  state,  the  business  devc^ves 
^knost  entirely  upon  the  farmer  and  hia  iamtlyv 
.wbo  thus  approach  nearer  in  their  manners  to.the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  England  States  than  the 
planters'. and  farmtos  of  the  middle  and  loyf^ 
eonntry*  •  '         .  '  ti.    ' 


Land  it  OTigiiudljr  hoUen  hy  gtuA,  atfMd  % 
the  respective  goynmon  of  the  8fc«be»  aoder  tcol  ^ 
the  taaie^  ocmvejruig  aa  erti^  of  ioberitaaoe  ii 
free  and  common  soccage ;  and  is  attendod  widl 
no  other  expeose  on  obtaiaiog  the  gimat  than  the 
pigment  of  certain  small  fiees  of  offioe.  It  is  ia- 
herited  by  the  laws  of  this  stale  in  equal  share% 
amoogit  all  of  the  sama  degree;  and  if  soM^  is 
oonveyed  by  lease  and  release^  feoffmecA  with  df^ 
Kvery,  or  i^  simple  cteed^  according  to  a  late  aet 
of  the  legislature  passed  for.  that  purpose.  Ftflr 
lands  are  holdea  on  lease;  or,  if  they  1»»  the  Irtsas 
tie  for  short  tarms  and  on  liberal  fondittoiM^  and 
ia  general  the  lands  are  possessed  and  tilled  by 
the  rightful  owners  of  the  soil. 

The  incomes  of  the  [riantan  and  ImMta.wt 
«arioiiS|  ranging  from  80.000  to  40  doUars.  Ymf 
hfw,  however^  reoeive  incomes  of  the  OMgoitaidt 
of  the  former  warn.  Many  ceceit^  finon  IS^QSt 
to  3»fiOO  doUara  per  ammrn ;  but  the  OMyorifef 
of  the  planters  are  only  in  the  aooMl.  raeaipt  of 
from  3^000  to  6,000  (toUars^  TheeststeaoSthesi 
kttar  may  be  worth  from  twenty  to  forty  thouMid 
dollars.  TIm  limsers  am  on  a  smrikr  scale;;  m4 
Aeir  incomes  may  be  said  to  rmge  between  JMNMI 
aad40dollars.  The  best kmda ra Sonth GaroliMi 
wfaidi  are  tideHiwampSi  if  cultivate^  haveeokl  frv 
Ife  dollars  per  acre*  In  geoecal,  howefrcr^  tbif 
sdi  from  70  to  90  dcdlars  an  acre,  00  a  craditiff 


(fOH^muMy  4oiMr.  lokmd  Mmap^^  if  CttUir«it»d| 
i»ll  ttt^rioei  bttiVMa  90  and  M>  dollars,  per  ftcm» 
OMd^%olt<«-hiid  4iat  leld  in  Beauftirt  dtttri^A 
to  hi^  a9  te  dolku»  por  acre ;  itM  mine,  howarevi 
itfigenOTal^  in  difinwiit  parts  of  the  8ttte>  is  froiii 
sis:  le  forty /loliars  i  tlie  price  depending  much  <m 
IIb  eitoation,  as  tkat  nearest  tbe  sea,  for  instance^ 
iir  eomidered  the  moat  vahiabley  and  prodooea  the 
teoit^golton^  Other  high  taods  sell  fi-om  one  to 
lis  '^loltera  an^aere,  aceorcfing  to  their  roflpective 
lilPMtiiMis  ^aitd.  eonveoiences  for  navigatioa. 
hoTb^cbwldings  are  as  varieaa  as  the  rahie  4f 
Vftateiy  raogiog  in  ^ahie  betwe^i  30^00  and  30 
dolhurs.  They  are  oomiiioiily  biiilt  of  wood:  itiM^ 
inmm0^  «c«  oooalrtictod  of  bnck ;  tbcltigh  the/ 
iffi^prmeipaUj  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Of  lat« 
y^MWS-iferttdwig  iiar  been  oarried  on  with  spirit 
iteftti^botttnbe  state;  and  houses  of  brick;  and 
wtowtiefected  Mitable  ix>  the  hnpimFemeat  o£  ^ 
%ftaMiin#^aiid>«oinl0rtB  of  society.  Thehotses 
iN$iartbe4ndstpart^  bnih  of  doe  or  tiro  storieib 
4mMtogtathe  taste^and  abilitMs  of  the  oMriM^ 
^fe  peeoKatitjr,  honBeTer^  mty  be  nemaii^*  re* 
fjlte^tfg^thetfiy  vfliioh.  i%  that  ptaaasi  ate  gend» 
liiiy  mauliyj  to  their  soothem  iranti  as  well  for 
i^'cMtt%«icMee  of  i«fl3kh)g  thareia  during  the 
^/asrfafp»^eHtmg4he  aua'ajtoe  gitet  influettet 
^MriMaitit^tbr^f'Ihe  IWQ9e$  a«d  the^oOt  dffiwt 


tot  micKy  iMmoo^  contm. 

otmI  kitdicnt  are  rsretjr  coooeoted  wilb  the 
dpftl  dweUiog,  being  placed  at  a  distmee  kom  it 
dfttiirif  or  forty  yardi.  Tba  houea  of  the  pooreat 
iort  of  people  are  made  of  logs,  let  tnloeach  otbir 
at  the  endii  and  tfaetr  inttratices  filled  up  witb 
mou^  straw,  and  day.  The  rao&  are  covered  with 
elap  boards.  Their  plbn  is  simple,  as  they  ceadat 
of  only  one  or  two  rooms ;  and  the  maoaera  of 
their  tenants  are  equally  plain. 

In  the  lower  country  cotton  and  rice  are  oulti* 
tated  largely  for  sale ;  while  Indian  com,  ccar^ 
peas,  and  long  potatoes,  are  only  planted  soflfeient 
for  the  yearly  consuniptioo  of  the  settleaeient ;  and 
on  many  of  the  tide*swainp  rice  plantatioos  oo 
pro^tbfons  but  potatoes  are  planted,  their  produce 
t^ing  only  equal  to  the  support  of  the  pbntatioa 
for  a  few  months*  The  rest  is  supplied  by  the 
purchase  of  Indian  com^  brought  down  the  rtram 
from  the  middle  parts  of  the  state^  and  also  io^ 
ported  from  some  of  the  United  States.    . 

In  the  middle  country  ootton  and  IndnMLOOra 
Me  principally  raised  for  sale :  and  tfaepitxi«ce  of 
all  kinds  of  grain  is  so  abundant,  that  t^Mae  is  no 
-want  of  provision  for  the  support  of  life.  lathe 
-upper  country  tobacco  in  the  principal  ot^ect  fisr 
sale;  and  its  inhabitants  have  lately  turned  thair 
attention  towards  the  raising  oi  cotton  with  good 
-prospects  of  success:  wheat  and  beipp  ana.eiin 
Taiaed  tfiere  for  salef  together  with 


iMPUlf  ENTi  OF  HU^BtiMDEY.  JO^ 

Mock  €tf  different  kincb.  Ftax  n  cultivated  fc^  the 
ocNiveiiieiioe  of  hmWy  coQcerni.  In  some  pcirts 
Df  the  upper  country  stones  and  rocks  9re  iB0t  wttb 
ra  the  summit  of  ri^es ;  but  the  lands  in  culture 
are  seldom  so  much  troubled  with  tham  as  to  ren^i 
der  it  necessat*/  either  to  collect  them  in  heaps, 
or  uthf^  materials  for .  building  stone  walls ;  the 
tndoatir^  are  therefore  generally  made  of  split 
raila,  which  being  pldced  on  mdk  other  in  an  an^ 
gular  Qfuinner,  constitute  what  is  Called  a  worm 
Jmce.  In  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  South 
CafoUna  the  soil  is  free  from  rocks  and  stones^ 
and  consists  chiefly  of  swamps,  sands,  and  elay^ 
with  a  slight  intermiiture  of  gravel  at  intervals^ 

The  imptemeuts  of  husbandry  used  in  South 
CsrotiM  jyre  few  and.  simple :  they  consist  <^  vaf 
rious  pLou^,a4lch  as  the  bar^share,  shovel,  flidce* 
iingle  oouUer,  cutter  and  drill ;  harrows,  hoe$, 
spades,  waggons,  carts,  and  sledges.  Ploughs  are' 
chiefly  used  in  the  middle  and  upper  country^ 
where  labourers  are  few,  and  the  soil  tenacious 
tud  atifbbem.  In  the  lower  country  they  are  but 
paitiaUy  used,  aUhough  the  planters  would  pro<^ 
baUy  6nd  it  their  interest  to  adopt  them  movn 
fl^nerally.  In  some  cases  they  cultivate  a  cottoi^ 
and  Iodian*corn  crop  by  the  plough ;  but  they 
d^oftener  done  with  the  hoe,  whieb  n^y  be  €o»» 
udered  aa  the  principal  instrument  of  husbandry 
ip'the^tewer  country^    The  spade  ia  used  QhkBf 
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iir'dBuHk^  «nt(kiditiag  the  rice  lands  ^  but  fbc^ 
bdeittiicclfovciltiVattiigthein.  IfiMoteftUeMid 
inbitd  p^MititttDnS)  hbwet^,  where  the  grmind  it 
itreog;  and  has  been  kept  soffieiently  dry,  ploogkv 
am  lUted  wih  great  advantage.  ^ 

^^^<KOft.and  sledges  are  princtpaliy  ined<in 
the  middle  atid  upper  cocitttry ;  the  first  far  traasi^ 
porting  hesnry  arCfdes  to  a  distanee^  and-  the  last 
iin^4mwii]fg^wooA)  ttiils,  and  small  tfoiber  ftbodtA 
Mlleiiitnt  In  theiower  c6untry,  ox  eartsrdapaUv 
of  cprrfmg^llTree  or  four  barrels  of  rice  aie  idaiaat 
aidtlyc^e  mode  of  land  carnage  for  tb<(  viu 
piadtlra/iiThify  ate  drawn  by  three  or  fbttr  yokevf 
dMi^tedtttleilded  by  t4i>&  of  three  n^ror^ti^wii 
b^ittibe  are  epwards  at  ^sikteen^^MSBrent  graisa^ 
indlgiiiiowto  South  Garatina ;  iiuf  ingetfieral4ittle 
atltntim  ia  paid  lo  the  forming  4>fpa^ureand  teeaq 
dbw  lamkf  Tbe  cattle  are  serrtdnto  the  wood^ta 
gvdlqst^f^iid  the  cuhur^  of ^oottiHi^  rice,  attd  itiaiw 
btewiawthe^ief  ^ectof  thei^Mter  attAifaraierfa 
attenti^^  Some  lands  in  the  ^imty^Gfacaies'f 
toitf  ^m,  hbweirer,  oonveried  into  fieldlfov  inmrhigs 
Afthe^ili^  price  df  hay  in  that  netghboiirbood4m4 
d«»s  this  b^afMh  of  tgiicuttore  a  profitable^  bwU 
lK#d}  btflttiegrMt^tpr<^K>rtionofhay  isbikHigiit? 
Itoiti  the  ndMhem  rtates  in  the  packet  voisselsv  '^ 
gehfertLl  the'cattle  is  fed  during  wintar  «poo^tb^ 
hiBkVes  and  blades  of  the  Indtan-com^Ticd^tmWi&o^ 
Udrtm  and'^fouUry  are  fed  with  the  oomy  whieb^- 


ligMliffr  with  rke^  4il80:%ins  ihipmcipiVMAvA 
AmEobgntsi  The  irhtteinhabitaUa  ir«  Mtneind^ 
ftmiliof  ti^  o^m  bruised,  mid  boi|eif iilto  m^diHfil^ 
<i>wii .^qr>  call  kammy»  Ittits^^hhrni^^^ 
gar,  aod  butter,  and  i»  a  Sivofuritediab  atibrtekfiistifi 
"WlHAe  a^oolture  is  m  miiGh  atte&dod  iaii^  4rtid 
ikeoneaits  of  engaging^  tn  it  sa  eaijic^  U  ismottsur^ 
]tra<iQg:that  £ew  direct  their  attefit|cm?to;9DatiUM 
frdkniM. :  » Some  yts^n  ago  a  eottoo  -manuftdkorjt 
vkiifstriiliibttd  QeiHT  Stateabotoiigh;  whkk^^lM 
fiartitbr  riaa  into;'  comideratioo.  It^wtef  iK^wveiv 
naam  pifticmted  that  the  pric^  of  kbourfms'tbcft 
^aeallda  pmnit  ita  goods.to  atind  Miy  dD>in]»ftiti0iif 
vKlhrttepmofAiQ^fair  quatitiea  impOftf^iiMrQnen^ 

trfjdiMMi^fHl^  th^i*  ofMWtioaaJ  >J^  mnwoMa  fton 
fMrialibiiittfidrjimi^itj^rdf  lands  ooniiti^riil  be<ei|Mbi 
oMbaAviit  »  oMnliy  b^r^  it^  inhfabittotsl  will 
nonti  Jkicinuiufastttras,  vhiler  .a .  moisci  e^gtUf 
^^odfttrf^dMbbtMcie.  exists.  lit  tboM^pot^aetiwi^jV 
hofcrnt^  lDeMB^4}ai  obliged  ti^  'whsi\)itmmt» 
inondftiorytlri^ir  fie0^^  wanU  fiw^theifn^WH 
«ttwfeM^?-in-  o^hseqiic!>iice  of  tb^^  d\ffi^\ty./4XfA^ 
««|Mtfi9riiil^<wiveyii)gi^lk}r  aiti^^  tbt  Mat 

4)i^(^^irtiterior*  The  jtrawtter  tliert  a^Qft 
tMfcooitaM^aoc^psJlQfn^^tq  ti^  l|u<iiiiilng..init$V\^ 
^apinpiiD^mbiael  ^aqd  tbe  loQii)^.^Cot|om  wA 

^fod^^^iiMifcpta^f^rdqpie^tie  yf«6t4pd iC  V^^i^t 


fi  1 4     GUNPOWDER-— ^I8T  MILU— CORDAGX. 

cept  the  articles  of  salt  and  sogar,  the  people  ill 
the  upper  parts  of  the  state  may  be  oonsidered 
independent  of  foreign  support ;  for  carpentersi 
stniths^  masons,  tanners,  shoemakers,  sa<H^rs,  hat^ 
ters,  millwrights,  and  other  tradesmen,  ate  convex 
hiently  situated  throughout  the  country ;  and  the 
tfiaterials  necessary  for  their  respective  ptofessionl 
are  met  with  in  abundance. 

Gunpowder  is  occasionally  manofiMrtured  tfi  tiie 
interior  of  South  Carolina ;  not,  howerer,  by  a  re^ 
gular  set  of  mills,  but  in  a  small  way,  and  as  exi* 
gencies  may  require.  In  general  the  inhabitanti 
are  supplied  with  that  article  and  sakpetre  fVom 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

A  variety  of  mills  for  grinding  wheat  and  pack*^ 
4ng  §our,  for  sawing  timber  and  making  oil,  art 
scattered  over  the  country.  Three  rope-walks  have 
also  been  established  of  lat6  years;— two  near 
Charleston,  and  the  other  at  Columbia.  The  latter 
manufactures  about  80  tons  of  cordage  in  the  year, 
from  hemp  raised  upon  the  lands  in  the  adjacent 
country.  From  this  manufoctory  the  ropes  'tfnd 
cables  were  obtained  for  the  first  equipment  of  the 
John  Adams  frigate  of  32  guns,  built  at  Charleston 

in  1799- 

Previous  to  the  revolutionary  war  the  exports  of 
South  Carolina  amounted,  upon  an  average,  to 
500,000/.  sterling,  and  consisted  principally  of 
iice,  indigo,  tobacco,  deer  skins,  pitch,  far,  tur- 


^ntxo^e,  $i|t  i>rQ¥i^p»s,  lodian  <jorn,  eikI  IjpnbQ^ 
During  the  war  agriculture  and  eomiB€rce  werp 
hoth  mi^tmaUy  injured^  The  usual  supplies  pf 
clothing  fi^oi  the  motherrpountry  l^eing  stopped, 
manufactories  were  estalplisbed ;  aod  the  negroid 
inei»e  for  the  most  part  clothed  with  mixed  cloths 
•of  cotton, and  wool  spun  and  woven  for  the  occa- 
sion. Many  negroes  were  taken  from  agricultural 
piifisuitsi  as  well  to  ^assist  at  these  manuFactures  as 
*to  carry  on  the  erection  of  fortifications  and  other 
public  works;  in  consequence  of  whiish  the  articles 
for  exportation  naturally  decreased,  or,  when  col- 
lected^ were  consumed  at  home  alternately  by. 
friends  and  foes« 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  appeared. that 
•the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  South  Carolina 
had   retrograded  nearly  forty-^even  years  ;    the 
exports  of  1763  being  scarcely  equal  to  those  of 
^7^6:  The  internal  consumption,  however,  mu#t 
have  been  greater,  but  the  loss  to  the  state  wns 
the  same.    Since  that  period  her  agricultijre  and 
'COf^merce  have,  rapidly  augmented,  though  in 
•ftpme  degree  counteracted  l^  the  partial  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  negroes  for  several  years 
%pDst^  and  whic^  wfis.  fully  carried  into  eXiecution 
on  the  1st  of  January  1808.     From  yeitr  to  year 
new  prospects  have  presented  themselves;  new 
objects  of  agriculture  have  arisen ;  and  the  loss  of 
one  staple  has  been  supplied  by  another  of  supe- 


n't       eoMMUcx  or  soora  cMHouiuu 

^9ortiliiet  cotton  h  mom  the  most  TdmbM:^ 
part  of  Sooth  Caroliiuu 

'  Sf Dce  iibe  French  Retohitioii  ChAricrton^  6kt 
hee*  the  medium  of  the  greatest  pott  of  that  &a^e 
ffhidr  hat  been  carried  on  between  the  Frendi 
West  India  islands  and  the  mother-conntTy  under 
t\ke  neutral  ft^  ofthe  United  States;  ln4his  tniii- 
tjer  quantities  of  cocoa«  coffee,  sugar,  mm,  indHgo, 
sisd  othfr'«rticles,  the  produce  of  the  French,  S|»a- 
liijit^  and  Ddtch  possessions  in  the  West  las^ 
ind  South  America^  are  included  in  the  estlKSfs 
df  South' Carolina,  -firou^the  year  179*^  whifittin 
time  of  jpeBce  are  directly  exported  from  tl^  oo- 
Ipuies  to  the  mother  country.  Within  these  few 
years  much  of  this  neutral  traffic  has  been  gradu- 
ally abolished  by  the  restrictive  decrees  and  qrdei^ 
of  council  of  the  two  great  belligerent  Pbweo,^in 
ifetu'rn  for  which  the  Americans  have  retaliated .^y 
^  general  embargo :  with:  what  success  reofiabit  to 
1^  seen.  The  number  of  vessels  that  wtererf  (he 
^xHt  of  Charleston  in  1801  amounted  to  1^2^  <>f 
frbteh'875  belbnged  16  that  port ;  the  restSi^ 
>^hi^  British  vessels.  At  the  time  the  emboirgo 
Madied  Charleston,  the  number  of  vessels  in  pbtt 
fvere,  ships  78,  brigs  43^  schooners  and  sfeope^U 
i-.loUl206.  •       -7 
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CHAPTER  XKXV. 

Climate  of  South  Carolina — Musquitos — fVhifi^ 
winds — Storms  jo/  Hail — Immense  Hailstonss-^ 
Remarkable  Sleet — Sudden  Changes  of  fVeather 
\ — State  qf  the  Weather  in  Charleston  for  ISO? 
^^^  Strangers'  Eev^r--^  Mountains  covered  tvilh. 
Snow — Vitissitude^  of  Climate — Obituary  from 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  in  Charleston  during  J!ve 
Years. 

FftOK  the  diversity  of  soil  and  situation  in 
South  Carolina*  it  necessarily  results  that  t(iere 
i&  a  diversity  of  temperature  in  its  climate.  The 
u{>per  country,  from  its  elevated  situation  ^od 
near  affinity  to  the  mounUins,  possesses  a  dry 
elaetic  atmosphere  extremely  conducive  to  health: 
the  heat  of  the  day  during  summer  is  not  oppres- 
sive, and  the  night  partakes  of  a  refreshing  coel- 
nws»  The  climate  of  the  middle  country  resem- 
bles that  of  the  upper  and  lower  divisions,  as 
influenced  by  situation.  The  lower  country,  fiponi 
many  causes,  difiers  qiat«rtally  from  the  other 
districts.  Goutinudly  intersected  by  multitudes 
of  swamps,  bays,  and  low  grounds,  and  having 
|arge  reservoirs  of  water,  and  rice-fields  at  par- 


ticoUr  tineB  orerflowed,  the  mtinafipbere  "is  sun- 
charged  mfh  immture,  and  its  tonic  power  coa« 
ieqitently  reduced.  The  waters  thus  spread  over 
the  face  of  tlie  coimtry,  and  exposed  to  th^ 
action  of  a  powerful  sun,  become  unfriendly  to 
faeahh,  and  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  me- 
phftic  influence;  while  the  evaporation  thus  occa« 
sioiied^  added  to  the  perspiration  of  vegetables^ 
completely  saturates  the  atmo^here  with  a  pro- 
(tision  of  humidity,  which  is  precipitated  upon 
the  surrounding  country,  either  in  heavy  rains 
or  copious  dews.  Hence  fogs  of  much  density 
cover  the  low  lands  throughout  the  night,  during 
the  summer  months,  and  are  dispelled  in  the 
mortiifig  by  the  rising  sun  or  agitating  winds. 

When  such  is  the  situation  of  the  lower  couti*- 
tiy,'  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  months  particu^ 
lorly  influenced  by  heat  should  be  chequered  by 
flickness^  among  those  who  imprudently  expose 
themselves  to  the  coM  damps  of  the  night,  or  the 
feverish  hedts  of  the  day ;  and  accordingly  from 
June  to  November  we  <ind  intermittent  fevers 
pnevailing  throughout  the  middle  and  lower  couin 
try,  in  those  parts  adjacent  to  fresh  water.  The 
heavy  rains  generally  commence  in  June  and 
July;  and  until  their  waters  have  become  th 
aome  measure  stagnant,  and  putrefaction  is  pnv- 
duced,  the  health  of  the  lower  country  is  not  par^ 
:fknlaHy  ffffeeted;  but  when  weeds  and  vegetables 


laatkmi  are  «xcit|ed  bjr  Uie  op^i^fjtjoas  of  l^^^n^ 
moistui^  the  atmqfpherys.tben  l>^oai]^^,,hui^ 
to  the'afHiiial^)rBt^.,  Xh^  8an^e0e^  9f%.^ 
pnxlttc^d^frqptv^iiniljjir  qtufe^  in  G^rgia  an^.Eai^ 
Floriijft:  (HMM^uently  tt^  winds  .f^Hn^^^tose  oc^ 
Jtries  in  aM^EOQ  ar^  ipuch  d^arg^  pritt^ip^hjlfp 
qualities  and  acyutb-weit  yands^  jn  ffio^mfr  .pfq* 
du^.^  fei^sjb  degree  of  beai^  mh\cj^  ^r^t|y 
increaaet  tlie  billpitt  feveri^  find  otbjer  diaieaai^'ftt 
Charlestop.  ,  .  .  ..    .^j   .1- 

During  tbejiot  montb«j^  many,  r^i)e;;  ftiulf^- 
sects  are  engendered  near  the  stagpa^olt  W^tei^ 
among  these^  none  are-so  troublesQme  9»  tjlte^i^i^- 
quito»;  for  though  th^y  in  some  jq^ur^  a^ 
the  heat  of  the  day^  yet  they  are  at  mgl;i,t  p^- 
oularly  teasing  to  all  those  wha  venture* tq. 4^ 
exposed  to  their  attacks.  No  person  cant  lift,4^ 
ivith  any  prospect  of  a  nigbt!S(rep96e  in  cpiQ^i 
without  being  guarded  from  thein;by,,a  ,gy^ 
pivilion  or  canopy  .placed  ovpr  bis  bed.  , .  /^  ,| 
r  Although  situate  in  the  temper^t  ye^  ^^}^ 
near  affinity  to  the  torrid  ^ue,  Soyath  Qatrf^ljil^s 
is  placed  in  a  situation  which  expopes^^it.ty  ^e 
conflicts  of  ^l^ments  in  a  greater  deg^e  Jj^^ 
some  of  the  more  xiortbem  ^es.  ,  Tip jl;hi^,C7IW9^ 
jaiay  be  ascribed  the  destructive  .i^hirl  wii^  ^^^ 
som^pief  lay  ^asjte jj^  pf  the  Q^tjlry,;.',:,  ^^ 

These  proceed  ojftener  throf^  j^^,^ppef  .^^- 
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6y  tbm  hr  the  \6Wtr  jmrta  6f  the  ^Statei  antf, 

Withirrthe  circobfferfeDce  of  half  a  mile,  wiH  mH 

bv^f  tb^tenhy  tear  up  the  lar^st  odks^nd  other 

tn^  ih  their  Way,  or*l^ist  ahd  shiter  them  to 

pieces:     Storms  of  hail  are  lilso  prcMluced,  whofte 

f^fl^s  %iVe  been  destnietive  to  rarioos  parts  df 

tl^^  State.    The  hills  on  either  side  the  Catawbb 

iiVkvy  near  Rocky  Mount,'  can  testify  the  s^erity 

(rf  6ne  Which  happen^  there  some  years  ago« 

1W  disttharge  of  hailstones  was  so  heavy  and 

large,  that  the  pine-trees,  which  were  jost  putting 

irut^th^ir  buds  in  the  spring,  and  were  interspersed 

'iftnotig  the  oaks  and  hickories  on  the  hills,  were 

^mpletely  killed;  and  at  this  day  exhibit  a  wild^ 

ati^df  in  windy  weather  an  awful  appearance,  to 

airy' tonir who  may  be  travelling  amongst  theni^ 

'liifhrflst  they  are  rocking  to  and  fro,  and  successively 

^nffifng'  dbwn'«     Fields  of  wheat  and  other  grain 

Wer^  beaten  to  pieces  and  destroyed;  and  hail* 

^it^i^iifes^remainf^d  in  the  valleys,  for  many  days« 

In  April  ^1799  a  similar  storm  swept  through 

^^)att  ot  Orangeburgh  ilnd  Ninety-siK  districts ; 

and  in  lJ9f  one  passed  along  the  eastern  side 

*ht  Cooper  River,  lasting^  about  half  an  hour,  and 

de^ositheig  hnilstones  three  inches  in  circumfe* 

^iehce,  and  six  inches  in  depth  on  the  grounds 

The  grain  ttt  the  fields,  and  vegetables  in  the 

gardens^  were  totally  destroyed;  and  birds  and 

jftiiilti^^were  killed. 

0 


ti9  8UDDEH  tttAKOES  pV  WEATHER. 

The  commeiiceaietit  of  the  year  1800  ufas  iiiii 
commonly  odd,  and  tereral  fiib  of  mow  took 
place  ID  the  months  of  January  and  Febniaiy^ 
iome  of  which  covered  the  gronnds  of  the  lower 
ooimtry  six  inches,  and  those  of  the^pper  conntry 
two  or  three  feet  deep,  continuing  on  the  latter 
for  some  weeks.  During  this  time  a  remarkabk 
sleet  fell  in  a  space  from  ten  to  fifbeen  miles  wide, 
between  Broad  River  andlSavannah.  Large  con* 
cretions  of  ice  were  formed  on  the  trees.  The 
lesser  ones  were  bent  to  >  the  ground  by  their 
weight ;  but  the  full  grown  oaks>  hickories,  and 
^her  forest  trees  which  did  not  bend,  had  their 
branches  broken  off  in  all  directions,  and  the 
ground  for  miles  was  covered  with  their  ruins* 
At  this  time  the  woods  in  that  part  of  the  Statt 
present  a  wild  and  mutilated  appearance ;  the 
tops  of  the  trees  broken  and  unsightly,  and  that 
roots  encumbered  with  dead  (alien  branches. 
•  It  also  appears  that  the  climate  of  South  Caroi* 
iina  is  peculiarly  liable  to  sudden  changes  of  tern* 
perature;  that  in  one  moment  the  body  is  relaxed 
by  heat,  and  the  next  chilled  by  unexpected  cold* 
Thus,  profuse  perspirations  are  checked ;  aad 
unless  the  functions  of  the  body  are  restored  to 
dieir  proper  duties,  a  <x)ur8e  of  disorders  com- 
mences, which  sooner  or  later  destroys  th^  con* 
stitution.  In  tropical  climates,  it  is  said,  th^ 
degrees  of  heat  throughout  the  year  do  not  vary 


STATE  OF  TBI  WBAI^HK  IN  CHARLESTON.     SSl 


tnbre  than  l6  degrees  df  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter^ making  thereby  little  diflSsrence  between 
avrnmer  and  vrllvter.  Bui  in  South  Carolina 
there  is  often  a  vatiatioii.of  83  degrees  between 
the  beat  and  cold  of  dtfierent  dajrs  in  the  same 
year,  in  the  space  of  seven  months ;  and  of  ^ 
d^rees  iti  the  difierent  hours  of  the  same  day.  -> 
The  foUowfng  statement  exhibits  the  greatest 
•iMi  least  height  6f  Fafirenhei4*s  thermooieter  for 
several  yeats : 


y^bs. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Yean; 

iiigiiest.  Lowest!] 

1750 

se^ 

39 

1769 

93 

38 

1761 

»4 

1.8 

1791 

90 

2» 

175  a 

101 

32 

1792 

93 

3Q 

1753 

91 

28 

1793 

89 

30 

1754 

93 

33 

1794 

91 

34 

173s 

90 

s6 

179s 

93 

^ 

1756 

96 

8/ 

1796 

89 

17 

1757 

90 

26 

1797 

88 

22 

1758 

r 

35 

1798 

88 

31 

e^ATIt  Oy  THE  WEATHER  IN  CHARLESTON  FOR  1807, 
ENDING  DECEMBER  31. 

Thermometer,  highest 

Ditto  lowest 

Ditto         mean 
Barometer 
Hygrometer 
Fall  of  rain 
t^revailing  winds 
Dajrs  of  rain      . 

Do.  of  thutider 

Do.  of  snow 


92" 

30' 

34* 

68" 

15' 

30° 

I'  to  30'  7f 

I 

to  131 

43  i 

nches  1* 

N.E.  8.W. 

67 

38 

S 

t 

From  the  precepting  Mfttevient  itjipp4»r9^.)lVi|. 
the  greatett  beat  of  SoQtJti  Cwroijtn^  i^^^igbt  de«- 
greet  less  than  it  wsis  about  iialf.  a* century va^d^ 
and  that  the  cold  hu  increaaed  one  ii^ef;gi»#rttt 
Without  going,  however,  into  nice  disquii^ootfii; 
whettier  the  State  is  botteto?  coMer,:  mpre^et 
or  niore  dry,  than  it  was  6fty  years  ago»  ita  dUturtii^ 
is  doubtless  in  a  state  of  progressiM  m^sliOT^s^ 
tioiK  At  its  first  settlement  CharMMm  WM^mit 
to  be  so  unhealthy  in  the  autumnal  OMOtbsy  1^^ 
frouv  June  to  October  the  public  ofllcea  .wmi 
abut  up,  and  tb^  people  retire*^  fpto  the  emuiijr^ 
How  tk^  reverse  liappens,  and;  pbin^n  eetomik^ 
tb<)ae  mouths  to  the  oity>  but  by  far  tbejgceule^ 
number  still  remain  in  th«  count^-on4bei«i(>laaHr 
tpltAons.  CharlestoQ,  however)  is  yet  au)^^»t?tet 
epidemic  fevers;  but  it  sddom  ba(fpeos^ttotb# 
natives  sqffisr  from  them;  whith  has  oeep»ioBe!il^ 
them  to  call  the  prevailing  disease  the/^Sts^ngeoi^ 
Eever  ;**  and  some«>f  the  inhabkantajai^  ubsillubri)D 
of  opinion,  that  if  strangers  w^re  forbidden  tpytiaili 
tbe  city  during  th^  autumnal  moittba^t^yiillM^ 
f$v«t  would  not  mtke  its  ftppearanc^  ?  j  *n>'  o3  k. 

Whatever  may  be  the  severity  of  tb^jieesbdn 
in  ^outb  Carolina  at  particular iimei^  |rQ|fjitiibilst 
bp  ^Uopvod  \that  the  elynate  is  upou.^tb^  ^hak 
i^e^able^  aqd  the  winters  r0vwk^)y/fti«9i  j  illSk 
itppm*  (X4>ntry  has^  howeveryg«catly,tlieadMnta9<(* 
of  the  lower  ports  of  the  Statf  t  »d  '^'uMm 
tants^ift^neral  enjoy  much  b^ttirb^i^tfMr  ilw^ 


4wh)g'tbe(%lttet(|l^(>Mi)i  6^  Che/ 

noitbeni  fttites  residfiSfntkch  to  Chaiieston  for  th^ 
mcov^ry  of  tb^ii'  heatthy  or  la' avoid  the  pieretn]^ 
eoMfit89  <tf  fhtii*  ovt^^^tnaCe  at  thift  leasoti^^of 

>  dofittg  a^^K^of  tbcf^titiMr  tbe  DidUntaintr  atr 
tteiAihb«6t  boundarjr  of 'Soiltb  Carofina  bre  oftett^ 
€0Wi^nwi«h  nnxm^,  btrt  fr^to  thence  t^  Idbe  «ea«^? 
4i6iPe'4ri«}ibm'Ms.  Whttoevcf^nc^  Appear^ 
ite  %e^  Aiw«pj  eountiy^  it  tno«ltIy  hiappeivs  m  ih^^ 
MMthiPC?  De^toiber  and  Jiittdafy,  cd^H&g^lAtei 
gUBiWWhpetitep^  riot  m^re  thim  an  ihch,  emstfpt  o^ 
eMMGiAiNMfy^  t^ecaBicms,  ttnd  thawing  yMk  t^€ 
ftftto'^9{l0tthaiQe  of  Ihe  Mm  In  thode  fliontht' 
ala^ictb^'g^^itert  <!0M  i»  per($eivable$  the  ^und: 
iai  atmnimiet^  bMntf  lip  witb  a  pincbtng*  frosUp 
#lUd>tttl^$htfi))^  glades  Wilt  nbt  be  tbavi^d  for  ae^ 
iferal  di^l  iMd  the  wate^  of  ponds  are  then  00^  ^ 
fn^n^nik}^^^  Mi^  timc^  to  pertnit  sliding  nnd^ 
efbituAttifi]^  ^  rtHe  ioe^  Bat  tbi s^  ba))f«ng  ^Ptfry^ 
ciptly;)  ami  t wien^  tlwn  i^y  (ot  a  fewi  di^a^( '  aA^> 
i9Ml(Ui/t^H)dttbeiiibacMiea^  i^  and  warm^  i^ 
as  to  render  fkei  nfineoessary  tinrihg  the  middle^ 
ofctheadkiyji '^<»  -'i'  -.    -'  -'  •   -V// 

istVhrlAi^tft'  tfie^^inter  m^  ohtngies  (ttm 
hiat^tb  ddld«rflcptfi  take)>laM,  ahd  tety^materiall^^ 
afi^tlwfbeiifigiiulfh^  inhabitants.  InFd^aif> 
ti|(^'#eit^r^is^fir^«Kfcfttty  rainy;  awd  mtfy  be  eslted^ 
iHiteillaiiiV  ta^tsn^kkes  k  oSerscalm^  dear^  and 
fli)e<g»0vittgE:i«(eMito^  When  all  at  eciee  the  e»-^ 


pectations  of  an  early  spring  are  checked  by  i^ 
noith-west  wind.    The  vegetation,  however, 
be  said  to  coniaience  in  Pefbruary  ;  as  at  thi^ti 
the  red  flowering  maple  is  in  full  blossom^  ai 
gtton  after  followed  by  llie  willow  and  alcler.    TT^ 
plain-  and  p^ach-trees  now  quietly  put  forth  tb#^  | 
blo««o[ns,    and  nature  clothes  herself   in  cliec^^  I 
ftij  verdure*     In  March  and  April  the.  plaiiLeci^i^ 
and  farmers'  business  commences;  the  plantifi|  t 
aeason  continuing  until  June.     From  that  titnd  j 
during  July  and  August^  the  heats  increase;  and  H 
isi  the  two  latter  months   heavy   rains   a^t  io^  |f 
attended  with  severe  thunder  and  lightning.     In  i^ 
September  the  evenings  antl  moruingti  are  chilly j  i 
6ut  the  sun  is  extremely  powerful  in  the  middle  1 
df-4hedfty5-   The  equinoctial  ioBuences  arealsff  ^^ 
aiJiaad^  storms  of  rain  are  produced,  accoutpaiiteAj} 
sometimes  with   hurricanesj    wliich    SH^eep.  tre*    '^ 
mendously  along  the  coasts*     Tiie  leaves  of  de^  ij 
i^iduous  trees  are  now  continually  faUing»  and  w^  1 
fufe  gradually  assumes  the  sombre  garb  oTw^lSr  f 
ii^  October  the  weather  is  generally  mild  aiiJ    ^ 
dt^r^  linar  fnjsts  begin  to  make  their  appearance 
t|f#afdp"*the  latter  end  of  this  motith ;  and   i^rtli 
thto^  ithe  fevers,  agues,  and  otlicr  complaints 
enfecoderedj^y  the  heaU  of  summer*  inimediatelvj  \ 
dilippeiir:    The  cold  comes  rm  m  Dcrrmber^iwrf 
vegetation  is  checked  until  the  returning  apriaf- 
Thus  the  year  is  closed  in  a  manner  peculiar  ta 
the  varying  climate  of  Sooth  Carolina.  %  m^^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 


Journey  from  Ckarteston  to  Savannah  on  Foot^ 

'    Four- Mite  House-^ Ashley  River — ^ntowits 

Creek-^Pine  Barrens — Live  Oaks — Moss—Soii' 

*  fary  fValk  through  the  PToods — Lose  m^  f^y 

^'"^Meet  a  Negro — Arrive  at  the  23  Mile  IHmse 

— Tavern-keeper — Anecdote   of  Mr.  C  '  ,.«— * 

Resume  my  Journey  the  next  Mornin^-^Over'- 

':    take  a  travelling  Negro — Arrive  at  ike  Pillage 

^'  of  Jacksonbdrough — Dine  there — Get  mto  tht 

r     Stage^Fellow  Passenger i — A  French  Trdvelter 

,     .-^Hts  Opinion  of  the  A^nencans — Buxmabartes 

Death — A  new  Revolution  in  France — ^ocota^ 

tigop^CoasywhatcMe-^Arrive  atrumsourm—^ 

Cot^Pwry — Indian  Tumuli — Negro  Boat  otrng. 


-■.!3 
Jit' 

'  '■  r^^  remained  zt  OHkrlesfon  tijIti-ate'aN^o 
^"iiibnths,  wh^D  i  cam6  to  the  whimsical^fe^liillifiii 
'  6f  taking  a  journey  of  120  miles  bti  ftki^f'io'lSrfliK. 

liiiH  in  Georgia.    The  weather  wa^'flrii,^'fltof h 

i\  tit^ds  rather  too  warm.  Thcf  'rbttd  H*4iidFI 
**iad  to  ti^vel  lay  through  a  tfredry  aTia"e^^ll^ 
■forest  of  ^ine-trees,  or,  aS  it  is  ttt-iaed^by^^ 

Carolinians,  a  pine  barren^  wher^a  KaBiiiKidBSs 
'seldom  seen  except  at' intervah  of  ieii  or  twelve 

TOiles.     ■'--•••—  -      ••■■  -    ,  -'^  -i  bfio> 


I  should  have  been  glad;  could  I  have*  procured 

a  coropanioo :  but  those  to  whom  I  proposed  tbe 

joamey,  instead  of  accepting,  endeavoured  tb  pei> 

auade  me  frotn  it ;  and  mefttiojied  tti^  lonely  and 

dreary  woods  through  which  I  mijtt^t  w^lk  so  nmny 

niiks^  i^ilhoQt^  perhaps^  meeting  a  humati  beings 

But  at  t}>at  ti;De  I  was  enthusiastfcally  bent  on 

ia\^  project.    I  had  ?ven  formed^  in  my  own  mtnd^ 

^  a  ()^teri|iination  to  return  from  Charleston , to  Ne<» 

^ork  on  foot,  though  a  distance  of  more  thin  JQO 

iniles;  and  focthis  purpose  I  intended  my^curi 

sion  to  Savantiab  as  a  kind  of  preparatory  journey^ 

wnich  would  inure  me  to  the  fatigiieof  .widking 

40  ipany.  mil^>  and  at  the  same  tioEt^  givQ  me 

TiB^jn  idea  of  a  great  portion  of  the  coUptry  througb 

wbic^  I  mustpasa.    With  ,tbis  vIqw^'  Ifucnisb^ 

joiysetf  with  a  light  dress ;  and  a9:  k  expwt^d  to 

ro^t  with  a  friend  at  Savannah,  ]  did  0<^  enk 

cumber  myself  with  a  supply  of  linen :  I  therefot*^. 

.^tpo^  iKf^ng  more  than  tbe  clothes  I  bad  op^  asd 

.^R.s^^M^i^ticl^  »nd.on  tbe  10th  of  March^  ^bout 

. .J)^«  th^  for^noon^^.s^t  out  from  Charleatpq., ,  I 

,;aiiif4A^  i^y^lf  of  tbe  opportunity  of  leaving  U^nr 

ltb|^r4»>^  t|e£9r^.rtbe  steg^  whk^b:  rwia  tb^t  rg^d? 

3llf«^|LWeftk,Jn  wrfor  tbat^  if  thejourjnejr  l^wne 

3^Bk^g^y  9r44^  jveaikher  proved  indiflferent^  I  <nigbt 

cigftivp  aud  ride*.    ,  5  . 

, , .  JP^tr^^  .fin^fc  ipft  jm\^  oyt  of;  Charlrttou^  tbt 

load  Is  very  mudh.cut  up  by  the  countty  iwgr 

ad 


^^    •  ASH  Let  F£RilV. 

gbtis,  atnd  the  sand  is  deep  and  heavy.  I  {^alkea 
iq  the  four-tnile  bouse  in  an  hour^  though  ey^ 
step  i  to^k  the  sand  was  above  my  ancles.  The 
^our-Mite  House  is  a  large  handsome  tavern^  ai^ 
lliuch  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston^ 
Vrho  ride  out  there  for  recreation  in  the  J^ft^ 
mootff  jiarticularly  on  Sundays.  It  is  entefly,  tl|c 
i^soirt  of  the  middling  classes ;  the  gentry  ^tdpin 
br  never  Visit  it.  Between  the  tavern  and  Charles- 
tot),  the  road  is  lined  with  the  hedges  and  feijices 
t>elbnging  to  several  handsome  plantations :  ttv^ 
lioiises  are,  however,  seldom  seen^  being  buiH  a 
Se^onsiderable  distance  baek. 

Trora  the^bwr  to  the  eight-mile  house,  the  road 
lieflf  in  some  places  through  a  wood,  in  others  t^ 
iiie^side  of  plantations,  but  the  scenery  is  dull  and 
tinonotonous ;  a  few  indifferent  buildings  ai;e  all 
that  dppear,  at  long  intervals,  among  the  treeft^ 
About  a  mile  beyond  the  eishi-mile  home,  "xinc 
ifcid  suddenly  turns  off  to  the  left,  towards  Ashley 
iferVy,  and  to  the  rrgfet  towards  Dorchester  ana 
\)fangfebuVgh.  The  scene  that  presented  iteelL 
v^en  1  reaished  this  turning  on  the  left,  wm  «* 
{finely  ^leautifiil,  and  formed  a  strikmgVcofftrast 
TO  tb^^eary  samet^ess  of  the  wood  which  Iliad  lusi 
passed  through.  The  road  descended  gradfuairy 
IteWv^en  a  fine  grove  of  trees  for  about  k'^uarter  oC 
fi^^ite,  when  it  suddenly  opened  mtb  art  expansive 
y^hq^tr  or  rice  swkmp,  upwards  of  lix  auks  i» 


AABf  IT  FIlUtT.  ^  ^9^ 

fircQmf^rence.  Several  large  plantetioQtand  hand|p 
•bme  homes  are  situated  on  the  border  of  this 
extensive  plain,  and  behind  them  the  so^ne  it 
closed  by  the  surrounding  forests.     The  rivfr 
Asliley,  which  runs  through  this  swamp,  ?Ef ^'^^ 
^rop  the  Cypress    and  other  swamps  towacdf 
!Mon^*8  Corner  in  the  lowetr  country^  aftd  empties 
itself  into  Charleston  harbour   at  the  southern 
side  of,  the  city.     Its  width  opposite  Charlestoi;i 
16  at>out  2,100  yards,  and  its  stream  narrows  ^0^ 
Tittte  for  several  miles;  it  is  navigable  for  shi{jiB  f 
tev^  miles  up^  and  for  sloo|>s  and  schooners  %o^ 
considerable  distance.     On  the  western  bank  of 
this  filler  the  first  ejficieot  settlement  of  the  S|ate 
wp  made,  at  a  plaoe  now  called  Old  Toum^^  or 
pld  Charlestown^  in  1^7 ^9  hy  a  small  colony  se^ 
put  under  Governor  Sayle. 
'The  rpad  across  the  swamp  is  well  kept  pp  by 
Jarge  pie^s  of  timber,  piles,  &c.  which  nise  it 
sey^iral  f^et  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  8)van9(^ 
tnoiigh  in  th^  spring  and  fall  of  the  year  it  '^ 
K^metimes  overflowed.     The  toil  is  of  a  dark 
Drown  lo^n^  and  apparently  vary  rioh«  ^  ^  <¥VMsV 
der^ble  part  was  drained  off  for  worjiin^g^  but,  tbf 
remamcier  was  cpvered  with  long  grass^  fli^rai\^ 

J   ^ayingi^^sed  th?  river  in  a  flat-liottoined.  scow 
secured  W  a  rope  stretched  fipom  shore  to  ^hore, 


1P9  luimnriA'a  cvkk* 

|h«Btm  jH  it«s  '^lett  neat  one*  eTcbefe,  and*  I 
sini^iiriUuigly  iia^  taken  «odre  refreMimenll^  had 
Dot  ifato  hndlord  assutted  me  that  he. had  not  a 
iEiOffvei  of  bread- n  the  hoase;  I  however,  procured 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  watery  and  imoiediatelj 
proceeded  x>n  my  joorney.  I  strcick  into  a  fUick 
pine  AisrrwR  which  lay  before  me,  aad  through 
witich  m  nanfc>w  road  was  cat.  The  ^oil  was  ef  a 
light 'sandy  tiatcire^  and  the  smooth  and  even  road; 
ae^ifierent  from  that  over  which  I  had  passedi 
pkUnky  idenoted  how  little  it  was  disturbed  by 
iraggons^  or  carriages  of  any  description;  anrd 
Aowed  that  the  farther  I  went  the  more  solitar]^ 
audi  l«0ely  I  should  find  my  journey.  Indeed^ 
tibe  wbole  of  the  road  from  Ashley  ferry  to  Savan* 
taihrrhrer,  a  distance  of  ^O  miks^  is  scarcely  eVe^ 
traveraed  by  any  other  vehicle  than  ttie  stagOr 
Onch»  or  occasionally  the  carriage  of  a  pUintet; 

I  arrived  about  half-past  two  at  Rantowtela 
Chvek,  a  distaaoe  of  l6  aailes  from  ChaHestoift 
Ttiis  creek  is  a  branch  of  the  Stone  Bivef>  ^atnd 
AMb  through  an  trnmense  swamp*  It  has  al  pkeai^ 
ifkg^HSicty  alter  bdng  that  up  for  sereral  ipflea  in 
tthlok  AMist,  to  emerge  all  at  onee  tfito  a  broad 
^tftn  'Space  eorerffd  only  with  grass  or  reedsj  tte 
Cj^a^is  thus  agreeably  relieved  from  the  duUaani^ 
Maa^  0f  the  pine  .grove,  |  weal  iatsoia  <tafvem 
whtdfa  atauds  neafr  the  creek^  to  aee  what  1  tccnMI 
•k^in  for  dinner :  i  anon  ibmid  that  the^lfeErdbt 


Jbi^  witb  a  iiottie^of 'Lohdon  porter^  aibrded  am 
m  «Qch  better  repast  tinn  /  It  €XpK9tad  tto 
with  in  such  a  solitary  place.  :    ;  v    r 

}i'  About'  hal^ptast  three  I  agaan  9dkicMfvnaA  on 
rrity  vMte^  and  before  I  Inid  go«ea^ipaartef  td^in 
'niiUm  was  dear  of  the  swarvfi,  aadaooe  ra&m 
linoter/the  shade  of  the  lofty  pine  treeB.  Tberiliyr 
1M»  iiscoiiin>only  fine;  and  though  the  sitn  waa 
^9tty'p(iw€rMf  I  suffered  but  little  ineomveifAtOit^ 
fron  it^  as  the  phne  tree^affwded  tiie:an  6an9ltenft 
abeh^,  "^hey,  in  faet^  formedctfieoonlafiaal  groin 
-^'imm  the  >ye>  could  reach*  >  The  n^-ww  iiam 
w€fw^  and  wearly  aa  larel  asa  bowlrng-greeni^  thto 
aeii'^vaftwd  :in^  diffident  places^  imt  in  gentraJiiat 
wvii  1^^  aandy^Mrtb^  and  tfree  fisosi  stoMs^r:^  tl 
hail-*lKnir^  hMy  jtntHteA  the. /me  AarmM^iand 
ileter  iMfimysdfwinare.di^«>8Mlifor  ghooaylr^ 
iflaekbfat'tSa» while  pa8sU%  tthKmgh^t(ieaei<Mnal§l 
iMUemeiito^.^A'  baltttatiGti  ib  seldom ^tWByittf 
«a|it(ffe  Mberi*aIsti£.ton  on  Ai«|gbie*aiUiei^fOnjwAwft 
yiw^pproadir  a  savannah  or  ^iimmp$  foe  tiv^^ 
faiiiwlnrare  aliaettlttl a acopsM^aabie dittalQbfrlMI 
tbt  raM,  fand.  fttthaiof  eDmmufma(iQO£^Mn«pk|!< 
thawiflli  *the  troade;  sotfaat^  in  tramiliiigithi)M0b 
the^j0QtiiMi  ttatea,  you  areenvalcfed  imaloMiit 
Mwt^'iolrntidved  fiareat^M  A' d9nilrafty>t\pmeti»(fii 
adbpttadritt  tte m^rtfaernaiid  middloiilatQl^  Mfaflta 


mi>i4^\mAgnww^  nteitaMdl  ftvt  xmA  inq^ 
tfNM'4$tidM:i«bokl!f«tt]rvdcli  iMsmhle  ton^iaC 
the  English  counties.  -'i.  <iii 

wHie  pmef  b«rttem  sire  wkfaoot  tiqr«  stimction 
ihltfr'torfilQe,  fbr  eighty  miles  or  more  frooi  4k|i 
Staj  1  TIm  land  rise»  by  aa  atmwt  inperseptible 
ttoeAt  -to  tiiiC  dtstenoe,  urbcrethe  eleftotiov  is 
h\A  40  be*  tiMf  two  hundh^  fed  above  tbe  Aemd 
tifthe  oetan^'tnd  fiutus  the  boamkij  heteieea 
the  ^i<UneaiMlloi««rfarU  of  tbe  Slate.  Through 
ttiib  tAieCof  oountry  the  pine  barrens  have  litAk 
M' no  underwood,  seme  species  of  shvub  oalCfl^ 
oepted,  the  gromid  being  generally  covceed  whk 
'^eoarse  wild  grasses.  This  is  probably  fxvt-haiio^ 
^Miisppearanee,  bilt  is  caused  by.the  cusdeaindf 
%uniihg  the  dry  gmss  ia  the  springs  ia  aJoUp 
•kitften  early  pastarage,  at  theeame  tin^destfojl- 
fibg  the-yt>ung  shmbs,  which  would  iitberafiee 
^lliK)r'tt)!»  and  form  a  thi<^  andtrwood  beti^wn 
^fhcpkieii  From  this  practice,  Ae  4bresiai'/fii- 
"^4«Mtiy*«ihibit  on  eaob  side^  the  vted  a*  dsmil 
'aj^penriiitti  fVom  the  great  number  of  irats  iaif 
t%(tf nt^  tad  scorched  and  blacked  by  the  4sa ; 
itiSieri  tyiag^M  the  gitnund,  or  ready  tafCA^wilh 
^^ttM^lltot  htgh  #hid  ( ^md  in  s^tend  (iTaceaiiti  is 
Wthtft*  htttrdddst  trevtollmg  iiii  stofiaj^  Mi^aUssr. 
Altt0ii>09<^^^keek  the  dri*Qt  of^  th^'  sta^rswih 


iap^kfloffidtntfy  ^/vUe  ainMig  tlMtrefs^  hetckoosM 
Istber  to -90  BMnd  thair/tivmUeobiim^i^a-diiill 
his  axe.  -  i  . 

iirol%e  pkieft  are  chiefly  of  the  pitch  and  yellow 
apacieti  and  grow  to  the  height  of  IQQ  feat  f^ 
Bh>re^  wkb  a  handsome  straight  fiteo^  tiMhthir^V 
cf  whtcby  tipwaids,  jave  free  fron.  htanches*  11^9 
iMdie  «sceHent  masts  aod  timber  for  vesieht  ami 
yield  abundance  of  pitchy  tar^  naatn^  a«d  tmpeib 
Mme.  The  stumps  of  several  W^bkJb^lMi  Ji>^iil|. 
sMdovn  were  covered  with  the  resinous  JsnalAfr 
that  bad  btdn  extracted  from  the.top  byrUie  i^aPPf 
d£  the  sua*  Wliere  tlie  soil  io^fNyes»«  (^b^#lMf 
-sDmetimcB  tbe  case  eveo  in  the.imid^t^fslbM^ 
tbarreas,  the  eye  is  fdieved  ivom  the^iM^4MHP 
.aokflMitir  of:  tike  lofty  pina^  :by  %^y^rJ4ty^'fi^^ 
4Mca(^  caoaistifig  prmctpally  of  liye  [q§^  t^^llll, 
oaduta^'jand  ohasnat  oaksj,  JMaVopy^  ^^^m^ii^e^^ 
rnnpK  ftctv/aiid  ntiineraus  ;S)ur6b^i43lf0t%o^$M^ 
*tfdwcnr»  oJo^oevfral  pUcefit^  naHiNtl  hfldi^«)fl|e 
ifcaaiadfof  the  shr ute  and  »pderw»oodt.|b<^tW8f>y 
^tiHt  MWf^'iB^ of^flf^ ;  th«9^  aie :inti»rmip6ifitiid9{{^ 
,  »atfelyiof-^owj5wi|«t>ong.whi«bf  tb<%l>o^ 
dwaodhineft».i<idiy^l<>«iv^jaw)ii)m  M^jW^  e<¥»tt»- 
eJMtiKi»»>.Wl*»,lp^8a^rt||eyanMa  H^fnl^J^VPH»»» 


wi  fPl)4!  CaiotHia  iiYd  oak  4s  iiitair»pQrattd  lwioi|ig#Kr 
pMes  iiMii€irre&t  part»  of  tbe  couaftiyy  and'futi^ 
^larly  ^leng  the  road.  Xhiatree  i^  ^n  9Vtergp^^% 
Md  besirs^  small  leaf  resfimbliog  tke  aiyit1«Mt ,  U 
istibe  most  durable  oak  io  the  country,  aiid  aliUA^. 
HB^  liMvy  as  ligntim  vitaB.  Its  parts'bare'also  suotil 
tdHiesion,  l^at  it  v^ill  not  split,  and  a  nail  onqt 
driven  intovit-is  ^litb  difficulty  extracted,  fits, 
t)%»ik,  iipt'slv^,  sometiaies  six  <>r  seven  fitet^ju 
diatneter^>  and^its  latge  crooked  branches  .will  fii^ 
<l«<edtly  spn^  over  i»ear  half  an  stcre  of  groiu^^^ 
ik  iB  niuebiised  in  ship- building.  Besides  tbj^ 
Oar^inli  possesses  upwards  of  twenty  other  speei^^ 
of  oak.  Upon  the  live  oak  there  grows  a  neo^i)^. 
iaUe  long  moss^  of  a  light  gray  colour^  wb4|s|li 
biosBoms  in  May  4  'This  moss  adtieres  ^lno^fol 
sev^i^l  of  the  ptne-ti^ees  in  tbe  vicinity  of*tbtei'}^j 
oaks^  but  it  is  more  particularly  attacliedftaiibtti 
Iiftten  To  "my  eye,  it  had  a  very  disagrecsafajit 
'Oflf^t^  as  it  resf«>bled  a  quantity  of  Ioose>tow  tj^ 
^\wA  ^clitBgr  to  tbe  4reies  and  encMrUiered  tMn 
iMsQ^eiv  nmvy  persons^  however,  think  tliat  4^ 
pves  .th)^  forests  of  the  new  world  «  vetievirti}^ 
Hspeet.  Tlte  branches  of  Mftveral  trees,  from  ^bi^b: 
tibis!fiid9.^'!ty«^  suspended  in  gfeat  quantitif^,  wefe 
d^itnte  of  leavesj^aiftd  ap|)eated  in  la*  deoajwi 
9f)ate.  I'  4>ave  not  be^cmrable;  to  asoeKsin  yfbtetHmt^ 
tf^is  wa%  4)cpasion€Kl  ^y  the^^  mossy  Mt  *tbe0Qf wm. 
every  appearance  of  it. .  This  moss  is  a  mrtiifft 


solitaKy  walk.  9»B 

oh\y  of  tevr,  iat,  airid  tnarshf  toils,  &nd"in  South 
C^n^Hna  19  ndt  found  htybnd  the  fells  of  the  rireflgrt 
seirerfti  attempts  have  been  made  to  propagate  i|* 
itt  the  upper  country,  hut  without  success.  It 
gW>w8  abundantly  in  the  forests  of  Louistana. ' 
The  inhabitants  of  Carolina  fill  their  mattresses, 
b^s,  and  pillows  with  it;  and  in  hard  wintera 
it  dften  affords  an  excellent  food  for  cattle. 

As  I  proceeded  on  my  journey,  the  pine-trees, 
wtiicH  h^re  their  branches  towards  their  sQmtnits; 
ibhtted  a  complete  grove  over  my  head,  and  til-f 
fOOst  excluded  the  sky  from  my  view:'  tit  th6« 
mdrttingthis  ^ady  walk  was  extremely  lifleasaiit^ 
hill*  as  the  day  began  to  close  I  would  willing;ly 
hi v«^  preferred  a  less  gloomy  retreat.  Every  step 
f»to<rtt  was  still  the  same,  and  nothing  disturbed 
ttief  4^^h7n  silence  of  the  forest,  save  the  whistfing^ 
tHutmhr^  of  th6  wind,  the  skipping  of  tt  few  deef 
cterbis  the  h)ad5  and  the  rustling  of  the  blaclt 
fiitikeli' aintd  the  grass  and  fallen  branches  of  the 
t^ses.  'NbW  amd  then,  iiidei^,  the  crash  "of  ^A 
fMidrmous  pJne-tree  tumbling  to  the-eaith  W>attf 
f^i^^t^  stillness  which  prevailed;  knd  ferons^ 
me^fmmta  reverie  of  thought  into  which  I  had 
ftittei,  as  I  pensively  measured  my  steps  through 
rtie'  gloomy  wiFdemfss;  btft  the  sounds  after  rei- 
^^6i4]teratmgfbr  afew seconds, died  away  in  distant 
tfiilfmttrs  Ibitough  the  WQOfis,  and  all  was  lagaih 
fitent. 


M6  solutaet  waxju 

Since  leaving  Rantowle*s  Creek  I  had  neitbeiL 

imet  a  single  human  being,  nor  caught  the  I^a!^ 
glimpse  of  a  habitation ;  not  even  the  welcome 
Sound  of  the  negroes  axe  ever  came  to  delight  my 
ear  dnd  cheer  my  spirits  ;  and  though  I  contmued 
lo  advance  mile  after  mile,  yet  no  termination  ap- 
peared to  the  road^  nor  did  any  other  branch  off 
from  it :  all  was  one  straight,  even  path,  and  I 
had  no  other  alternative  but  to  proceed  in  a  direct 
line  or  turn  back.  The  sun  was  just  going  down, 
heavy  dews  were  beginning  to  rise,  and  all  around 
ikas  awfully  solemn.  I  had  thus  proceeded  till 
near  six  o'clock,  expecting  every  moment  to  re^cb 
the  twenty-three  mile  house,  where  ]  meant  to 
take  up  my  abode  for  the  night, — when  I  came  to 
i  place  where  the  road  branched  off  in  twp  direc* 
iions.  There  was  no  finger-post  to  direct  me  whid) 
to  take;  nor  was  there  a  human  being  at  hfind  to 
whom  I  could  apply  for  information^  It  was  qearlv 
dusk,  and  1  had  no  time  to  hesitate;  so  at  hazard 
i  took  the  road  which  turned  off  to  the  left,  lliw 
road  exactly  resembled  that  over  which  I  h^ 
passed  so  ipany  miles;  but  neither  house  nor  pbiL 
tation  appeared  j(i  sight,  though  from  the  remar'f ^ 
able  evenness  of  the  road  I  could  see  a  very  con* 
siderable  distance:  the  prospect,  ho'vyever,''W^ 
terminated  only  by  the  tall  pine-^rees.  ^^| 
walking  about  half  an  hoi^r  without  comiog'^up  to 
the  tavern  as  I  expected,  I  began  to  hesitate  aboi^ 


L0SEMT8SLF«  Mf 

going  any  further,  for  I  knew  not  whither  the  road 
led,  as  it  was  not  laid  down  in  the  map  of  Sooth 
Carolina  which  I  had  with  me.  I  felt  extremely 
tired  ;  and  I  believe  the  anxietj  I  suffered  at  t\ie 
uncertainty  of  my  situation  contributed  not  a  littif 
to  heighten  my  fatigue,  1  ^however  determined 
to  proceed,  and  consoled  myself  with  the  idea  tha^ 
the  road  was  not  made  without  an  ol^ect,  and 
must  therefore  lead  to  some  plantation  or  Tillage 
The  prospect  of  having  to  pass  the  nigliA  in  tlif 
woods  made  me  quicken  my  steps,  though  every 
s^ep  I  took  was  a  painful  exertion*  , 

^  1  had  continued  my  hasty  strides  for  jibput^^ 
fl^iie^  wl^en  at  a  considerable  distance  I  ^perceived 
a  negro  with  a  couple  of  horses  coming  towgrdy 
mel  This  was  a  welcome  sight:  I  immadi^telv 
hastened  to  n^eet  him  ;  and  on  his  coming  up^iciT 
Qiiirra  whether  I  was  in  the  right  road  fgr  the 
twenty-three  mile  house.  To  my  jnfiaite  morti& 
^tipn  %nd  disappointnient  he  replied  that  1  shofll^ 
ha^e  taken  the  other ;  and  that  if  I  had  coptinMej(| 
toe. way  I  was  going,  I  shoujd  not  have  seep  a  hous^ 
mr  Sixteen  miles.  I  had  now  no  other,  r^ur/j^ 
but  to  return  back  about  four  miles,  and  therefen^ 
reuueAed  the  negro  to  let  me  ride  his  ina3t€)r'4 
bor^,  with  which  he  was  returnii\g  borne:  to  tbi^ 
i%e  consented,  and  1  very  gladly  jumped  U|>on 
his^  Mck.  As  we  rode  .along  bev  showed,  m^ 
|he  place  vdiere  he  should  turn  off,  after  he  bad 


aSB  TWENTV  TttMB  «tliA  H0U9B. 

%et  tne  tloWn  'art  the  end  of  the  r^adi  f  ( War 'Mk 
surprised  that  I  had  never  discerniMi'tbis  bpedikg 
4<i  theforest,  so  cotnpletety  wM'the  i<p^eaV^#ped 
by  trees;  noir  was*  there  any  path  fltMii'ivbklitt 
Mi^hger  eoold  suspect  that  he  tras  in^tfae  hetg^ 
f>ourhodd  of  a  farge  plantation; 
\  The'Carolittians  are  rery  expert  at  hantin^'dMb' 
on  horseback,  ahd  prbceed  through  these  irbbdi 
with  great  velocity  and  dexterity •  They  are  like- 
wise so  %vell  acquainted  with  the  country,  that 
they  never  lose  themselves,  but  travel  from  plan- 
tation to  plantation,  through  many  parts  in  whi^ 
a  stranger  would  be  completely  bewildered.    ■ 

Having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  road,*  I  i^ 
mounted,  gave  the  friendly  negro  a  shiltitig 'fbr 
his  civility,  and  set  forward  with  hasty  steps  for 
the  twenty-three  mile  house,   where   I   arri*^ 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock.     By  this  tmie 
the  day  was  completely  closed ;  and  the  ttioMf 
wh  ich  ^as  nearly  at  the  f ul  i,  was  j  ust  risings  •  1  ^Wrt 
heartily  rejoiced  when  I  entered  the  house,  a«d 
sat  down  to  rest  my  weary  limbs,  for  Iwas  uniae^ 
customed  to  pedestrian  journeys,  and  had  walitdl 
upwards  of  twenty-seven  tniles  since?  tect'Vclddbi 
four  of  which  were  in  the  wrong  road.   It  wai'atfil^ 
tunate  circtimstance  that  I  had  not  ^ndertakevt^ 
journey  a  week  before,  as  I  should  have^bMipdi^ 
appointed  of  a  night's  lodging  at  this  bottse ;  ^ 
ftimily  who  now  occupied  it  having^(Maeii'iit»M|r 


:^fji>^€»#  fortiMgM- •  ■     ...  ;     ■-,!;..     .      .  „;» 

h^.fi^.  tii9eftty.4iite€v  mile  hcwj^e  <9n  sc9,vc^  but 

F^cilled  va.tawri^  ASitt^  sfei?  travellf^s  who.  fn^-^ 

f|ii0ot  4bis  road  «€^^q%  pr  o^ver  s(Qp  there ;  but 

a  change  of  horses.. is  Jcept  in  An  a<^oining  st^bjfe; 

feM  »t|ie  $toge  looach^    I  found  my  host  to  ^^  a  fery 

-iiHeUigeol  friendly  msn;  he  received  mecordialljTji 

ajtd  pnpmi^ed  m^  the  best  entertainment  hi^  hou;;ft 

mir^prd^d*  Hid  wife  iom^qdiately  got  tea  ready^^i\d 

frkxji  (pme  eggs  and  bacqn  as  an  accompanin^ei:|];:9 

f^hi^  iilie  performed  tqleii^bly  well^  with  two  or 

three  children  squalling  at  her  heels*   The  build* 

ia|g,|  whieh  wa3  cou^ructed  of  logs,  consisted  of 

four,  rooms  i on  ooe  floor;  fi,nd  the  interstices  be* 

•tw^eenilhe  logs  not  being  Blled  up  with  clay  or 

(liM^iflM^  the  evening  dew  and  tlie  light  of  the  moQti 

^iSMnd  $^  r^eady  admittance  into  our  apartipient,: 

,IPKr /boHWirer  bad  a  cheerful  Sre,  and  I  coo^i- 

(Hfortd  mj^self  extremely  fortunate  in  S^ttiiigjoa^ 

tawer.   ..  ^, 

^'i f. After ?te|i,  or  rather  supper,  my  host,  who  ap- 

^leNPed  )9Pm»what  above  .the  ordinary  c^t.  of ,  tafv 

^mrd^A^pf^rs,  Qntertai^ed  me  with  an  jaccount^.q^ 

him^^  a»id  the  motiveswhich  led. him  to  ^kf 

)^bAt  hWMfv)    H^f  toM  «i€^  that.he  waa^  a  n^tj^e  ol 

•GtMrMay^. 'Which  island  he  had  l^ft  about  ftj^rr. 

dHe»gp«rt  QgQ  to. settle, (ia  AP[^"<Vi,  wher^  \^ 


f4#  Ttft%  AVti  AtVt.         ^ 

fit  mAinft  m  rmpkl  roitime  and  hNiohfet^  -fidttr 
again.    Wtten  he  armed  at  Cliarieiftbti  he  4ilk^* 
trorA  about' 1 500/.  $  but  he  cotifcMed,  witfi'^ViMW 
MgteC,  that  he  was  not  ntm  worth  to  many  doIlM^ 
Tbmigfa  be  had  letters  to  a  Tery  respeotabfe  finttiff ;I 
#ho  did  alt  they  eoold  to  serve  him^  yet  he  waa 
Aoftntutiate  in  his  specalattonir;  and  finding  t)i«' 
-iMid  of  that  nature  tliat  it  couM  not  be  w^eA* 
without  a  large  capital,   and  liring  being  very*^' 
aicpeMive,  he  became  an  overseer  on  a  |JaK» 
tation.    The  last  planter  he  lived  with  was  Mr.- 

R" '  ■   ■    S -h,  who  resided  some  distance^ 

off^  and  with  whom  he  had  been  upwards  of  tfirA?^ 
years.  During  that  time  he  had  acquired  a  C6apfe  * 
of  negroes  of  his  own,  who  worked  oceasiotiaHy*^ 

'  far  Mr.  S ^--h ;  but  that  gentleman  at  lenglh^l 

raAfsing  to  give  them  the  same  alb^l^nce  df  t:torttf^ 
ma  his  own  slaves^  be  hiid  left  his  service  withitf^^ 
the^  last  five  days,  and  taken  th^  twenfy4lhHi#^ 
mile  ho«se  till  he  could  get  into  Iheemplbytf^ 
asolber  planter.  ^ 

Tbis  man  gave  tM  a  melancholy  account  of  !ttH(^^ 
ramgea  which  the  fever  and  ague  make  upon  ti#^ 
oonstituticm  of  the  white  people  settted  in  th^aK'^ 
ptrta  of  the  cbontry,  every  summer  and  ao^Anfei^^ 
Heand  his  family  were  always  attacked  with  thoik' 
diaorders,  which  were  more  or  less  severe  $bd6dM***^ 
ing  to  the  temperature  of  the  seasons.  ^  The  IdAMr**- 
d«»<>f  people  are  also  aeeuatomed  to  Jmtwfrmi^ 


tjpf||8  ,pF  l^^ii^tNT)  md'  9£a«^  ihmv  ii0$ite)miett 
i||^]ijq^,«^{m|e  saSw  ty%  and  -(ibieft^'b^Qir^rv 
iO§3iy$t  xfii^^^  to  Hiere  sk^I^om^v  If  4bQ  .i?i^M 
]>^9p|^ic^.  recovftr  froiQ  ]iih«ftai1&peilt^  atUcA^I^ 
m29)A.,fh^r  hesrlllH  they-mty  ftaod  «'  ^||atice«# 
r^snpg  c^psiderabjie  properly  ^  4nd  beinfaroEKxl 
rtlfijlb^  «0Vtral  "cf  the  present  rich  ^p^t^ri,  "vi^ 
fi^ttt)!  CmAim  were  formerly  ofrerseers. .    i  ♦     t   > 
^^Hl^,  t^ld  me  of  a  youi>g  geotUmaoi  the  ira  td 
^.^^fP^^^^  Frieiich  ftmily  in  Cb^tleltpti,  mho^ 
ftp^.  with  .evLtbusiasm  in  the  cAuse  of  the  SrencK 
jnvrobftioni  would  pot  rest  till  he  had  enteitelci  ithi^ 
C^vpf^.  »ro)y>  which  was,  then  figbtit)gf6n%%Be 
fr^j^)f(rfif/af  the  kingdom  against  tlie  combine)|> 
{HffiPpri;  qi  the  continent.    For  thia  parfiGtee>  'Andh 
D9ptl9tiy  to.thf^  wi8hea4>f  i^is  parents^  h^  weotAoir 
QtW^f^Xf  where  he  became  aequiiinted  with  my.i 
JVlliWff^  .a|:-ivbp8e  honse  iie  resided  filt a^coaiii 
Vf9t9ilt'4>ppov|Qnity  oSered  for  him  Ad  reaoH  fthfti 
Wench  coast*    In  the  mean  time  he  was  appn^ij; 
btn^4d  by  the  gofrevnor,  and  sent  to  ESnglaad  lA) 
a^H^^cidn  pf  being  a  French  spy.    He  fbowe?tt#^ 
e<^^^f?4^  .to  make  bis  escape,  aivd  went  l«cb> 
ligy^^cjto  .iiys  friend  i^  Guernsey^  «wbo  coneealed  ; 
h^.^lli|ia  bouse  upw^r/laof  sixr  weci;:fldbgtfised  UjLl 
wo^ill^'^  dotliea.    At  length,,  having  purchased  . 
aiy^q^  .bqpt,  they  both  tQibarked  iu  the nigh^ 
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nfa&'itt^ecfttftciF^  joiibea  the  n^bB&'^kijr  W^ 

wAtA.  U^'hadgWcnrajrhmttehcrs-foAiftfiliMa^ 
a^^^UVtaUki  And  frttan  the  hkpn^SatktiiiHi^iti^ 
giH^  of  Atherici,  flie  fortnier  i^  mdv^  ^  ikO^ 
^i  tb-thkt  <»UHtfjr.  In  I794  |}«  Mh^tdi^f' 
t^aait^Aott.  The  young  man's  fti«a6«  H^^'^ 
isim  wHl^itJudiattentibn,  and  did lever^  tMtJg>ii(i 
tttdf  ipdw«r  t6  fomiml  his  iriewft,  but  ^ttk6iH  tifl^^ 
enk,  ■■'■"■'■■■  ■  ,-■  '  •■■•  -^^^^^ 
^'tf'Tdftf^d  to  T«st  about  ten  o'cloeV^lMimidii^ 
lie  very  comfortably,  as  the  camp  hi^iMia^/9ASlR¥ 
baidlt^eft  iiMeed  i»the  toom  for  tny  aKbd^oAa- 
titfti;  tV8^'t^for«infttely  half*  leg  too  ^te'ri  IP 
vhQl^ho«t<«v%r,  so  m«ch  mip«ritirt«  a  k^^  fdHi^ 
ih^  h^^tree,  fMthl  had-narMwlyieb^ikli^elMB 
im<AM  ria^been  tingratefolCdft(kV<i'(i^|^Mii(i> 
oPiiiV  sHttaeon.  .      ■     '     {  -■•«!  ^^  X*'* 

-'tTMf^tiiAit  ffiormng  I  aros^'&tstXi'iftitfi  lAii^ 
Bf^iiAcfiMdt,  <^in  «ei  fen*a)ra  6(^'  ilD^'jbttfflejpt; 
It  wfiiab^alifiil  morning,  tihd"f  Yett'ttft«^lai^ 
at^efihing^  but  a  pleasant  coto^dn/^ei^ii^lildd 
I^^kreommnnieate  my  thoughts:  ^ikhStfeUttl^ 
fitiidH Ag  n  «li^ry  and  melanelioly;  Mii  ill  tllV 
iMM-auinvtttftlpi^rts  of  America?  btttWilfli^a'ftfiM^ 
t9(*<9lt(£f  i-^hooM  have  nb  obfectibEi  nniUfZl  Msd^ 
oflfe^etid  of  the  Ifnion  t<ythe*otlMir{'fl%«i«Bf^ 
ilel%  HI  Mkiae  toSt.  Matyriih  efetftgi^fiSsUfW 
shores  of  Philadelphia  to  Ihe  banks  of  the  Ohio. 


I  saw  no  cattle  or  poultfjr  of  any  description ;  vgg^ 

way  be  most  probably  passed  al«ng>ttte  ^Ib^ 
^g»  ^ep^a<).th(»*l«i|t^^imtjl)fl^%(|'t^e 
tifSBted^Wi  nff^efaqfm^-,  Tbi8,i??aii  tojklj^if^ili^ 
^6gPiWfli%3l*f  nfeJtV><*.<iTW«pk  fmf^AitigjBi^tfi 

■  -oiilO  sxiilo  e^IoBti  ;j«R  9i  «,!,*.•  bbtoiul'I  Ic-  aaia'fp 


944         viLhA^it  tit  jJkCKiOKtoitoyQH. 

€i*Brjr  pine  bari^.  fife'  was  about  fiar^^  y^^ 
old^  and  a  native  of  the  country.  He  feemed 
liappy  and  contented  with  his  situatioh,  and  per- 
(fectly  resigned  to  his  destiny.  j  ^ 

The  scene  along  this  road  was  very  Utile  diffe- 
rent to  that  of  yesterday ;  but  I  wais  oftener  saliit^ 
with  the  sound  of  the  woodman^s  axe,  though  ftf* 
qiiently  at  a  considerable  distance.  A  great  putu- 
her  of  red  and  blue  birds,  about  the  size  of  a  thfusj^, 
l^]jptared  among  the  trees,  and  enlivened  the  woodk 

.  >prith  their  gay  plumage  and  cheerful  notes.  I  sjitfir 
fi^w  other  birds,  the  season  being  rather  too  early 
for  the  alppearance  of  that  variety  with  which  |^is 
State  abomids. 

About  12  o'clock  I  arrived  at  Jacksonbojtbugby 
having  passed  the  Edisto  river  i^  a  fefry-bOTt, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  village.  ^  At  j^hi^ 
river,  as  well  as  at  Rantowle*s  creek,  there  Ifffe 
bridges ;  but  both  are  damaged  by  the  f^esbw  6V 
high  tid^s,  v^ich  take  place  in  the  spring  ot)jtib 

I  yetir.  The  Edisto  is  shallow,  and  incapabjjb  Qf  ,W?- 
ing  navigated  far  up  its  stream  by  boat?  of  h^W^ 
burthen.  In  a  full  river  the  navigation  of  atl 
northern  branch  is  open  as  far  as  Orangebui^m ; 
tnd  its  southern  branch  is  also  navigable. so^ 
miles,  until  it  is  interrupted  by  many  isiajiKis  apd 

,  jshoals,  which  at  one  place  are  thickly.  sc|tter^  ja 
the  river.  When  the  river  is  low,  it  is  ford|&j||pM 
Parker's  ferry,  about  thirty-6ye  xn^lep,  fg^jfjlf^ 
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i^i  and  (juring  the  revolutionary  war  (H<I'pTeces 
yrkre  dragged  across  its  channel  in  that  place*  Thif 
xiver  takes  its  rise  in  the  n^iddle  country,' from 'five 
rick^e  of  l^igh  land  which  lies  between  the  Coiir 
'^ree  and  Savannah  rivers. 

Jackson  borough  is  a  snxall  village  containing 

"ibout   tvirenty  or  thirty  houses.      It  was  mucl^ 

Tarjger  ;  but  a  fire  some  years  ago  destroyeijl  sevenal 

'btiildings,  and  they  have  not  since  been  rebufH; 

'^The' houses  have  small  pieces  of  ground  and  ^^r 

dens  attached  to  them ;  -  but  vei^y  little  land  i^ 

<:leared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place.     In  \7tl2p 

^  i^hen  Charleston  was  in  the  hand^  of  tlie  British 

troops,  the  different  branches  of  the  State  goverur 

nibht  were  convened  here ;  and  in  this  place  thi^ 
'  acts  of  confiscation  and  banishment  were  passed 

^^uist  citizens  of  the  state  who  were  unGriendly 

to  toe  American  revolution. 

"^  I  stopped  at  the  only  tavern  in  the  village,  and 

SDprtiy  after  the  stagecoach  from  Charleston  ca,naf 
*  yp  to  the  door.  The  passengers  alighted,  and  staid 

fcere  to  dine:  1  followed  their  example;  and  whep 

tb6  stage  was  ready  to  depart  I  got  in  with  them^ 
'  Jfftdnding  only  to  go  as  far  as  Pocotaligo,  about 
.  olftty   miles  from  Jacksonborough,    where  we 

i&(mtd  put  up  for  the  night.  1  was  the  more  in- 
'^'fefilibd  to  this,  as  I  should  start  fresh  the  next 

tndrhing,  after  resting  a  considerable  time  from  the 

fati^el  of  the  preceding  days.    ' 


^46       niws^m  imuiJks, 

j^^f  aiii'two  (ihiidreti ; 'two'' Pfeii^h'^^ 

iSd'iii  i\k  n6rtlierti  8tat^,  oijeifHi  Mt,  'iflfll 
witli  leatK^r'durtains  let  cl6wn  at  tfae^baifl^^aB 
licfeil;  "  A«  tRere'were  nine  oftis  incltflitil'HAB 
■-flrfvei-,  Vfio' 8^t  6iAhe  front  seat,'  the  iiiteeliiftfe 
'jp'^%'  vfeti  'Wied:  After  travelfirig  i 'feif^Wk 
•|%una  my  thin 'dress  wad  too  cddl'fii/afi^, 
'partfcularly  w  th^  father  beanie  cfo^i^p,  ^ 
"ffir^tenis^  \o  'bin:  '  TTntbrtunaiely  I'  W  if6t 
"scraml^led  iVki  the  r^t  to  get  a  birth  oh'M  fif  ilie 
%A  teats,  ^y  which  I  might  haire  wW'aSIItfeWB 
^Vftif  pold  breeate  >«rhiA  xkm  bi^A  tb-'lipfe 
^«m.  'I'was  therefore  obliged  to  sit  in  4«ftitT'ind 
lKo%li  the- rest  were  all  muf&ed  tip  rt^lhict^^t 
*co5^;''n6't  oiie  of  them  Had  tfce  iKlHteriWrfiJ'WI^ 
""^d  ciian^e'pUces^with  me.  'H6weVer,^l"'i*4sPaitl^. 
%%^,'W^nwe  alighted,  that  my  ciVfll^^iW 
<toi^f^^ni  ine^  as  it  had  done  a^  Jacfclbtftt6W«^, 
^|R?ft)*ilteVi%  a  more  tt)rtif(Jrtatt6  'iaifi'  ^^AttMt 
""l^'Uii^  Vfttiti'  Jkksonborbtrgli  ^hefe-'tt'-a ^^ 
''48^KI'jiie'{ir8t  I'hkd  seen  sind^'I^aVihg'ti^ffi^r 
«fel?:="iK8  fciidWed  ih  a  srrialt  fetfrywyj^|Vdfi8»9<iB 
Tr^tir^^i^H'Vomaniiii  s^i  anSids^' Ab^fBi^^i^tt 
'V^9^'tH^'^rfhabilaot8  foi' n^^y'inTf^'toM^a 
"^tlte'ofWiVsttp-  T^trtTtWdw^'^'to'^iarfisAa^t 


^^%!^A^fle.rj<^V  w^ere  not  vejjr  l9<|,wacibp]^; 
f9^}^f^fW^^^.  cpnyer»e<i  mostlyj^^^tjien^- 
fW^^i^dTfl^r.coo^erea^^Pv  whip h  i^^^ip^,,^ 
^^jn^fffl^  siibj^te  and  politi^^  was^jiigj^ly  jot^u^ 

m  ,<^^^J^ted  naturalist  Miclwux^  wjio^  aiwdl 
jftfi  *lii!fJ^t*»«''>  has  travdied  tawfi  oy^^  the  Am^ 
^^  j^e^i;  rl  recollected  bis  fapf  f%  Ijfew, York, 
j^^j5^n^,,|^}^mt  iJiRt  he  had  arrived  tljere  froy 
pfrWW^*tf^.j?t  19P7;  ^e  bad  trav^nfd  fro^l^^ 
b^PV^Mf^^^\^^r'M  Und  within  fhe  la^t  three 
i«5S|^t.idflte  fn?#  *pver»l  observaJ^9ii«,ppon  ,{^ 
i^WQJiMPf*  con^plaiaed  much  of  th^rudgnwa 
.^^^hy^^  .«<f/*'w  !R^  *H.«  ppoftle.  «  The,  tij^C^ 
bf^f^^ff^^'W'T  i»"y?  he, : «  deg^i^rat^,.i9|o 

iM5«At«  iSI»lP9?«t  The  driver  ?»tdoyn,taltjie^^^^ 
fHftSfe  ^ith3«W.«^  dinn?p :  thia  he  w^u^^  V^fhm^ 

This  practice  of  the  driver  taking  hit  m^^  |)$,  |||e 


^i}9rt^erii  s^tes  I  wa»  filw«y«- tn^atdl  mth-^«fe 

j;raate8t  civility,  by  th^  stage^mMdnQeo,  ]Rrb<>  ttl- 

,doni  or  ne^v^r  came  ia|o  thie  same,  room  vritfaciite 

j>as6eQgersy  ipQch  less  sat  down  to.  dinner.  wMi 

them.     It  wa3j  hoivever,  curious  enottgb  ta  beitr 

ft  FrenchtpaQ,  whp  might  naturally  be  suppMsd 

19  have  fifaterni;^ed  for  th|e  Ifiaf,  ^eveoteeo  tjieals 

]7ritb  the  lowe^  di;eg$  of  his  own  cornitjryum^f 

popi^aiQing  of  the  rudeness  and  brutolity*4)Ctie 

.>:oqm)/:)r)  jp^pl?  uti  America  towards  gentleftiolt* 

fifPf)  ^omi^  .  qbs^ryatipne  which  aftf^rwardfu  felt 

^Op  him,  k  appeared,  that  though  partial  ta  tiK 

vi^vplfitionibe  w^  no  friend  ta  the  eustitiggoiieiai- 

.rTOf^tof  Frap*:ej*.  i         .    .* 

i^,  l^,  upoke  ^severely  against  the  defpotittu  of 

Bonaparte^  who  he  said  liad  traroplsd.  upon  the 

^^b^rtie^  o^  his  country,  apd  deceived  \im  ffebpU 

J>y  the  &l8e  glare  of  martial  achievements;;  ^JbIp 

iyhat  ?  deplorable  state  of  anarchy  and  coniwionl*^ 

.^ys.bei  ^^  will  our  unfortunate  country  he  tbeown 

'  ^V^n  t^ft  tyrant  die^,!  It  will  be  tora  to  pteoeailif 

Jl\\s  relatioms  and  generals^  all  of  whom  will  tkiwk 

^  ^hey  .ha;Kre,%n  equal  riglit  to  goversi    The  ffo^^ 

will  not  know  whom  to  trust,  or  ia  whom  to  bmh 

,  ^de  their  jibe.^es.    Th^,  nation  will  he  dotttdlsed 

^o  the  i^tjre:  thereign^of  terro*  9viiragaj|i'toi)|-' 

vUm^s  £VRd  bpsts.of  external /^^KQ  iwH  atteaapMo 

wrest  from  Frapce  the  countries  which  the  pre^ 


loiiceiiuwoeM  ha$-em|^tdened  than,  who'sKaU  say 

ohycilfa^  iii«41  »iopt   .Then  vrtll  they  indeed  r4» 

tdMalB  upon  uilf(n4tinate  France  tbe  erils  which 

bvr  revotiitiofi,  14ke  tbe  opening  of  Pandora's  box^ 

iiM'  spread  ever  the  face  of  tbe  gtobe^     I  hope/* 

'^MitfUued  be,  ^^  foi*  the  ^nke  of  my  country,  that 

X may 'prave  a  bad  prophet;  but,  when  Bona- 

.jwrte  ie  no  more^  I  cannot  see  hdW|  or  in  what 

maft«€|E^  M«fa  a  fttate  of  tbiitg9  can:  be  avoided* 

At  present,  he  is  the  life  aiK}  seul  of  wety  thing 

tat>lind  hiiti;  the  pivot  upmi  which  ail  thin^ 

inote;  tht'  great  corner  atone  of  the  gigatitte 

fiibfic^  wiiich  he  has  raised  to  immortalize  his 

tiame.    Take  him  away,  and  tbe  whole  b^uihlmg 

^^nouat  )n^itab)y  tumble  into  one  nndiettagutsfaed 

'  1^4x>uld  »ot  Wlp  adibirtug  the  j^stti^ss'of  bii 
:|Mdiarkt9  and,  if  we  look  into  the  history  of  na^ 
tiSM^  we  shatl  find  that  events,  such  as  he  pte^ 
Mcb^  have  generally  folkmed  the:  amhittous  itg- 
igrandittaieiit  of  those  individuals  who  have 
kfMspled  upon-  Hie  Uberticja  of  tnaolciqd  fdr  the 
4>pi|H>ae  of  ittimoTtalli^ng  themaelves  aa  hero^ 
«Bd  ^migods* 

.^'TheFretieh'geolleiMn  deobred  thftt  the  Ex\^ 
l^flhigoverhtifteftt  was  the  best  in  the  world*  It 
IMH  iiktoci ttt ti«€)B  liable  tio  beabtt«ed;  btitthe 


slave  them,  o« .  laftenrily  iioffW^ 
21i«  A«»9fiictii.  gofcfumwt,  be  laMi  nwtti^  fta- 
UUt]r4  il  4f|i^4e44pp  much  iippo  jUk ^f^ 
fMb ;  imt  mt^%^  tQ  the  Engli^  gavernin^  ^ 
)M^rr^  it  t^  imy  otf^r.  When  s^led»  *  h^if^ 
iMded  to  i«to40  w  £iigl0a4>  mtil  Fniofe  sboi^ 
be/ff^lw^  Mo  her  legitimate  form  of  gofiprmi^ntj^ 
UtipH^ien^  h^  m4y^U  ooUiBtri^  weije  j9|il(f^ j9 
tiiiti^  wboi  iiH«  a  ti»vetler«  *.j  -liltj 

The  other  .geottonan  formerly  reaicled  in  M^ 
lM\^mrh^  f^r  atMral  years  past  Jjud  a^lMfMr  in 
^feorgti^  •  as  a  planter.  I|e  *  wa#  now  r^fypc^ljv 
llMtie/ IvoBA  4  visit  wiftich  he  had.mn^^  ^i1^ 
Mwd  upon  some  mercantile  eomoen^ft:  dj^f^p^ 
fvihat  1  owkl  l^rn  of  \fi$  sejitim^^i  .1^^  1!W 
alpon^y  a^tqcb^  to  the  AmericfMci  goiv^qqfi^l^ 
a  We  airiv^  fit  Poootaligo  afoput  pin§  ^^p]^|^ 
;M4jiWpped,  iU;a  misfra^le  pos^houte  p|C,(fif)g9|. 
flffbe  sH^ge  QfvmSavaim^  had  arnv^,twft^f|t^ 
iK^itsbctfOi^uds.  and  there  b^ngisiiv^  pf^fffcf^ 
^mria.it^  all. the  beds  frer^  occupi«<jl^  m^,H^ 
irf  tim  prftwwp^  ponsqmed-  :  Wt  ff^AbPF^^ 
obliged  to  pcoi^  oq  to  fCposy.vrbfl^^  f^f«t 
^ivitfea^'mtheri  where  w:«  pr^>^^<^ffim^ 
jtotlan^fscTtbe.j^iight  The  mail  ll^ag^j^j^^^ 
i»r^}^  1*^  •t^^gey4s;<>pe^^  9t.]^ky!f^i|^ 


^  lH?£e"if6r^,'itld'»  ft^  fttrrtr  ifoilM,  .  ^IM 

f^ilAi'^Fndlans^i^^o  fdrmerty  rtei(}«d>on  tbe'^ott 
iVWW^Tfe'  neighbourhood  <rf  ^'  Btntrlt  nvef^vupH 
fi\^i')&r^Meh  of  fi^t  burthen,  and  6«v«NkI'ri<!h 
planters  reside  within  tlie  cirtj«jrhferfttt:6'«if' atb*f 
i«il4,"id1thtfVl<Hnfty  of  this  vi«age.  »' ' 

"^  p^tbiMelyfor  tfte  coiititttiation'df  nrf  p*t 
%kfUii'b:^tlrsidh,  the  weathei*  it^xf-  iMdmlDg  apt 
^^  iHmfak^y  QiifaVti^rrabr^.    Thi^  '8ky'>«w4 

^ttMr^lAniff  Wfttfer^ettned  ready  tokf^rA  ^lity 
m6mm^eii  dii?  heads.  -  As  I  had  M>  ^^iMa- 
•t^tVYd^i'i^dkntie  t^ur  tliirbiigh  Ih6  woodV;'on 
fill^i^'cliMi^yk  f^iindir-stoi^'op  tidtettt  &U«¥idM^ 
^!ri^n<^i^Ve^ifdhini6n  in  this  e&uMty,  rtt^^Ht 

MBtB'ib^  46t/h^iii  ftf^«cei«  a  m6re  cottifeHttbtli 
%de*>ffiiA^T9rr  tc^myide  th^  diiy^befo^i  Md  tit 
^H«4fe^«ii»»!i'^ef1«»ftt:o6sy«rKa«Me..  ^.^  "  •  ■'  » 
-o'WW»ea^iflH'e^1ft)rfi''tR%  <i>iflag6' wfr'^««br«,»i« 
¥i^9f#t)a^^ii^«bi¥eA8,  btit  tlHe  Mrn<in'eflft-i$#«lte 
^)6ld<«iSf^Ai^  (»ie^^%  ah  6p^  ^aiatpf'ih 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  small  stream;  and  in  those 
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plaees  we  generally  saw  a  few  plantatioof,  nd 
Ipow  and  then  a  handsome  house.  The  wooden 
bridges  over  the  amall  rivers  were  very  dangeroi^i 
being  composed  only  of  a  few  loose  planks^  with 
openings  wide  enough  for  a  horse's  teg  to  slip 
through ;  we  however  met  with  no  accident,  an4 
the  road  in  general  was  uncommonly  good«  A 
tiumber  of  deer^  which  had  been  started  most 
probably  by  hunters  in  the  forest,  bounded  across 
the  road  ip  several  places,  as  we  passed  along^ 
The  storm  which  appeared  likely  to  have  de- 
scended upon  us  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning 
now  dissolved  into  small  mizzling  rain ;  an^  oh 
pur  arrival  at  Purrysburgh  at  one  o^dock  it  in- 
creased to  a  heavy  shower.  The  weather  al^o 
became  unpleasantly  cold^  and  we  were  happy  \o 
get  by  the  side  of  a  good  fire  to  warm  ourselves«^ 
The  house  where  we  stopped  to  dine  belong^ 
tp  the  driver  of  the  coach,  and  his  wife  had  eyeij 
thing  ready  for  us  upwards  of  two  hoi^rs  befott 
6ur  arrival.  Purrysbur^  is  a  paltry  village,  $]^ 
tuated  near  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  river,  aboyi 
97  niiles  from  Charleston,  and  23  from  the  towja 
bf  3avannah.  It  contains  scarcely  a  dozen  housa^ 
aud  they  are  occupied  by  the  poorer  sort  d^people* 
The  tumuli  of  an  Indian  nation,  ivhich  formerly 
resided  here,  are  still  visible,  and  carefully  pr^ 
served  by  the  inhabitants.  Purrysburgh  was  ori^ 
gihally  a  place  of  some  dote,  from  a  colony  of 
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j^wiss^  which  was  ecrttblished  th^re  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  silk  and  vineyards.  It  was  named 
aRer  Colonel  John  Peter  Purry,  a  Swiss  oflficefi 
i^]bo  eflfected  the  settlenient  under  the  Britisb 
government  about  eighty  years  ago.  At  one  time 
d  considerable  quantity  of  silk  was  raised  in  South 
Carolina  ancf  Georgia^  but  it  has  since  given  {^acft 
to  the  more  lucrative  productions  of  cotton  and 
rice.  The  soil  and  climate  are  allowed  to  be  weH 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  silk.  Mulberry-^tree^ 
grow  spontaneously  in  various  places^  and  nativp 
silk  worms,  producing  well-formed  cococn^;^  are 
oft^  found  in  the  woods. 

.Tfee  stage  coach  proceeds  no  further  than  Pur- 
rysburgh,  a  boat  being  provided  to  carry  the  mail 
and  passengers  down  the  river  to  Savannah,  a  dit- 
fitahi6^  of  25  miles.  The  State  pays  1500  dollars 
l^r  annum  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail^  so  that 
Itc  comfort  of  passengers  is  often  less  regarded 
w  the  proprietors  than  the  bag  of  letters.  It 
oappenea  unluckily  for  me,  there  were  so  many 
passehgers,  tind  so  much  baggage,  that  the  mii^ 
covered  boat  was  too  small  to  hold  us^  and  the  con- 
uctoVjOf  the  mail  was  obliged  to  procure  a  lai^ 
"banoe^  but  without  any  awning  or  shelter  what- 
Jarar.  *This  was  no  Very  agreeable  conveyance  for 
Verity-five  miles  in  rainy  weather,  and  I  was  la 
:  whether  to  go  with  them,  or  stay  for  a  more 
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tWerity- 
ao'Ahtiii 
ftvpurable  opportunity ;  but,  having  borrowed  i 


tVieftfUtf  '^''* '^^  i-  bon'jupj?tioD  at  ^snog  lA  x^*^4 

a«id^v^^^«d  bf^fi^^ti^^     IhhwukbBebmu 
n»^^i^  h«^eUii  b»icyiiad»;  *  ^  'Ibi^  t^inddk«»t 

out  by  one  of  them,  and  the  r^  jmwJddjhiratlaO 
the  end  of  eveiy  line.    It  began  in  the  following 
manner : 

CBORV% 
'^  We  are  going  down  to  Gcofgia,  bojrt^        Aye,  vft. 

To  tee  the  prettj  girls,  hoyti  '^^$  T^ 

Well  give  'em  a  pint  of  bnmdy,  bo]r%  Aye,  aye* 

And  a  hearty  kiss  betides^  bojt •  Toe,  yoc« 

The  tune  of  this  ditty  was  rather  monotonoiisy 
but  had  a  pleasing  efiect,  as  they  kept  time  with 
it  at  every  stroke  of  their  oarsl  The  words  wer^ 
mere  nonsense ;  any  thing,  in  fact,  which  came 
into  their  heads.  I  however  remarked  that 
brandy  was  very  frequently  mentioned,  and  it  was 
understood  as  a  hint  to  the  passengers  to  give 
them  a  dram*  We  bad  supplied  oursdves  with 
this  article  at  Purrysburgh,  and  were  not  sparing 
of  it  to  the  negroes,  in  order  to  encourage  them 
to  row  quick.  During  the  pitssage  it  rained  1% 
cessantly,  and  prevented  me  from  seeing  the  river 
(o  advantage.    By  the  time  we  arrived  at  Savan« 
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CHAPTER  XXXVit, 

Savannah — Col.  ShelmarC^  Hatel'-^Tatoo  Bubh^ 
— Character  of  the  Georgians — SetUement  of 
Georgia^^Augusta — Sl  Mwnfs — Town  of  Sq*- 
vanhah — Houses — Streets — Pride  of  India— >> 
Promenade — The  Exchange — Assembly-Room 
"^Population  of  Savannah— -Bury vng-Growid 
"^Hurricane  qfl806 — Arts  and  Sciences — Mi^ 
litary  ForcC"^  Religion — American  Fanaticisn^ 
p-^Camp  Meetings — Blasphemous  Scenes — Mid- 
night  Orgies  in  the  Forest,  compared  with^fhe 
gentle  and  sublime  Conduct  of  the  Redeemer^^ 
Mild  Doctrines  of  Christianity — Tlie  Christian 
Religion^  a  Religion  of  Charity  and  Benevolence 

"     to  all  the  World, 

The  hotel  of  Colonel  Shelman  affords  better 
mccommodation  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
in  Savannah ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  gented 
boarding-houses  for  those  who  prefer  living  iq 
|»rivate.  Tlie  Colond  received  me  very  politely { 
bbt  I  had  scarcely  sat  down^  when  he  entered 
ypoo  politics,  condemned  the  embargo,  which  ^e 
declared  would  ruin  him  and  his  family,  and  de-, 
prtcated  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  thjS. 
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govenuDent.  At  first  I  ^as  cautious  how  I  en^ 
iered  into  conversation  with  bioi,  for  I  had  ftm^ 
qinratty  met  with  4entpci9t^^o,thr!ew  out  a  few 
words  to  sound  tHe  sentiments  of  people^  and^  if 
ih.ey  did  not  happea  to,  coincide  with  tbeir  priof 
ciplesy  woutd  abuse  them  unmercifully,  h^  bap.- 
fiening  to  espy  a  portrait  of  General  Washing|;o9  [^i 
io  the  room,  my  doubts  ceased,  and  upon  a  ||ttlf 
conversation  with*  him,  I  found  that  he  w|m  a 
ftaunch  federalist.  He  had  fornMrly  been  » 
Colonel  in  the  continental  army,  under  Washings 
fon ;  and,  like  all  the  old  officers  of  that  army,  was 
£tnly  attached  to  the  political  principles  of  bii 
gfeat  leader. 

He  had  resided  s^eral  years  in  the  bac^  comi^ 
try  as  a  planter,  but  had  lately  come  to  Savannah 
to  try  his  success  in  a  tavern.    The  house  whjch 
he  tock  not  being  large  enough,  he  built  another 
doae  to  it     This  he  hw  fitted  up  with  separcue 
deeping  rooms,  which  are  very  seldom  ipet  wkh 
in  the  taverns  of  this  part  of  the  country,    A  lai;^ 
ball   below  serves  as  a.  refectory;  and  at  evgh\, 
o^cIock  we  sat  down  in  this  room  to  sup}}^^r 
There  were  upwards  of  twenty  gentlemen  pr^ 
sent,  some  of  whom  lodged  in  the  house,,  a^d^^ 
others  who  merely  took  their  meals  there;  the 
latter  were  principally  clerks  in  the  State  bank, 
and  other  offices.    Here  I  met  with  neveral  gen-^ 
tinsen  frho  had  come  to  Savannah  to  collect  in 
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th6  Miti(tDd?yk^  d*te  iwhich  were  owiofj  to  t*w» 
t«4wa  in  buwhew  a«ver»l  ywrt  purt.  AmoD|r«h» 
NSrit  >«VM  Mrv  M<:-«-»  the  oid  gcntteman  whom  J 
bdbt^  meifUancd  »  «p«cul»tii^  so  oaferlniiafcly 
in  W»  coortihip  wHh  M«.  S.  of  ChwtetbnD  •«• 
WtMes  in  Engtand,  but  ociawi^ndif  talBes«v6y»|« 
to  Ataerica  to  reowrer  hi*  property.  He,  «s  «mII 
«R  the  other  geatlenen,  eomplained  aiueh  of  tbt 
teek^wdn^ -of  the  pUnten  of  Cerelitia  and 
Geotp%  tn  paying  their  debts;  wad  though^«h«ff 
had  pot  the  acconnti  into  lawyer**  bands,  thfe 
metoey  ea»e  in  very  slowly.  They  oomiMiMd 
greatly  of  the  embargo,  which  had  increMed^ 
difficulty  of  recovering  their  debts,  parttcaha^ 
bihce  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  law  in  Georgia 
hkA  put  a  stop,  for  a  oerUin  period,  to- the  levyiag 
ftf  etecUtions  in  that  State.  ''^  ■■-' 

•  If  the  statements  of  several  persons  with  wbem 
IfeotaVewed  while  I  remained  atColonel8hekii«ift^ 
i^to  be  credited,  the  people  of  Geo«gi»«e  iiU 
d)>l«nt  and  disripated ;  not  very  scrufuloos  m  m 
their  moral  character;  fond  of  money  t»«o«i< 
but  careless  by  what  means  it  is  obtained.  =  Bwm 
in  a  puMte  capacity,  they  will  frequeatly^Mi* 
to  means  not  the  most  honoorable,  as  war  theoaw 
in  the  Yaaoo  BubWe,  which  will  be  aitieverk** 
ing  •tain  upon  the  character  of  their  ^werto««ii4 
In  theyeaV  179*  the  State  of  Gwrgi^  u«d«f  1*» 
^^eal  seal,  *nd  signed  by  Govemer  Matthewi^ 
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gmttvil  and. sold  to  certam  tndmiitiiiky  awodatad 
id^mftLmeB^  by  th#  title  of  the  <^  Georgia  Co«i* 
pmfj''  <^  Georgia  Mitsitttppi  Cdmpany,**  end  4he 
VlVenaeaiee  OompMyi"  a  Tart  tract  of  land  lyinf 
vBlbiQ  the  liaditi  of  Georgia,  for  the  eonstderatieii 
ef «  sam  of  money  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
that  Stote.  Maoy  individuala  porehaaed  Iftndb 
£roni  the  diffineot  oocnpanies,  al  #  great  |irio^ 
Md  settlements  were  rapidly  taking  plioe,  when 
the  mrhple^  scheme  was  at  once  blown  to  atomii 
31ie  porehase^money  had  searody  been  paid  Into 
the  treasury  by  the  respective  compa&ies,  when 
iibrerDori  Matthews  quitted  Im  office,  and  was 
feooeeded  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Jadcson,  re* 
mmkMe  for  his  violent  antipathy  to  the^fisdeial 
yarty  and  all  their  measores.  No  sooner  was  he 
establtsbed  in  his  government^  than  be  caused  a 
MI  to  pass  the  l^skture,  declaring  the  sale  of 
^  Yaaoe  lands  illegal  and  void.  He  next  seind 
the  recprdbi  and  burnt  them  before  the  cemt^ 
touse  in  the  presence  of  a  majority  of  the  assem* 
My^  who  applauded  the  action.  In  vain  did  the 
ywdiasers  and  every  honest  man  remottstraM 
igainst  saeh  an  infamous  proceeding,  but  neither 
aaaney  nor  land  could  they  obtain.  The  State 
of.Geosgia  ^erwwrds  made  over  the  lands  to  the 
United  States,  leaving  it  to  the  general  govern- 
Mkenfc  to  satisfy  the  daim»  of  the^  creditors.  JEkrt 
theugh.it  is  »ow  eighteai  yean  since  thii  nefcri* 
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0M  tnmmdtioa  took  place/  their  claims  f^  ^ 
wiKquidated,  and*^?etYo|>po«ed  b/tft  ttMrjortlyof 
the  tiottae  of  reproienlativOT. 

The  GeorgtRBs  are  said  to  be  great  oecociotHnte} 
'  Ihit  if  to  say,  tbey  hafte  to  pan  with  tfaeir  wbbejr 
inroft  fbr  tfae  tnoet  uieftil  poqioteai  In  the.  booat 
trf' aiaembly,  a  member  vrfio  mmis  at.popalonly 
lias  only  to  oppose  mil  public  works  and  imprafei- 
BieMs  that  are  likely  totake  the  money  out  of  the 
poeketB  of  the  people^  and  he  is  sore  to  gain  hat 
end.  The  plltntera  are  poor  and  miserable  when 
i¥fksg  on  their  phoitatioos,  though  petfaqv.  pos- 
seMdUof  ittiftiense  landed  property «  They^bate 
lets  ^  ^tbe  free  and  generousyextravaganee-eff  .^he 
Ciirolmian  plaiter%  though,  like  them,  tfae^  ace 
alwaj^  in  debt,  and  every  one  com  plains  Jof^the 
dittoel^  of  getting  mooey  from  them.  iioiae>- 
jockeying  and  racing  are  favourtte  amttseaaents 
with  the  people,  and  they  do  not  tcroptstoiket 
li^  on  th«e  ooeasions.  Upon  the  whoie^fitbty 
peesemall  the  biKl  but  very  fe^of  tbegbed  qndt- 
ties  ef  their CSaroliaiim  neighboufs»  Gosiging^f mM 
Q^fV  unfair  fighting,  is,  however,  eqoiJIy  fncibnd 
HlJb^th  pUtees,  and  individnals  of  .eaefaiMttdrn* 
flbeHtly  ptUck  oM  an  fyr,  Qrbi^i^aiime^  imttim 
fmmr  of  their  respective  6totes;  «      > 

The  tmising  of  silk  and  the  plaiiting-of  vtnes 
were  the  prhicipal  ol]geat8  of  the  first  settMra  in 
Geofgia;  and  though  it  appears  that  the  soil 
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Mid«  «|iaMte  «re  congenial  to  both  these  trtidett 
3ret  the<x4oBy  remataed  poor  till  the  iiitfo4tH*imi 
of  rice  and  cotton^  whids-  ate  mom  ks  staple  eQm>* 
OMdities*  X     ' 

Tkm  eountry  was  sattlad  in  1783  by  <>etiaral 
Ogictborper  ^ho  oonducled  the  first  rwl^ata  in 
persoA.  They  fixed  ^ipoa  a  |arg,e  plakv.cMS  the 
bemka  ^  the  Savannah  river^  abouA  ten  miWs  froi9 
the  sea^  for  the  building  of  a  iOHn*  This  settle- 
ment^now  the  town  of  Savannah^  at  first  consisted 
of  no  more  than  100  persons,  hot  before  the  %o^ 
of  the  year  the  number  had  increased  to  upwav^ 
«>C6oa<  In  17 S5  the  population  of  Geof^a.^^riui 
ioertesed  by  the  arrival  of  some  Scotch  High-' 
landefs*  Their  natural  courage  induced  them  to 
accept  af  some  landa  that  were  ofierfed  them  AM 
ibeacmthern  frontier,  near  the  rifer  Aitamfdia^  fn 
order  to  form  an  establishment  that:  might  jWOYe. 
a  defence  to  the  colony,  when  necessary,  agsinat 
the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  in  fWi^a.,.  TbsfV 
they,  built  the  towns  of  New  Inverness  and  Fre^ 
derica,  and  several  of  their  countrymen  went  over 
and  settled  among  tbem.  A  number  of  GeniMm 
frt>testaats,  driven  out  of  Saltscburg  by  the^iatem* 
iwrate  Ma>  of  a  fanatical  priest,  also  embarkfn}  for 
Georgia  about  tlie  same.time^  in  ordertto^eiypy 
peace^and  Itbetty  of  coBsctence*  .At  iirst^  th^ 
seferted  ia  the  atfighboitchood  of  the  eapitoU  b«t 
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ftfkerwanb  judging  it  proper  to  be  lA  t  pHUttl^ 
•taoce,  tbe3r  boilt  the  town  of  Ebeoezer. 
'  In  these  lour  settlementB,  some  people  were 
found  more  inclined  to  trade  than  agricukure; 
they  therefore  separated  from  the  rest,  in  order  to 
build  the  city  of  Augusta,  on  the  banks  of  theSa* 
tannah,  about  296  miles  distant  from  the  sea« 
The  n^ghbouring  territory  is  fertile  in  an  extraiOF- 
dinai^  degree;  but  though  that  circumstance  adds 
to  tte  convenience  of  the  settlers,  it  was  not  ttie 
motive  which  induced  them  to  fix  upon  this  sitiA^ 
iSon;  the  convenience  of  trading  with  the  Indhiits 
1^  them  td  fix  here,  and  their  project  was  so  suCr 
cessftil,  that  as  early  as  1739  six  hundred  people 
were  employed  in  that  trade  only.  Augusta  is 
now  a  populous  city,  and  the  seat  of  government 
in  Georgia ;  and  though  the  traffic  in  furs  is  now 
no  longer  of  any  importance,  yet  Augustlt  is  i!ie 
medium  of  a  very  extensive  trade  between  iHe 
dpper  and  lower  parts  of  the  State.  Scows,  carf]^- 
)hg  each  500  bags  of  cotton,  besides  numeroda 
barges  and  sloops,  are  continually  passing  betwete 
Augusta  and  Savannah ;  at  which  latter  place  (be 
productions  of  the  interior  are  shipped 'for  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Augusta  contains  about  4000 
inhabitants,  several  handsome  houses,  churdies^ 
and  stores.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
is  in  many  respects  superior  to  Savannah.  Three 
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Mtmwfmpfn  are  pid^liahed  there  in  the^H^iicM'er 

the  week*.  i  

r  Su  B|My*s  U  the  frontier  town  of  Geq^gia/  on 

.^^sonfines  of  Florida,  about  95  miles  from.S^- 

^vaaaah.     It  ia  a  small  town,  of  no  ijreat.inqpql:- 

tt^Ace,  otherwite  than  as  a  reoeptacle  foriintpoai- 

tion  aod  worthless  characters.      Smuggling  and 

shttffling  tricks  are  carried  on  here  with^auccespi; 

fMid  it  was  the  medium  for  evading  the  ewUmegp 

4aw8.  *  It  is  separated  from  Florida  only  bjE-t^ 

$t«  Mary's  river.     Vessels  arrive,  here  firpiQ^.t^ 

^nottb^ro  states,  and  run  their  curgoa  in  q;»#l 

tioats  across  to  the  Spanish  coast,  from,  whenoe 

4hey  are  shipped  to  the  West  Indies.    I  met  witl| 

;|ieveral  persons  at  Cdonel  Shetman%  who  w^j^e 

igoing  to*  St*  Mary's  on  these  mercantile  specit)bp> 

^iou^    The  road  from  Savannah  to  St.  M*i(y's  h 

cvnry  indi£Eerent,  and  the  stage  goes  no  finrther 

xthanlXarieu;  from  thence  the  mail  am)  passengors 

.proceed  in  a  canoe,  for  upwards  of  forty  milek 

.coastwise,  between  the  numerous  islands  ^nd  the 

sea.     In  the  spring  of  1808  the  mail  bMt  was  lost 

in  its  passage ;  and  two  monks,  who  happened  io 

>^i)e  passengers  in  it,  were  drowned. 

The  town  of  Savannah  is  built  upon  an  open 
aandy  plain,  which  forms  a  cliffy  or,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans term  it,  a  bltiff*,  by  the  shore,  about  50  feet 
^bove  the  level  of  the  river.  It  is  well  laid  out  for 
a  warm  climate,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 


t*wile  ttkl  a  quarter  |too^  mtd  hdf  m 
inda.  The  streets  are  wide,  and'^pen  iat#i 
doua  sqaares',  eaoh  of  wb«ch  has  a  jjlwiiiip' tfll  tlw 
MMre,  surfoonded  by  a  sbmH  pb^tattim*of  troei^ 
A^gnrnt  diiadmntage,  however,  to  tile  towo^^ig 
tlse  totei  waat  of  foot-paths  and  paveHneait.  ham^ 
'j0»vtm^aH  of  this  nature  wouM  fttndei^  walhmgf 
ttmte  agreeable^  and  the  town  more  cool  aadi 
'hoalthy.  At  present,  one  sinks  at  every  step  op 
to  the  andea  in  sand ;  and  in  windy  weather  the 
ieyea,  moirth  and  nostrtls  are  filled  with  it  I'be 
iiMifpstrates  areoharged  with  n^ect  for  not  pavinf 
aod  .ianprovii^^  the  town;  but  ceemomy  is  their 
foMe. 

The  booses  ari  BMstly  built  of  wood^  and  stiod 
«ijparate  from  eaeh  olher,  divided  by  court  jrasd^ 
mMti^ft  in  two  or  three  streets,  where  they  aw 
iriitse  bailt,  many  of  them  with  brick,  and  oontaitt' 
aMPeral  shops  and  stores.  One  lai^ge  range  of  briiAr 
MIdtngs  stands  near  the  market'placet  and  al  k 
4ktMUOt  has  tlie  a|^>earance  of  an  fao^iilal.  It 
it  the  property  «f  one  person,  wIk>  b^ilt  it  on  a 
apeeulatkm«  It  is  divided  into  distinct  homes; 
t|(e  gronnd-floor  being  q)propriated  to  retaitirtores^ 
iMid  the  upper  apartments  to  private  lodgings, 
B(tt  the  priucipal  street  is  that  caUed  the  Bayv 
wliere  there  are  several  very  good  houses  of  brick 
Md  wood.  'Some  Contain  booksellers*,  grooAwi^ 
attd  drapers'  stores^  others  are  ptvate  dwellings* 


PRIMI  or  UNMIvnrWIMailADB.  «■> 

TStm  mn^kit  WiUtkigt^xbMidfrnteiiljhtbMf  ^jImh- 

t«f  ofiaoiile  almig  the  towa ;  and  oppoiite  to  it 

Win  htvaUfiA  walk  or  matt,  plamt^d  mth  a  iloiible 

r#w  of  tnees^  'febe  same  at  thoae  at  Charlaat^iH 

(A&fia  jiiadarach,  or  Pride  of  India.)     3^4«M| 

twBB  ane  ako  planted  ia  diffcrant  parts  dtftbe 

ttmn,  but  I  can  not  parsoade  noyaelf  thal^tliidy  4M^ 

fii^dly  to  the  health  of  the  inhf^tai^v  7iM 

•hade  of  tbeir  thick  foliage^  hovf^vf  r,  forAii'  41$^ 

agreeable  relief  from- the  ^corchiof.hiMiinf^offither 

•iHi>   and  they  newr  engeadi^  ^r  b»rbwr«09i|» 

WMMUs-inseGts  upon  their  braM^sh^s  wbtcllTlMi 

a4«aAtage»  that  have  brought  tbenr-  iii49.  mpbtoi 

both  in  Charleston  and  Savannah.  -  .;\;o\ 

.'•^bia.^agreeaMe-proinenade^  ia  ^tuatedr  iiean  the 

fliargin^of  the  height  or  bluflr;iippiiT^iob  ikm 

town  aCahda;  and  tbe  meniehaats'  stores,  wMFt«9 

boaaai^  hn4  wbatfi,  ii^r  lafidiog^  bpq^ti^  «oA 

ibipping^  goodft  araT  built  iaaitiedifttel}^  Uihm. 

al<Hig(tte  ihone,  ibtming  in  aooM  leprae 'tfbliVf 

of  loHiar  tow^w'pProQi  the  ^letghl  th^im  if^^bit 

acsiiimmnding  vi^w  of  the  Sitrant^b  nyfiha^  fiMtait 

tbe^aM^iaiid  for  ieveval  miAes  f alt>ve  r^fRl^9rai« 

Tbe  river  ia  iateraeeted  by  8?«eiialexteVlsivAi9W9«i|| 

islands,  which  divide  it  4nto.  differentiiehiinsii^ 

Th^  have  been  eta  verted  into  ewo^^ei^trH^ 

ffpoiuids,  ^as  they  lie  very  low,  aodT^ve^^asilyMifv 

iii4atod  at4h6  ptfoper  atasona,  wb«ih  tbeicultimi^ 

pftba(tg«aitttre4iwres«.  Tlaia  negfoca  enspleyed  ii| 


USB  navLk'nwJV  HvAmiAisC 

ikmt  woik  Ihre  oa  the  i«laiui9»  if)  na^  W>i|l«P 
huts^  exppied.  to  the  ojigbt  4eivf  wi  yhahtysp 
Aom  the  marshy  soi^  siirrouactod  »l$a  by Ji^oqneot 
i^  off  the  water.  The  coDtinual  HMMluTve  ut4 
«diaipoeM  in  which  they  lire^  woild  kjf\  aL*wh)^ 
fiiaa  to  «  fe%v  montba.  lo  the  first  aettlfemaqt^qf 
4be  <0Dkmy,  negroes  were  prohibited,  to  th^jff^ 
tlers^  but  they  now  nearly  equal  the  white  pp^fp 
iaticMi.  T    t 

About  the  centre  of  the  walk^  and  just  on  the 
verge  of  the  clifi^  stands  the  Ezohaogc^  a  la^ 
hrick  buildings  which  contains  some  public  o^vMV 
lusd:  an  easeoably-rooQi,  where  a  concert  andihelf 
we  held  once  a  fortnight  during  the  wiatet^  tl 
went  te  the  top  of  this  buildii^y  upon  wbidi 
there  is  a  steeple,  and  had  a  very  extensive  fi9ifHh' 
ffMsa  view  of  the  town»  the  shippings  tbs  riiMft 
and  surrounding  country.  The  proipeet  was 
bounded  by  immense  forests  and  very  little  land 
If^pearad  cleared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town» 

By  a  census  taken  eight  or  nine  years  ago^,  the 
pi^lation  of  Savannah  consisted  of  30Q&  whites, 
end  frae  people  of  c(4our;  and  11376  slaves,  making 
t  total  of  6386.  ,  At  present  it  is  supposed  to  h^ 
about  6000.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  l^he 
Arancb  bank  of  the  United  States;  theEx^hai^i 
fmr  or  five  places  of  worship;  and  a  gaol,  buiJ| 
•pon  the  common,  some  distance  from  t»wa* 
Jhe  latter  js  a  large  strong  brick  buildings  anj 
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wM  Hdsptetf  tor  tm  confitiem^iit  of  nsffuctofy 

liegroea,  ^ttid  <ither  dflfeoders  against  the  lawjB* 

.-  A  large  borying-ground  is  jtidSciomfy  nttmted 

o«t  of  Uma,  upon  the  coedoioa.     It  is  ineloied 

by  a  brick  waH^  and-  contains  several  monuinentt 

and  tomfe'^tones,  which  are  shaded  by  milows  and 

pHde  of  India ;  and  have  a  very  pretty  effect 

Tkis  cemeteiy,  though  now  a  considerable  distance 

from  the  town,  will,  in  time,  most  probably,  be 

surrounded  by  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants, 

)%e. those  of  New  York  and  Charleston.    In  hot 

diioifites,  these  places  infect  the  atmosphere  with 

unwholesome  exhalations,  and  injure  the  heaMl 

of  the.people*    They  should  at  least  be  two  or 

three  miles  away  from  all  habitations.    But  S». 

TMmah  is  not  likely  to  increase  veiy  rapidly;  for 

achrenturers  reside  there  as  at  Charleston,  meraiy 

for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  a  speedy  fortUBt 

in' trade;  and  then  retire  eidier  to  their  native 

country,  or  to  some  other  part  more  congenial 

to  health  and  comfort. 

The  situation  of  Savannah,  and  the  plan  upon 
which  it  is  laid  out,  would,  if  the  town  contained 
better  bouses,  render  it  far  more  agreeable  as  a 
lilace  of  residence  than  Charleston.  Its  gtaatet 
elevation,  I  should  thinks  must  also  be  more  cow^ 
dueive  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  than  the 
lew  and  flat  situation  c^  the  latter  city.  Both, 
kHOwever,  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  swamp% 


^t  SAVAHDI4li« 

marsh^^  sttid  tJw«jl(. woods,  whicfa.  are  a|^te, 
gender  dU^asea.iigurious  ta  th«  coiistitiition  of 
iffhit/e  p^ple.  peorgia,  like  Carolina,  16  subject 
to  freqvv^t  slpri^fji  btirricaoas,  aod  inuDdatioymu 
Iq.  18o6  a  hurricane  tore  up  the  grove  of  trees  oa 
the  Qay  of  Savaonab,  did  great  -damage  to  tbe 
towu  and  shipping,  levelled  all  the  oegro  huts  on 
the  .swamp  islaods,  and  destroyed  several  of,  the 
Mgroe0«     Savannah  has  also  suffered  much  fixKoa 

Since  tbe  revolutionary  war,  Georgia,  like  niott 
of  tbe  other  States  in  the  Union,  has  rapidly  in- 
creased ia  population  and  riches :  but  she  cannot 
boast  of  equal  rapidity  in  arts,  sciences,  and  lite- 
rstune.  .With  respect  to  these  eoibellishments  €)i 
civilised  society,  Greorgia  is  yet  in  the  Gothic  age. 
Savannah. contains  five  or  six  respectable  book*^ 
^res,  and  publishes  three  newspapers;  two  of 
which  are  attached  to  federal  principles.  The 
nalitary  force  of  the  State  consists  of  militia ;  but 
Savannah  has  several  corps  of  volunteers,  infantry 
and  cavalry,,  who  clothe  and  equip  themselves  at 
their  own  expense.  During  my  stay  they  exen- 
cised  for  several  days  on  Fort  Wayne.  This  for- 
tification is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  diS^ 
ajsd  in  the  American  .war  formed  the  chief  de- 
fence of  the  town.  It  is  now  nearly  destroy^  . 
,  Presbyterianism,  independency,  aod  BMthof 
dism,  are  the  most  prevailing  forms  of  woraki^ 


ninong  the  inbabitantt  of  Satannah.  There  are 
a  few  Jews,  but  no  Quakers.  1  went  one  evening 
to  hear  Mr.  Conoch,  the  favourite  preaeher  of  the 
Pi'esbyterians.  I  cannot  say  that  I  admired  ht$ 
delivery,  which  had  a  fault  too  common  to  the 
clergymen  of  the  United  States,  viz,  monotony. 
His  voice,  likewise,  was  so  loud,  that  it  befcatne 
harsh  and  grating  to  the  ear;  but  his  pronuncta<* 
tion  was  clear  and  distinct.  This  gentleman  is 
allowed,  by  his  congregation,  a  salary  of  3000 
dollars  per  annum,  besides  the  pews  in  the  chapel 
which  bring  him  in  7000  dollars  more ;  some  of 
the  pews  being  let  for  upwards  of  160  dollars  per 
annum.  This  enormous  sum  for  one  clergyman^ 
in  such  a  small  town  as  Savannah,  is  rather  strr** 
|>rising ;  particularly  as  the  people  are  proverbid 
for  ceconomy.  But  enthusiasm  and  extravagance 
In  religion  are  often  irresistible;  and  many  persons 
belonging  to  the  dissenting  sects,  even  In  Eng* 
land,  have  been  known  to  reduce  themselves  al* 
moat  to  absolute  poverty  in  the  support  of  their 
ministers,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  own  fami- 
lies :  it  would  be  well  if  they  hikd  always  met 
with  a  grateful  return  for  such  disinterested  gene-* 
roaity. 

The  Sunday  after  my  arrival  at  Savannah  I  wan 
passing  a  methodist  meeting,  and  w^s  induced, 
by  the*  vehemence  of  the  preacher,  to  go  in  and 
hear  his  discourse.    He  uttered  such  terrible  im- 


9f0  mEU0ioif. 

iWMitions  upon  iinners  miless  thejr  were  bom 
tgaWi  in  iiiith^  that  one  half  of  bis  oongr^atitm 
were  grotaing  and  weeping  in  the  most  pitiable 
teaaner;  he  seemed  to  take  delight  in  viewing 
tbeir  distress,  conceiving  it  (I  suppose)  a  mark  of 
Aeir  contrition  and  repentance;  but  I  rather 
think  it  it  was  owing  more  to  the  terrifying  lowk 
ttess  of  his  voice,  hh  furious  looks,  and  vehement 
gesticulations,  than  to  a  real  sense  of  their  own 
wickedness.  Where  this  scene  of  woe  and  agi* 
lation  would  have  stopped  I  know  not,  had  the 
preacher  continued  his  thundering  anathemas 
tnuch  longer ;  for  some  of  the  women  were  on 
tiie  point  of  fainting  away,  or  going  into  hysterics, 
when  he  fortunately  lowered  his  voice  int6  a  short 
concluding  prayer :  this  restored  his  congr^;atiott 
to  their  senses,  dried  up  their  tears,  and  reduced 
ihe  grotos  and  screams  of  the  females  to  inward 
iobs  and  plaintive  si^.  But  such  an  asseinblage 
of  wretched  looks,  and  pale,  ghastly  countenances, 
I  never  before  saw :  ^ey  seemed,  indeed,  to  have 
sofifered  severe  castigation  for  their  sins  even  in 
this  world.  Instead  of  benefiting  by  the  mild 
and  consolatory  precepts  of  Christianity,  these 
pi<^le  appeared  to  be  lost  in  a  sea  of  doubt  and 
perplexity ;  and  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but 
everlasting  damnation,  unless  perchance  they  con* 
stmed  a  griping  of  ike  bowels  into  the  workings  tf 
Urnne  gfuce. 


AMERICAN  PAKMICISM.  ^1 

"ill  no  part'  of  the  worlds  perhftpcr,  is  reltgioM 
Iknaticism  carried  to  a  more  extraVagaat  hefght 
tiiaft  in  the  United  States^  by  a  few  artftil  design*' 
ing  men,  who  contrive  to  delude  the  simple  afi4 
Imwary  into  the  most  shameful  and  blasphemooA 
excesses.  These  fanatics,  or  artful  hypocrites,  re^ 
^larly  advertise  what  they  call  ^camp  meetings,^ 
hi  diiSerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  invite  «H 
^  friendly  ministers  and  praying  people^'  toattendi 
I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  being  present  aton« 
of  these  meetings ;  but  I  am  told  that  the  sceneA 
whidi  are  exhibited  on  these  occasions  often  beg^ 
gar  aH  description.  The  following  account  of  a  re« 
cent  camp  meeting  is  by  an  American  gentleman 
who  was  present ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  const^ 
dered  as  a  correct  though  inadequate  descriptioil 
of  the  midnight  orgies  and  revels  of  those  deluded 
and  artful  enthusiasts. 

^^  Of  late,  in  America,  the  Methodists  have  re^ 
duced  jumping,  clapping,  and  shouting,  to  a  sy* 
stem.  Camp  meetings  are  held  in  the  open  fleMs  | 
and  if  convenient,  in  a  circular  form,  at  a  distance 
from  human  habitations,  in  which  their  orgies  are 
Continued  several  days,  until  by  their  violent^  or  as 
they  term  it  religious  exercise,  they  are  exhausted* 
They  m^ke  all  manner  of  religious  gestures,  dts« 
oordaat  noises,  and  frequently  otter  blasphemies: 
They  sleep  together  in  tents,  old  and  young;  men^ 
women^  and  children  indiscriminately ;  the  irigo^ 


roQs  mile  neat  the  anUatfaing  flemate ;  VtiSt  \itiftl 
whtle,  all  tofetber.  ';  "^^ 

**  I  was  present  lately  at  one  of  tbeM  ijKa'bofical 
meetiogs,  at  which  there  might  be  abodt  ifjibo  pkt^ 
tons  aatembledy  of  aH  descrifitiootand  ages.  Tlfty 
bring  their  provisions  with  them.    Soon  after  t^ 
rising  of  the  sun  a  beaatifbl  girl  about  eigfitl^ 
rushed  forth  from  the  tent  led  by  two  men ;  th^ 
cried,  bellowed,  and  roared,  like  persons  inlte 
utmost  agony  begging  for  their  lives ;  exclamln^ 
a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  was'  flaming  befbfe 
them  ;  that  a  great  devil  was  thrusting  them  mio 
it ;  and  that  God  must  come  down.     ^  Cbme/'O 
God^  come  down  immediately  and  save  us,  ot^Wf 
shall  sink.*    These  exclamations  were  repette4% 
the  most  vociferous  manner  for  a  length  of  time, 
until  the  young  woman  was  so  exhausted  by  her 
exertions  that  she  fell  down.    Her  cheek  assumcfi 
the  flush  of  burning  fire ;  her  eyes  became  in- 
flamed ;  her  lips  parched  ;  she  sank  on  the  eai^, 
sighed  and  sobbed  like  a  child.     This  ceremony, 
however,  was  not  completed  until  a  similar  part^^ 
had  issued  from  another  tent ;  and  that  follow^ 
by  a  second  and  a  third,  until  the  action  became 
general,  and  the  scene  the  most  confused,  terrific^ 
and  horrible  ever  presented  to  the  human  eye* 
Little  children  turned  pale  with  fear ;  young  gtrit 
Ikinted  to  the  earth,  were  raised  up,  converte<i^ 
and  became  good  Methodists.  Such  real  agonie% 


BLASPHEMOUS  ^QKNES.      .  Q^ 

,  ^\mifi§,vni^ i^vex elsewbece e;ccit£d by  fictitious 

, ,    '*  Jt  jsppears  tbOit  the, first  girl  was  kept  as  a  de^ 

^YrM^d  bad  frequently  gone  through  those  scenes 

i^  .i|  aiqiilar  way.    Designing  men  are,  no  doubt^ 

«||l«tli^  bottona  of  this  business;  and  many  simple^ 

jjgunpcent  souls  are  led  on  thus,  and  persuaded  of 

tb^r  siocerity*    But  many  also,  who  have  no  de- 

.1^^,  are  by  their  fanaticism  and  violence  of  pas- 

f  ion  induced  to  commit  actions,  and  make  excW 

pbattons,  which  justify  the  charge  of  blasphemy. 

.This  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  picture ;  it  is 

.%ot  a  weak  attempt  at  describing  what  has  taken 

.place :  but  it  is  their  midnight  orgies  which  appal 

ik%  hMrt. 

^*  At  one  of  their  meetings  near  Morristown  a 
Toung  woman  fainted ;  immediately  they  crowded 
afoand  her  and  began  their  incantations.  Her 
brother  with  difficulty  forced  his  way  to  her,  and 
attempted  to  take  her  into  the  air,  but  they  pre- 
sented him.  An  athletic  young  heretic  saw  their 
situation ;  forced  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  de- 
mons with  a  stout  bludgeon,  and  liberated  theoK 
The  brother,  assisted  by  his  friend,  took  her  to 
a  place  of  security,  and  by  force  opposed  their 
joomtng  near  her  again.  A  tali  woman  of  the  sect 
Jp^aai  up  her  hands, — roared, — bellowed  with  all 
her  strength,  and  called  upon  God  to  *  open  lh$ 
earth  and  sink  them  into  hell  /' 

VOL.  II.  T 
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**  Their  camp  meetings  are  generally  held  in 
a  wood ;  deep^  dark,  lonely,  and  almost  impene- 
trable, far  from  at^j  human  habitation.  The  iuu 
tive  burghers  .of  tlie  forest  are  frightened  from 
their  m\d  retreat,  add  driven  iVoiti  their  home  to 
make  way  fat  these  mklnigfat  worsbippeiv  of  tbe 
most  extravagant  superstition.  Here  the  canldvoia 
is  set  a-boiling ;  and  here^  in  tliis  gloomy  homv 
the  ingredients  are  cast  in  until  the  spell  is  woaod 
up,  and  the  weak  and  terrified  mind  becomes  « 
converted  Methodist.'* 

One  half  of  tbe  converts  to  Methodism  m  jim^ 
rrca  are  made  at  camp  meetings.  What  a  oontrtast 
to  the  mHd  and  heavenly  conduct  of  tbe  RiBdeewer ! 
who,  after  instructing  tbe  multitude  in  the  wiidev^ 
ness,  fed  them,  and  sent  them  quietly  to  their 
homes.  He  terrified  them  not  with  wild  axnl  Iih 
rious  gestures  and  imprecations  :  hecaus^<|umi9 
to  faint, — to  fall  down  with  fear  and  tremUm|^ 
and  to  exclahn,  that  a  lake  of  fire  andirirmtw^ 
wasjtaming  before  them  !  He  resorted  not. to  s^eh 
imnatural  means  to  reclaim  his  auditon  ^from^siia 
and  wickedness.  His  doctrines  were  miW  aa4 
peaceable,  and  his  actions  correspoctded  wilh 
them.  He  uttered  no  thundering  deoiHicbtipfis> 
no  blasphemous  curses,  nor  deadly  maledictions^ 
He  invited  the  repentant  by  gentleness  and  kind* 
ness ;  not  repelted  him  by  horrible  threatenings. 
His  tongue  dropped  manna  upon  all  who  heard 


him,  «nd  bis  spirit  hreBthed  peace  and  good'-wiU 
p  ait  mankind  / 

The  Christian  religion  (says  a  writer  of  emi* 
nence)  is  in  e^ery  shape  agreeable  to  the  divine 
justice,  which  does  not  punish  man  for  speculative 
t^nions,  and  pa^icukFty  for  sucli  asare  incMch- 
pyehcmsihte  to  all  mankind,  it  is  a  religion  ev^ry 
way  wmthy  of  its  eternal  Author ;  and  vie  may 
hfm&  by  the  doctrine  that  k  corner  from  QwL  It 
is  a  reKgion  for  men  of  sense,  for  philosophers^ 
for  honest  men,  and  comprehensible  too  by«  Che 
meanest  vulgar  without  a  guide ;  a  religion  of  i«ea* 
ion,  free  (Vom  the  blind  nuizes  and  studied  intrt«> 
etMMB  of  designing  people,  and  benefieial^  lo  so* 
dity*  «t  ihrst  view.  It  despises  aptsb  gestures  and 
external  buffoonery  %  and  ^SectuaHy  prevents  and 
ptfts*  an  end  to  all  inhuman  fierceness  end  holy 
MpittbMeS)  too  often  occasioned  by  the  selfiah  reli* 
g^ons  of  corrupt  priests  and  entbusiasta.  It  leaves 
Btm  unbeppy  men  in  perpetual  doubts  and  anxie^ 
tiesf  nor  tosses  and  tumbles  them,  for  relief^  out 
of  one  superstition  into  another,  but  esteems  them 
M  aHke.  In  short,  it  is  a  religion  which  every 
honest  man  would  wish  it  to  be-^a  reUgion  qfcha^ 
f^  affd  bmmelemt  t0  all  tJw  world  J 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIH. 

Leave  Savannah'^  Excursion  up  Sawtmmk  Biver 
-^ImrnddiioM — Swamp  Planlatimu — jilligatars 
— Anecdote  of  an  Alligator — Terrebins — Water 
Fipers — Rattle  Snakes — Journey  through  the 
fVoods"^ Black  Snakes — Variety  of  Birds-^ 
Beautiful  Plumage — An  Adventure  in  the  Woods 
— A  disinterested  Physidan-^Fire  in  the  Morest 
— Immense  Body  of  Smoke — Seasons  of  S(Mh 
Carolina — Cotton  Plantations — Bad  -Moods — 
Waggoners  or  Crackers-^ Roads  cf  Sotuh  Caro- 
lina'—Arrwe  at  Charleston. 

Aftea  a  stay  of  nearly  six  daye  at  Ssvahik^ 
I  set  out  on  my  return  to  Charlestcin,  in  company 
with  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  the  naine  of  Giiop* 
man,  with  wlK}m  I  had  been  acquaioted  lome 
months  ptevions  to  our  meeting  at  Sf^ratroak;.  I 
wais  now  happy  to  have  a  companion  with  me,  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  a  journey  through  the  kody 
pine  barrens.  We  left  Sevmonafa  about *miie 
o*clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  March,  in 
the  mail  boat,  with  the  same  conductor  and  o^ro 
boatmen  as  1  came  down  the  river  virith  the'week 
before.    The'  morning  was  renmrkaUy  fine^  ukI 


SATAN^IAH  RIVER.  .  HJf 

tte  ireatber  so  warm,  that  we  found  the  benefit  of 
d  covered  boat  to  screen  the  powerf ql  beams  of  the 
sun  from  our  heads.  We  were  the  only  passengers ; 
and  we  found  ourseHres  eqctally  comfortable  with- 
out the  company  of  strangers,  not  always  the  mo6t 
agreeable  companions  on  a  journey. 

The  Savannah  river,  which  waters  nearly  the 
wfedle  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Georgia,  is  boki 
-and  deep ;  and  from  the  sea  to  Augusta,  a  distance 
of'2H6  miles,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  70  tons 
burthen.  At  that  city  the  falls  of  the  river  com- 
menoe;  beyond,  the  navigation  is  continued  for 

*€o  mil^,  to  Vienna,  for  bo^ts  of  30  tons  or  more, 
from  whence  it  is  contemplated  to  open  the  navi« 
gallon  up  to  Andersonville,  at  the  confluence  of 
Tugoloo  and  Keowee  rivers.  These  latter  are 
large  branches  of  the  Savannah  river ;  the  first  be-  . 
^Bg  upwards  of  200  yards  wide  a  considerable  way 

':aboive  their  conflueoce ;  and  the  latter  spreading 
itself  over  a  greater  space.     Hence,  when  the  ac- 

.<}ttmulated  waters  of  rain  and  show  pour  down 

I  their  channels,  the  adjacent  low  lands  and  intervals 
are  overflowed  with  destructive  freshes  or  inunda- 
tions.   These  freshes  will  sometimes  rise  from  30 

:^to  40  feet  perpendicular  above  the  usual  level  of 
the  river.     In  170I  a  very  destructive  one  oc-  , 
curred   in  part  of  the  country;    and  in  179^ 
a  similar  flood  poured  down  the  Savannah  river, 
la^yiog  ^be  town  of  Augusta  upwards  of  two  feet 


tinder  trafter^  Md  ddmaglng  goodr  (ftievesn  to  i 
large  amoisnt.  It  tore  away  an  extensive  ijridgc 
Dear  800  ft^  long,  belonging  to  Mf.Wade  Hua^ 
ton,  which  had  been  thrown  over  dMitriwr  fttna 
South  Carolina,  and  carried  desftrnctbn  and  dis- 
may before  it  quite  to  tbe  town  of  ^avamiali.  The 
height  of  this  fresh  was  supposed  to  be  from  S5 
to  40  feet  at  Augusta  above  its  common  level. 
This  inundation  also  occasioned  iiMiiense<kmage 
in  South  Carolina,  where  the  waters  rose  to  as  gr«at 
a  height  as  in  Georgia.  Several  bridges  were  car- 
ried away ;  and  many  of  th^  negro  hots  on  the 
islands  and  swamp  plantations  near  the  coast  we*c 
torn  up  with  the  people  in  them,  and  carried  bjr 
the  torrent  entirely  out  to  sea. 

Proceeding  up  Savannah  river  we  weweregaltd 
with  a  variety  of  beautiful  views.  Numerdus  sniail 
islands  intersect  and  divide  tbe  river  into  pretty 
meandering  channels.  The  shores  are  mo^lyiio^ 
with  large  forest  trees,  and  the  rsktuds  with  sibmi- 
dance  of  ^rnall  shrubs.  A  few  plantations  appear 
■at  intervals  upon  the  banks,  with  now  and  thtxi 
-a  handsome  house;  but  rn  general  we  saw  diily 
the  negro  huts.  Many  of  the  slaves  were  at  woA 
upon  the  rice  swamps,  which  are  vetj  numert)*» 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

As  we  proceeded  up  the  river  we  saw  a*grttt 
•number  of  alligators  of  various  sizes;  thi^  largest 
which  we  mi^t  wifth  was  about^eightifeet  kmg,  tt^d 


froivi  16  tx>  1^8  ioch^  diameter  i  a  the  thickest  part 
of  i^jbqdy.  Th^y  wer^  eiither  fiwicniiiiog  along 
8hai;ft(W^b^tl^eu*  beads  juat  above  water,  or  were 
Jha^J^iug  io  the  sun  upon  the  branches  of  tree^ 
w^iobr  prcy^cted  into  the  river.  Their  colour 
wt^en  '^^t  coming  out  of  the  water  is  a  dark  greeo^ 
or  brown ;  but  when  dry  it  resembles  that  of  a  log. 
of  H^opd*  We  ^ed  at  several,  but  are  not  certain 
wb^her  any  were  killed,  for  the  balls  often  re- 
bounded from  their  bodies  as  if  they  had  struck 
a  coat  of  maiU  The  eye  or  the  breast  are  the  most 
vulnerable  places.  In  the  uppfsr  parts  of  the  river, ' 
I  ;up  told,  they  abound  in  great  numbers,  and  of 
a  very  formidable  size,  growing  frequently  to  tb^ 
length  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  They  are  said 
to  be  mpr^  sluggish  and  cunning  than  active  or 
courageous :  yM  during  our  passage  we  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  intrepidity  pf  ^.you^g  om 
^jbopt  ft^ur.feet  loog.  We  discovered  hipn  lying 
i^eai?  U^  rpot  of  a  lailge  ,lree ;  the  boat  approapbod 
within  a  few  yards^  hut  was  prevented  going  close 
to  tlie.sho;:e  on  account  of  the  branch^  of  trees 
wfiiob,  projected  irtto  the  river.  Xhe  man  who  bad 
the  cliarge  of  the  mail  fired  at  \nm  with  a  musket 
Ips^d^  with  Jball.  The  ball  passed  just  over  the 
alligator,  yet  he  moved  not  in  the  least.  This 
,.n^9  us  beljevi^  he  was  dead,  as  all  thjs  r^  wo 
f^a4  ^^  ^%  ^pjsmg  into  the  wjBtter  the  .mom^9t 
-.  *fe^^  \^^  Jthc  rep9rt  of  the  f  wn.   Mr.  Cb*PBWn 
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now  fired  a  large  horse  pi«tot  ^Hh  hM^  and  hX 
the  fdot  of  tire  tr^  u{k)a  whMi  he  m^  baskkigfe 
y^t  s«ill  Hvi  animal  never  stirred.  We  tItM  abeoJ 
Idtely  deeiared  hinfi  to  be  dead,  and  were  just  malU' 
in^  our  way  with  the  boat  through  the^  brmnchcr 
<tf  the  trees  to  take  him,  when  behold !  the  anhnftl 
rose  up,  made  a  circuit  round  the  tree  against i44iicte 
he  had  reclined,  and  with  the  most  apjiarenC  itt^ 
difference  watked  into  the  water.  He  th^  swttm 
slowly  off,  as  if  conscious  of  our  inability  to  hurt 
him,  and  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upoa  us.  We 
YkhA  nottrme  to  charge  again;  nor  indeed  had  we 
any  inelination,  so  much  did  we  admire  the  eobK 
ness  aiid  intrepidity  of  this  little  animal.  Previoma 
td  my  seeing  the  alligators  in  this  river,  1  bad  rfl* 
ways  an  idea,  from  what  I  had  read,  that  ne<irtter 
th^y  DOr  crocodiles  could  bend  their  foodies ;  but 
wh^h  we  fired  at  and  woudded  some  that  ^ew 
seven  or  eight  feet  long,  they  twisted  their  bodit^ 
with  as  much  ease,and  nearly  in  the  same  maimttV 
at  a  large  eel,  and  plunged  into  the  river.     \f^pr>*^^ 

We  also  saw  a  great  many  tortoises  or  ternebitts* 
bdsking  in  the  sun,  like  the  afligators,  upon  the^ 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees  that  gre\v  in  tfe*> 
water  along  shore.  They  were  of  various  siies, 
atld  are  said  to  livis  in  harmony  with  the  atltgtttorr' 
irt  the  same  hole,  in  which  case  the  terrebin^  <tent> 
not  fiM'm  an  article  of  food  for  that  voracious  ani**! 
mal,  otherwise  they  would  fly  from  his  preseucek'i 
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Tber^aridtyrofi  fish  with  which  4he-8avannah 

a^(puiids'aff(M*(i9  tile  alligator  abundance  lof  pro- 

vbioa  wjtfiout  infringing  the  righto  of  hospitality. 

Olir  conduetor'was  a  great  f^e  to  the  alligators, 

«id  fised  at  every  one  he  saw.    He  told  us  that  lie 

4B«e  got  a  yotifig  one  in  the  boat,  thinking  hcirhad 

<M»mpletely  killed  it.     For  upwards  o(  an  hour  it 

lay  motionless ;  but,  while  they  happened  to  go 

ashore^  it  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  make 

!(»> escape  by  plunging  into  the  river.    We  i^ere 

obliged  to  keep  some  distance  from  the; trees  and 

^ub3  which  hung  over  the  banks  of  the  riuer, 

B$  there- were  a  great  number  of  watef  vip^T^  re- 

dMiug  Upon  the  branches.  They  are  apt  to  spring 

irttoi  the!  boat  if  it  approaches  too  close^  wi^i^cb 

is  dlding^roypi^  aaiheir  bite  is  said  to  be  venopH>^s«. 

Wa.l^iUed  several  of  these  noxious  reptilea,  who 

\»A  coil^  tliemselves   up  in  aji  ea^y  ppsUufo 

ansottgi  the  ba^anchas,  for  the  double  purpose, of 

efl99ymg  the  warmth  of  the  sun  and  catching  small 

flies  and  iosecta.    Besides  these  vipers,;,  our  <qn«- 

dMCtt>r  informed  us  that  the  shores  abounded  with 

a^|)ecief  of  waier  raitle-snake^  whose  bit^  rWaS'^jU)^ 

oCai deadly  nature*  .,\   .  - 

'About  half-past  tbfee  in. the  afternoon*  w^ di:« 

rived  0t  Purrysburgh,  after  a  pleasant  ^cur^iq}i 

^tQ&  miles  up  the  river,  which  fully  recompen^4: 

iner&>r.tbe  w£t  uncomfortable  passage.  1  hadiei^., 

p^jQQoedi  down  Ihe  saqie  riyer  th^  ^pr/^Cf^jf^ 
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w«ek«  We  dined  «t  .the  ^vev$  house ;  aft^r 
which  we  departed  from  PurryshoJ'gh  \n  the  stage. 
At  one  time  we  inteftd^d  to  baveiperfitrAied  <m 
joumeor on  foots  but  on  consideration  Mr.  Chap- 
man recollected  thai  he  had  buaineas  which  ft? 
quired  him  to  be  in  Charleston  as  soon  as  posaibl^ 
and  it  would  have  taken  us  at  leaat  four  days  to 
have  walked  there  witliout  inconvenience  to  cor* 
•elves«  For  my  own  part,  I  had  already  bad  a  pretty 
good  specicoen  of  a  pedestrian  excursion  in  the 
pine  forests^  and  was  not  eager  to  have  another; 
bttt  the  road  till  within  ten  miles  of  Cbarkstoa 
was  «o  remarkably  straight,  smooth,  and  lcvd« 
with  aiearcely  a  stone,  rut,  hole,  or  hillock  tp 
impede  our  prepress,  that  walking,  provided  tb? 
«!eatlpief  were  fair,  would  have  been  equally  agreiv 
la^  to  ridifig. 

Aa  the  road  was  the  same  over  which  I  ha4 
Iravdled  but  a  few  days  before,  there  was  notbiqg 
jiowl  io  any  thing  that  offered  itself  to  my  notice^ 
£%ce^  that  the  increased  warmth  of  the  weather 
Jiftd  brMgbt  out  a  number  of  black  and  other 
aoakes  from  their  holes :  they  were  either  ruunin|; 
along  the  ground,  or  were  suspended  from  the 
bnafiohes  of  trees.  Ttiere  was  altio  a  greater  variety 
iof  birds,  many  of  them  of  handsome  plumagff  ^ 
jagi^eeable  note ;  but  I  liad  no  opportunity  tfi  eifir 
Maine  ithem  mioiitely. 

We  stopp^  aiyxit  siine  o*dock  toxhar^,J^oiyfi( 
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at  asmal)  log^tut  m  the  woocfc  beletigii^o  a  naaa 

who  had  lately  arrived  ttiere  with  his  femily  to 

settle^  acid  clear  «c  portion  of  laad  which  be  bad 

piurchased.    MnCbapmaD  and  I  alighted  from 

^e  coach  to  -get  some  milk  from  the  people: 

when   we  entered  the  but  we  found  the  tnaa 

lying  hy  the  ftre  upon  a  wretched  bed  on  the 

bare  earth,  unable  to  turn  himself  on  account  of 

the  rhetimatisoi,  which  had  almost  taken  away 

the  use  of  one  side.     He  was  in  great  pain,  and 

begged  of  u«  to  tell  him  what  would  relievf 

the  agony  he  bad  suffered  for  more  than  sic 

weeks.     For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  became 

a  Phymiariy  and  without  a  diploma  from  jiiberdeen, 

\wi  the  teknerity  to  prescribe  fomentations  with 

flannels  dipped  in  hot  water,  and  a  plentiful  ap* 

plication  of  oil  and  hartshorn  to  be  well  robbed 

by  his  obedient  wife  over  the  parts  aflfected.  I  had 

JDO  occasion  to  write  a  Latin  prescription,  as  the 

coachman  promised  to  bring  him  the  articles  on 

^is  return  :  neither  did  i  demand  the  ttsual  fee  ; 

^  which,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  considered  by  the 

CoH^gft^of  Physicians  as  an  ignorant  practitioner. 

I  an/p^wever,  in  hopes  that  my  acbjice^  gratis^ 

has  been  of  service ;  unless,  indeed,  my  patient 

neglected  to  have  the  crevices  between  the  logs  of 

bb  miserable  tvot  filled  up  with  clay  or  moss ;  far 

in  every  part  of  the  habitation  the  cold  wind, 

^ight  aij^  dews^  and  fogS)  gained  an  easy  admit* 
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tance.    Nd  wonder  he  was  unable  to  moye  for  sii: 
weeks ! 

We  arrived  at  Pocotaligo  aboot  tntdntght,  an 
tniTisual  late  hoar  for  the  Savannah  stage,  as  k 
Irtrs  only  24  miles  to  run  from  Purrysburgh ;  bit 
we  had  get  oat  very  late  from  Savannah,  ona<v 
t!onnt  of  the  tide,  and  had  spent  rather  too  mudi 
time  in  shooting  at  alligators  and  snakes^  otbe0- 
ivise  we  should  have  been  there  earlier.  The 
cqach  from  Charleston  had  been  in  upwards  of 
three  hours,  and  the  passengers  were  gone  to  bed. 
As  we  had  to  start  again  at  two  o'clock,  we  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  lie  down,  and  tbei^ 
fore  took  our  seats  by  the  fire-side  after  shipper. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  left:  Pocota- 
ligo, and  its  solitary  tavern,  without  regret*  The 
morning  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  the  driver 
was  just  able  to  see  the  Voad;  but  in  the  mid^of 
a  wood,  where  the  path  was  so  narrow,  we  o&M 
deviate  very  little  from  the  track  without  mUBivg 
against  the  trees.  This  had  nearly  happened  tw^ 
or  three  times,  and  I  expected  every  moment 
that  we  should  come  to  the  ground  with^l^  '^^ 
of  a  wheel. 

The  sun  rose  about  six  o'clock,  but  it  was  a 
considerable  time  before  th^  dewy  vapours,  which 
had  covered  the  ground  during  night,  were  jjii- 
spersed.  About  an  hour  after,  whHe  yet  in  the 
midst  of  an  exiertsive  pine  barren,  we  were  soi 


denly  eDveloped  in  what  we  at  first  8ir}fpo9e4ft# 
be  a  thick  fog ;  but  as  we  proceeded  further  .oi^ 
we  disQoyered  it  to  be  the  sfi|o)i|e  of  a  largo /fire 
in  the  forest     No  flames,  however,  wei|e  4isoeri». 
iUe  any  where ;  and  as  we  rode  on,  the  .# moke 
eontinued  to  thicken,  insomuch  that  we^coiiid 
not  see  the  two  leaders;  and  it  was  with ^ great 
difficulty  we.  could  draw  our  breath.     Unaecus^ 
tomed  to  such  a  scene,  Mr.  Chapman  and  I  began 
to  hesitate  about  going  any  further,  for  we  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
flames  which  had  created  such  an  immense  bocjy 
of  smoke.    Unfortunately,  this  was  the  only  r^ad^ 
unless  we  had  returned  back  to  PoootaUgOh,  and 
gone  down  the  road  to  Beaufort,  which  branches 
off  towaixis  Ashepoo^ bridge;  but  this  ^ould  have 
4elayed  us  a  whole  day,  and  the  coachman  e^ 
peeled  every  moment  to  arrive  at  a  log  but,  to 
dsange  horses,  and  where  he  meant  to  inquiry 
wbel^r  the  fire  extended  across  the  road,  ami 
would  prevent  us  from  passing.  ;. 

We  had  now  rode  upwards  of  three  mil^ 
through  this  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  and  should 
have  passed  the  hut,  had  not  a  negro  been  wait- 
ing on  the  road  side  for  our  arrival.  Her^  we 
idighted  while  the  horses  were  changing,,  and 
wenii  ittto  the  hut,  whicfj  was  inhabited  by  two 
•figpoes  employed  to  take  care  of  the  horses :  they 
^0fmed  us^  (bai  the  forest  bad  been  sqt  on'  f^ 
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B  day  or  tw©  before^  to  cfear  tb*  ground  of  thi 
long  graw  and  brash* wood,  and"  it  bKetng  wery  dry 
weather,  the  fire  had  spread  fbrrtier  than  was  m- 
lended :  they  did  not  think  that  it  had  i-eaehed 
the  road,  though  the  smoke  had  settled  in  the 
Ibrest,  irt  consequence  of  there  being*  no  wind  lb 
disperse  it.    I  conid  not  help  pitying  the  aitnatioa 
bf  these  two  poor  fellows,  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  such  a  dreadful  conflagratiwi. 
When  the  horses  were  put  to,  the  driver  goff  one 
of  the  negroes  to  run  before  the  leader^  tWI  tve 
could  get  clear  of  the  smoke,  as  the  horses,  being 
fresh  out  of  the  stable,  cowfd  not  see  their  way, 
and  were  much  alarmed.     In  this  nrnnnel'  #fe 
rode  on  for  about  a  mile,  when,  fortunately,  the 
smoke  began  to  clear  away ;  the  negro  theA  tett 
u<,  and  returned  to  his  hut;  but  it  was  a  consi- 
derable distance  further  before  we  were  entirely 
free  from  smoke,  and  once  more  in  broad  day-Hght. 
About  half.past  nine  we  arrived    at  Jackson- 
borough,  where  we  breakfasted :  at  ten,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey.  '  The  day  was  extremefy 
fine;  it  had  all  the  beauty  of  sumtoer,  without  itti 
sultry  heat ;  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  in  leaf, 
and  many  of  them  in  blossom ;  the  air  was  im- 
pregnated with  the  fragrant  perfume  of  the  yellow 
jasmines,  and  various  sf  e^ies  of  honey-suckle  and 
woodbine.    A  variety  of  beautiful  birds  enlivened 
the  woods  with  their  gay  plumage  and  cheerfal 
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notes*     Jo  shorty  all  mture  seemed  td  rejoice  in 

the  retom  of  tiie  most  agreeable  season  of  the 

year^  and  the  only  one  that  can  be  enjoyed  with 

eomfort  m  the  lower  part  of  this  State.    The 

winter  is  certainly  warm  and  moderate,  but  the 

weather  is  onsettled.    Trees,  shrubs,  and  plants^ 

are  then  destitute  of  their  beautiful  foliage  and 

iiifrrant  blossoms;  and  the  fields,  plantations^  and 

gardens,  want  their  verdant  crops,  their  gay  and 

lively  flowers.    At  that  season  we  see  nothing  but 

the  deep  unvarying  tint  of  pines,  firs,   laurels, 

baya^  and  other  evergreens.    The  summer  is  too 

aaltry  to  admit  of  frequent  exposure  in  the  open 

aw,  and  the  autumn  generally  brings  with  it,  in 

this  country  parts,  fever  and  ague,  and  in  the 

Ifwna,  the  typhus  icterodes  or  yellow  ferer. 

In  several  of  the  plantations  that  we  passed, 
tjie  negroes  were  busily  employed  in  hoeing  and 
planting.  Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  were 
alike  eagaged ;  and  each  had  a  separate  piece  of 
ground  marked  out  for  their  day's  work.  When 
tl^eir  task  is  finished,  some  planters  allow  their 
ilaves  to  work  for  themselves,  on  small  gardens 
whif  h  are  usually  allotted  to  them.  Where  tliey. 
ham  the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
litiimiUmiiided  man,  their  situation  is  far  from 
itk^ome^  and  they  frequently  know  nothing  of 
davery-but  the  name.  In  such  cases,  negroes 
have^been  known  to  save  up  enough  from  the  pro- 
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dace  of  their  little  gardens  and  life  stock,  to  p«iw 
chase  their  freedom,  which  is  generally  eqviyalait 
to  five  or  six  hundred  dollars* 

After  passing  two  or  three  places,  where  the. 
trees  and  fences  were  on  fire  close  to  the  road,  we 
arrived  at  the  small  tavern  or  ferry-hou.^,  on  tbt 
border  of  Ashley  river,  about  two  o'clock  in  tbe 
afternoon.  Though  I  could  not  obtain  a  vaonA 
of  bread,  when  I  passed  that  way  the  week  before^ 
yet  the  landlord  now  contrived  to  give  us  an  ex-* 
cellent  dinner  and  a  good  bottle  of  London  porter. 
Travellers  going  to  Charleston  in  the  stage  always 
stop  at  this  house  to  dine;  but  those  going  to  Sa- 
vannah dine  at  Jacksonborough,  where  tbe  charfis 
are  higher  and  the  dinner  worse. 

Though  we  had  only  ten  miles  further  tofa^ 
yet,  after  passing  Ashley  ferry,  ti^  road  was  lo 
bud  that  we  did  not  reach  Charleston  till  near 
seven  o*clock  in  the  evening.  The.saqdy  sotff 
of  which  the  road  is  composed,  is  contiavattf 
ploughed  up,  and  thrown  into  deep  furrows,  bf 
the  narrow  wheels  of  the  country  waggons,  wbifb 
are  daily  passing  to  and  from  the  city.  Tbt 
waggons  carry  a  load  of  from  two  to  three  toBSy 
and  are  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses.  In  wet  wea- 
ther the  clayey  roads  are  cut  into  deep  ruts,  au4 
are  sometimes  rendered  impassable  by  these  na^ 
row-wheeled  mJichines,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  wliicb 
are  often  to  be  sten  following  each  other  in  tbt 


ilmfe  tl«lft  -"IMfost'tff  the  produce  of  tifie  tijipe* 
Mdhxmidt  ^'ps^m(^  iM  Stirte  art  BrtufeHt^o 
CbairlesDbti  bjr  these  w^ggmis.'  '         -       >► 

(«6ili  'thcff^itfiaiiklng  of  thisjii^  WMIj;  T  *iipp8se). 
Th^y^itpe'^id  to  be  oftfen  Veryrude  fertd'ihscfterit 
Miitfttn^iirft;  afnd  people  of  Ihetowtisf,  whom  they 
iieet>-iM  «he  road,  jyarticiriarly  if  they  happen 
to *<fe*jg6ttt«!e!  persons^.  '  I  h«ive  heard  of '^evenH 
hldi#i«ai(i,  «M  some  shafm^ferl  tricks,  which  ttifesi 
gWtfrJI  6tth^^hip  hatfe  been  guilty  df.  ^et^e 
i*  ftiftfrfeteft  of  theif  having  robbied  p^bpVe ;  btft 
MKfetlfe*aF  Ihfey  con^ne  themselves  to  a  few  niatf 
pMfk,  WUth  they  call  j6^.  In  almdst  everj^ 
|mrt  of  the  Uhited  States,  tHerfe  seems  to  be  ari 
iilttfleible  antipathy  between  the  towns*  people 
ftid4he»e  waggoners,  who  take  every  opportunity 
Utey  can  to  give  each  other  a  thrashing,  llie 
ih^goner*  constantly  rides  on  one  of  the  shaft 
MiMs,  and  with  a  long  whip  guides  the  leaders. 
Tfceif-long  legs,  lank  figures,  and  meagre  coun- 
•SfWktfces,  have  sometimes  a  curious  appearance 
#hfen  thus  mounted ;  especially  if  a  string  of 
tK^  happen  to  pass  along  the  road. 

The  roads  of  South  Carolina  will  admit  of  car- 

Alges  and  waggons  as  lar  as  the  mountains ;  and 

.  ci^588  roads^  to  and  from  each  court-house,  are 

mrde  throughout  the  State.     In  the  upper  coun* 

(ly^  the'water  counes  are  mostly  fbrdable ;  and 
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where  they  are  not,  they  are  as  in  othar  parts 
of  the  State,  crossed  by  bridges  or  ferry-boats. 
The  roads  are  made  and  kept  in  repair  onder  the 
direction  of  oommissioners ;  in  the  lower  country 
by  n^roes,  and  in  the  middle  and  upper  country 
by  a  suitable  number  of  residents  in  the  county 
or  parish  through  which  they  lead;  otherwise 
there  is  little  or  no  expense  attending  them.  At 
this  time  a  carriage  and  four  may  be  driven  firom 
any  part  of  the  State  to  the  other ;  from  the  sea 
shore  to  Uie  mountains,  without  any  other  diffi- 
culty than  such  as  naturally  arises  in  long  journeys^ 
and  the  state  of  the  roads  in  bad  weather.  Some 
few  toll-bridges  are  erected,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
people  is  not  yet  favourable  to  these  taxes  oa 
travelling. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Leave  Charleston — Embark  for  Neiu  York  in  the 
Calliope  Packet— Gale  of  tVind— Drunken  Pilot 
^-^Anecdote  of  a  Negro  Pilot — Arrival  at  New 
York — Melancholy  Effects  of  the  Embargo-^ 
Leave  New  York  in  the  Stage  for  Boston — 
Pass  through  Haerlem-^Newhaven"^ General 
Bradley — The  Tkvo  Crowninshields — Virginian 
Dzams — Virginian  Fighting — Gouging^  Kick- 
ingy  and  Biting — Fight  between  a  German  Gen* 
tleman  and  a  Carolinian^  at  Monte  FtdeO'-^Ar" 
rive  at  Hartford — Manners  of  the  People  of 
Connecticut — Productions — General  Face  of  the 
Country — Stafford  Springs — Handsome  Houses 
and  Churches — Arrive  at  Worcester — Crim. 
Con. —  Universalists  —  Marlborough  —  Dispute 
uboul  building  a  Church — Congregationalists^^ 
An  American  Election — Characters  of  the  New 
Englanders — Prejudices  of  former  Travellers*-^ 
Lower  Orders^^The  *^  French  Mounseer^ — Lower 
Orders  of  the  English — Dress  and  Manners  of 
the  New  England  Females. 

ArrsR  roy  return  to  Chtrleston,  I  continued 
about  a  fortnight  in  that  city,  during  which  I  had 
partly  formed  a  resolution  to  proceed  to  Newr 
York  by  land^  but  in  consequence  of  lettim  which 
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I  received,  hastening  my  return  to  Canada,  I  gave 
up  the  idea,  and  determined  to  take  a  passage  in 
the  packet  for  New  York,  as  the  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  conveyance.  I  was  thus  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  cities  of  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  a  circumstance 
which  for  several  reasons  I  much  regretted,     a  g^Vi 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April,  Pem- 
harked  once  OK^re  on  board  the  Calliope  packet, 
Capt.  Records,  and  left  the  harbour  of  Charleston, 
with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  southward.  We  had 
two  gentlemen  and  three  ladies  passengers,  all  of 
whom  were  strangers  to  me.  The  old  Irish  ra?or- 
grinder^  who  was  passenger  with  us  before,  was 
also  on  board,  on  his  return  to  New  York,  having 
reaped  a  very  plentiful  harvest  in  Charleston.  I 
had  seen  him  several  times  in  the  street,  grinding 
knives  and  razors,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  gaping 
boys  and  negroes,  who  had  never  seen  the  like 
before^ 

The  daj^  after  our  departure  we  entered  the 
.Ijulf  stream ;  this  increased  the  rapidity  of  our 
.way  at  least  three  knots,  and  in  less  than  {bur 
days  sail  we  were  in  the  latitude  of  New  York. 
But  a  gale  of  wind  coming  on  from  the  south-west, 
w«  were  driven  off  the  coast  all  wight.  The  two 
fDllciwing  days  were  extremely  foggy,  and  the 
"Wind '  unfavourable ;  but  the  next  mornings  tiie 
\<    -ISth  of  ApriVlbe  weather  desfritig  up,  we  came 
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in  sight  of  the  N^e^ok  Hillf ,  and  in  the  course 
of  thq  afternoon  took  a  pilot  on  board.  The  fel- 
low was  extremely  drunk,  and  seemed  little  capa* 
ble  of  affording  us  any  assistance.  Yet  he  took 
charge  of  the  vessel  with  much  confidence,  and 
gave  his  orders  correctly ;  not  forgetting  also  to 
ask  the  captain  for  beef,  rum^  and  candles,  the 
moment  he  put  his  foot  upon  deck.  These  were 
accordingly  handed  into  the  pilot  boat,  as  is  the^ 
custom  on  those  occasions ;  and  I  doubt  muqh  if 
he  would  have  taken  charge  of  the  vessel  had  his 
demand  been  refused.  The  black  pilots  in  the 
West  Indies  are  also  very  troublesome  when  they 
wme  on  board,  for  beef  and  grog,  which  it  is 
usually  the  custom ,  to  give  them.  One  day  a 
West  Indiaman  going  fnto  Port  Royal,  Jamaica^ 
took  a  black  pilot  on  board.  '^  Give  me  some 
beef,  massa,  me  can  no  take  ship  safe,  widout 

grog  and  beef." — "  D n  you,  mind  the  ship, 

you  black  rascal,"  said  the  captain,  ^^and  when  she 
is  safe  you  shall  have  what  you  want."  Blackey 
and  his  men  were,  however,  very  sulky ;  one  of 
them  sounding  with  the  lead,  the  captain  asked, 
**  What  water  have  you  got  i "  "  What  water, 
iMssa?  why,  what  water  do  you  tink  we  have  got?** 
"  D  ■  n  you,"  says  the  captain,  "  I  say  what 
Water  have  you?"  "  Why,  salt  water ^  massa,  to 
be  sure.**  ^^  Ypu  black  scoundrel,"  says  the  captain 
ki  a  rage,  *^  teli  n^e^  agaio^  I  say,  how  much  water 
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have  you  got?*^    ^Lord,  mms^  how  cto  me  teH, 
me  have  no  pot  to  roeasore  it  wid!** 

1  found  regetation  at  New  Ywk  a  fell  month 
behind  that  of  Sooth  Carolina.  The  poplart,  asd 
many  other  trees  were  not  yet  in  leaf,  while  at 
Charleston  most  of  the  trees  were  in  blossom/and 
peas,  asparagus,  and  other  vegetables,  had  been  in 
the  markets  upwards  of  three  weeks.  Bot  to  the 
northward,  winter  still  seemed  to  linger  in  the 
gardens,  the  fields,  and  the  forests,  and  the  pro* 
dnctions  of  nature  were  yet  in  the  bud. 

Every  thing  wore  a  dismal  aspect  at  New  York. 
The^ embargo  had  now  continued  upwards  of  three 
months,  and  the  salutary  check  which  Congress 
imagined  it  would  have  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
belligerent  powers  was  extremely  doubtful,  while 
the  ruination  of  the  commerce  of  the  Uni^ 
States  appeared  certain,  if  such  a  destructive  mea- 
sure was  persisted  in.  Atrei^dy  had  130  failures 
taken  place  among  the  merchants  and  traders,  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  6,000,000  dollars ;  and 
there  were  above  600  vessels  in  the  harbour,  which 
were  lying  up  useless,  and  rotting  for  want  of  em- 
ployment. Thousands  of  sailors  were  either  desti- 
tute of  bread,  wandering  i^bout  the  country,  or 
had  entered  into  the  British  service.  The  mer- 
chants had  shut  up  their  counting-houses,  and 
discharged  their  clerks,  and  the  farmers' refrained 
.from  cultivating  their  land;  for  if  they  ImHight 
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their  prodoce  to  market^  they  either  could  tiot  sell 
at  all,  or  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  it  for  only  a 
fbnrth  of  its  value.  Ii>  shorty  go  where  I  would,  T 
the  people  were  full  of  complaints;  those  only 
excepted  who,  by  an  unaccountable  fatality,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  measures  of  government,  to  the 
destruction  of  their  own  property,  because  it  in- 
jured their  political  opponents,  and  gratified  their 
malice  against  the  English  nation. 

Being  anxious  to  return  to  Canada,  I  did  not 
feel  an  inclination  to  make  any  stay  at  New  York, 
particularly  as  there  was  little  else  to  see  but 
gloomy  looks  and  long  faces.  Having  therefore 
rested  myself  five  or  six  days,  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  tossing  and  tumbling  which  I 
had  sustained  during  the  passage,  I  bade  adieu  to 
that  elegant  city,  which  I  regretted  to  leave  in^ 
such  a  melancholy  state  of  dejection. 

1  had  engaged  a  place  in  Courtland-street,  in 
the  mail  stage  for  Boston,  and  on  Wednesday  the  i 
t  doth  of  April  I  took  my  departure  about  eight  in 
the  morning.  We  proceeded  through  Chatham- 
street,  and  along  the  Bowery-road.  This  avenue 
is  remarkable  for  its  width,  and  the  handsome 
appearance  of  its  buildings.  About  two  miles 
from  the  city  all  the  houses  are  built  in  an  ele- 
gant and  tasteful  manner  of  wood,  painted  white, 
and  ornamented  with  green  Venetian  shades,  neat 
raHings^  anct  small  gardens.    They  stand  apart 
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from  eadi  otber^  and  serve  as  sumiDer  retreats  tm 
the  gentry  and  merchants  of  the  ci^,  particulaiij 
doring  the  sickly  season/  Tbey  are  bttik  on  a 
rising  ground  along  the  road,  and  command  so 
extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  surroundiDg 
country. 

Passed  through  Haerlem  village,  and  acroa 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  separates  the 
island  of  Manhattan  or  Netr  York  from  the  con- 
tinent*  A. good  toll* bridge  is  erected  over  the 
river.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  is  the  race- 
ground,  where  jockies  and  horse-dealers  never  fiul 
to  take  in  the'flats  whenever  the  races  are  hehL 
We  arrived  at  Stamford  to  dinner  about  two 
o'clock,  having  passed  through  the  several  villages 
of  Kingsbury,  East  Chester,  New  Rochelle,  Ma- 
ronick.  Rye,  and  Greenwich,  which  last  place  is 
situated  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  The  houses 
were  mostly  new,  all  neatly  built  of  wood  or 
brick,  well  painted,,  and  in  excellent  order.  Tlie 
country  along  this  rqad  is  composed  of  alternate 
hills  and  dales.  The  soil  in  many  places  is  ei- 
tremely  rocky  and  sterile,  and  in  other  parts  riob 
and  fruitful.  A  succession  of  picturesque  views 
delight  the  eye,  particularly  to  the  right.  On 
that  side  the  shores  of  the  continent  and  Loog 
Island, thechannel, and  small  islands  betwe^;  with 
several  handsome  streams  meandering  tbroiigb 
verdant  meadows  and  yifell  cultivate  ground^ 


aflSirded  a  rich  vtmety  of  laiid9oape8  ftom  every 
hill  we  rode  over. 

Having  dined^  we  left  Stamford,  and  proceeded 
on  our  journey  through  Norwalk,  Greeofarmsi 
Fairfield^  and  Stratford  ;  crossed  the  ferry  at  the 
latter  place;  passed  through  Milford,  and  arrived 
at  Newhaven  about  midnight.  Newbaven  is  a 
handsome  town  of  moderate  size,  and  the  capital 
of  the  county  which  bears  the  same  name*  It  has 
a  harbour  formal!  coasting  vessels,  formed  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  between  the  main  land  and  Long 
Island.  The  situation  is  healthy  and  pleasing; 
the  streets  are  intersected  at  right  angles,  and  the- 
houses  are  built  at  considerable  distances  from 
eaci)  other ;  sufficient  in  many  places  td  admit  of 
Btveral  large  coru-Helds,  which  thus  appear  in  th^ 
middle  of  the  town. 

The  next  morning  I  left  Newhaven  in  the  sti^^ 
in  company  with  five  other  passengers.  Two  of  • 
them  were  Messrs.  Crowninshietds  of  Salem>  id 
Massachussetts,  whose  brotlier,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  died  at  Washington, 
where  they  had  been  to  attend  him  during  hia 
illness.  They  were  merchants  of  considerable 
property^  and  concerned  chiefly  in  the  East  India 
trade.  One  of  the  other  passengers  was.  General 
Bvadley,  a  senator  in  Congress  for  the  state  of  Ver-^ 
SKmt.    He  had  accompanied  the  Crowninsbields 
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« 

IWnii  WMniiigloOy  HI  ooiis6C{iWBce  oi  Congreii 
bavii^  ad^ooroed  for  a  few  weekf . 

Thete  three  geoUeaMo  were  all  violent  aiili- 
foderalbli,  or  rather  democrats,  as  they  are  termed 
bjr  the  opposite  party.  General  Bradley  had  dbtia- 
gnUhed  himself  by  haring  summoned  a  caocus  of 
the  members  of  Congress  at  Washiogton,  in  order 
to  recommend  Mr.  Madison  to  the  people  as  Pre- 
sident  at  the  ensning  election  to  succeed  Mr.  Jef- 
tetwo*  This  proceeding  was  considered  to  be  so 
onconstitntional  that  even  several  of  his  own  party 
oond^mned  it,  and  refused  to  attend.  'Vhey  said 
that  it  was  an  endeavour  to  bias  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  in  their  choice  of  a  ruler,  a  measure 
highly  subversive  of  the  freedom  of  election.  From 
this  circumstance  the  General  has  ever  since  been 
nicknamed  "  President-making  BradkyJ^  What- 
ever  violence  this  gentleman  might  have  exhibited 
in  his  senatorial  capacity,  or  political  sentiments, 
I  mast  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  always 
abstained  from  political  conversation^ though  ofteu 
introduced  by  the  other  passengers;  and  when  they 
sometimes  began  to  be  warm  with  each  other,  he 
would  beg  them  to  discuss  some  more  agreeable 
topic,  or  perhaps  interrupt  them  with  a  laughable 
anecdote.  Indeed  1  found  the  General  to  be  almost 
agreeable  well- informed  man,  possessed  of  consi^ 
derahio  humour,  with  the  manners  and  politeness 
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oF  a  weTl-educated  gentleman ;  and  I  only  re^ 
gretted  that  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany furtlier  than  Hartford. 

The  two  Crowninshtelds  were  sensible  men,  but 
possessed  all  the  political  violence  of  the  General, 
with  very  little  of  his  forbearance  and  good  ho* 
mour.  They  entered  apon  and  often  introduced 
political  subjects  with  an  acrimony  that  could  not 
be  agreeable  in  a  promiscous  conipainy,  where 
there  were  others  of  totally  opposite  princtfAea 
and  opinions^  The  General,  however,  contrived 
to  keep  us  all  in  good  humour;  diverting  our  at« 
tention  from  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  ouU 
rages  of  the  English  and  French  nations,  to  a  fa- 
cetious story  or  pleasant  anecdote.  Speaking  of 
the  Virginians,  he  gave  us  the  following  specimen 
of  their  dram  drinking. 

A  gum^iickhr  is  a  gill  of  spirits,  generally  ram, 
taken  fasting. 

j4  phlegm- cutter  is  a  double  dose  just  before 
break&st. 

An  antifogmatic  is  a  similar  dram  before  dinner, 

A^all  breaker  is  about  half  a  pint  of  anfont 
spirits. 

When  they  inquire  how  such-a-one  does,  the 
inswer  is  *^Oh,  he  is  only  drinking gti9)-/tci(/erf/** 
If  be  is  drinking /iA/eg^>ctt</er^,  or  antifogmmiies^ 
the  case  is  not  so  good,  and  he  is  soon  expected 
to  grt  to  galUbreakers  ;  but  if  he  is  drinking  the 
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latter^  they  consider  biin  a*  a  loat  sbeep, — say  it 
i»all  oyer  with  him» — and  pity  bis  desperate  case. 
Indeed,  a  man  seldom  Jives  above  six  months  after 
he  has  commencad  the  galUbreaiing  dram !  Rum, 
brandy,  or  gin  stingy  is  a  common  beverage  for  7 
travellers  througliout  the  States ;  and  the  stage* 
ooachn^n  in  the  course  of  a  journey,  take  ^^  a 
special,  good  quantity  of  f//'  Sometimes  it  con- 
sists only  of  the  liquor  and  water,  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  drank  cold ;  but  in  general  it  is  made  \1 
of  milk,  with  ginger  or  nutmeg  grated  into  it« 

The  General  informed  me,  that  the  mode  of 
fighting  LQ  Virginia  and  the  other  southern  states, 
ia  really  of  that  description  mentioned  by  preced* 
log  travellers,  the  truth  of  which  many  persons 
have  doubted,  and  some  even  contradicted.  Gaug* 
ing^  hickingy  and  biting ^  are  allowed  in  most  of 
their  battles;  and  the  combatants  pcide  themselves 
upon  the  dexterity  with  which  they  can  pluck  out 
mn  4yir,  bite  off*  a  noscj  or  break  a  jaw  with  a  kick 
of  their  foot.  Gouging  is  performed  by  twisting 
the  fore  finger  in  a  lock  of  hair,  near  the  temple, 
and  turning  the  eye  out  of  the  socket  with  the 
thumb  nail,  which  is  suffered  to  grow  long  for  that 
purpose^ 

While  at  New  York,  I  was  acquainted  <pyitb  a 
German  gentleman,  who  had  arrived  there  from 
the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  after  the  loss  of  that  country 
by  General  Whitelocke#  This  gentleman  feokl  n^ 
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that  during  his  residence  at  Monte  Video  he  ha4 
lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  a  yonng 
gentleman,  a  native  of  North  Carolina ;  but  hap- 
pening one  day  to  quarrel  concerning  a  Spanish 
lady,  who  had  fascinated  them  both,  they  soon 
proceeded  from  words  to  blows ;  and,  while  thtf 
German  was  fighting  fairly  with  his  fists,  his  an^ 
tagonist  suddenly  grappled  with  him,  twisted  hk 
ihiger  in  a  side-lock  of  hair,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  turning  the  eye  out  of  the  socket,  when  fortu^ 
nately  the  German  gave  him  a  terrible  blow  just 
under  the  jaw;  this  obliged  the  Carolinian  to  let 
go  his  hold,  but  not  till  he  had  left  a  severe  cut 
U)Km  the  other's  eye-'lid  by  the  sharpness  of  bis 
thumb-nail.  He  showed  me  the  scar,  which  he 
would  no  doubt  carry  with  him  to  his  grave.  Th« 
German  gentleman  declared  that  he  was  so  shocked 
at  the  unfair  and  brutal  attempt  of  the  American 
to  deprive  him  of  his  eye,  or  perhaps  both,-  thirti 
though  the  latter  wished  to  be  friendly  with  hit* 
again,  yet  he  never  afterwards  could  see  him  bo* 
with  disgust. 

We  arrived  at  Hartford  about  two  o'clock,  and 
stopped  there  to  dine.  The  country  through 
which  we  had  passed  this  morning  was  extremely 
beantifnl :  we  travelled,  for  the  most  part,  over  d 
succession  of  lofty  hills,  commanding  extensive 
views  across  the  country.  In  th6  midst  of  som^ 
beautiful  plains  and  valleys  appeared  the  Con- 
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ttecticut  rive/^  with  its  fruitful  shores  covered  witti 
ionttmerftble  habttstioos^  sttrrounded  by  vrell  col* 
tivated  grounds,  pastures,  and  meadow  lands,  or« 
ebards,  and  gardens;  all  of  which  evinced  the 
steady  and  industrious  character  of  the  inhabit 
tants.  Every  mile  we  advanced  afforded  us  some 
new  objects  for  admiration ;  whether  they  con- 
nsted  of  lofty  mountains^  fruitful  valleys,  verdant 
lawns,  meandering  streams,  rich  farms,'  or  popu* 
lous  towns ;  for  they  were  more  ot  less  the  mate* 
rials  which  composed  the  scenery  along  the  road 
to  Hartford,  and  presented  a  rapid  succession  of 
rich  and  beautiful  landscapes.  I  regretted  only 
that  spring  had  not  yet  removed  the  gloomy 
mantle  of  winter,  and  presented  to  our  view  the 
graceful  charms  and  hidden  beauties  of  nature. 

Our  stay  at  Hartford  was  too  short  to  admit  of 
my  collecting  much  information  concerning  the 
town.  It  appeared. to  be  composed  of  regular 
streets,  and  well  built  houses  of  red  brick.  Order, 
neatness,  and  cleanliness  seemed  to  be  a  predo^ 
minant  feature  in  the  charaoter  of  its  inhabitants; 
as  was  the  case  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of 
this  state  through  which  I  had  passed.  It  is  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  sur- 
rounded by  rich  pasture  and  meadow-ground,  well 
cultivated  corn-fields,  and  neat  dwelling-houses* 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  thou^ 
the  meetings  of  the  legislature  are  divided  between 
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this  town  and  Newrtaveo.  Hartford  ooiitaiiis  a 
Btate-bottse,  a  bank,  museuoi,  some  neat  churchet 
and  meetings,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants.  We 
left  the  town  about  three  o'clock,  and  parted  re* 
luctantly  with  General  Bradley ;  who  had  pleased 
OS  by  his  gentlemanly  manners,  and  ^nti^rtaioed 
us  with  his  facetious  and  agreeable  humour. 

Our  stage  and  four  horses  embarked  on  board 
the  flat-bottomed  ferry-boat;  and,  Charon,  JCKit 
content  wtth  u%  took  in  another  sti^  and  four^ 
ti\  spite  of  our  remonstrances  to  tlie  contrary, 
which  rendered  our  passage  across  the  Connec* 
ticut  river  extremely  dangerous.  The  wacters  bad 
risen  several  feet  above  their  usual  leveI,occasioiied 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  had  inundated  the  op* 
posite  side  of  the  river,  above  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  All  the  houses  near  the  river  were  sur- 
rounded, and  the  farms  laid  under  water.  Oar 
ferry-boat  had  therefore  to  pass  over  fences  and 
hedges,  and  between  trees  and  bouses,  for  more 
than  a  mile  after  we  h^d  crossod'ttie  river.  It  was 
with  difficulty  (he  driver  could  keep  his  horses 
quiet ;  and  one  plunge  would  have  upset  the  boat^ 
and  most  probably  drowned  us  all.  , 

For  several  miles  we  passed  through  a  plain 
level  country,  well  cultivated,  and  apparently  rieb 
and  fertile.  The  people  of  Connecticut  are  distin^ 
goished  by  their  industry,  sobriety,  and  oeconQmy } 
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fttrict  piety  and  devotion.  Trarelling  im  8tin<bjr9 
is  not  permitted  in  their  slate,  though  strangen 
bften  contrive  to  evade  the  lavrs.  EMert  go  about 
and  forbid  inn-keepers  at  their  peril  to  snflPer  any 
person  to  travel-;  but  the  latter  generally  keep  a 
lew  horsed  ready  saddled  in  the  stables ;  and  if 
a  traveller  arrives  on  a  Sunday,  he  helps  himself 
to  one  of  the  horses,  and  goes  off  by  some  bye- 
road«  This  manceuvre  of  the  inn-keepers  re- 
sembles that  of  the.  Quakers  in  payings  taxes ; 
*/  Friend,  thee  may  take,  but  1  cannot  give  to 
thee.** 

The  inhabitatants  are  almost  entirely  df  Eng- 
lish descent;  there  being  neither  French,  Dotcb, 
Crertiiians,  nor  other  foreigners  among  them  ;  and 
riry  few  even  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch.  The  rough, 
frank  hospitality  of  the  English  fanner  is  here 
generally  met  with ;  and  though  there  are  not 
many  who  ai*e  remarkable  for  optUence;  yet  Vbe 
number  is  still  less  of  those  ^hp  are  remarkiAile 
for  indigence.  The  generality  of  the  peo[fle  five 
in  easy  independent  circumstances ;  and  uponthat 
footing  of  equality  which  is  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote virtue  and  happiness  among  society.  The 
population  of  the  state  is  about  300,006,  fhef  Am*^ 
jority  df  Whom  are  Congregational ists,  Epicttopa- 
ttans.  Baptists,  (Quakers,  and  Indep^ndants.  The 
pe<^le  are  said  to  be  distinguished  for  their  ^ 
t«mt  information  and  learning;  and  the  diMMtff 
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ibottods  with  colleges,  grammar  scbooU,  and  v'lU 
lage  seminaries.  The  select  men  (magistrates) 
are  empowered  to  levy  a  fine  of  three  dollars  upon 
every  person  who  neglects  to  send  his  children  to 
school. 

The  general  fisice  of  the  country  consists  of 
mountains,  hills,  plains,  and  valleys;  well  wat^^ 
by  the  Connecticut  river,  and  a  variety  of  smaller 
streams.  The  climate  is  healthy,  though  liable 
to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  principal 
productions  are^  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  Indian 
com^  oats,  barley,  nax,  hemp,  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds.  Great  quantities  of  homed  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry,  are  also  raised 
in  this  State,  of  a  very  excellent  kind.  Cyder  is 
die  favourite  beverage  of  the  people ;  and  large 
orchards  crowded  with  an  immepse  variety  of 
iruit-trees  are  attached  to  every  farm  in  the  State. 
.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  arrived 
at  Stafford,  a  small  village  in  the  State  of  Massa^* 
chussetts.  Since  leaving  Hartford  we  had  pro^ 
ceeded  for  the  most  part  through  new  turnpike 
roads,  where  the*  settlements  are  yet  in  their  in* 
tmcj.  Within  a  mile  of  Stafford  we  passed  z 
mineral  spring  of  some  celebrity,  to  which  the 
fiuhionables  of  Massachussetts  resort  every  summer 
to  drink  the  water.  It  is  only  within  these  few 
years  that  the  spring  was  discovered ;  and  a  person 
has  built  on  speculation  a  large  house  in  its  vi* 

VOL.  II.  X 
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cinity,  where  he  accommodates  tlie  gentry  at  t^n 
or  twelve  dollars  per  week.  The  sitnation  is  wild 
and  solitary,  and  apparently  possesses  but  few 
attractions  for  valetudinarians;  yet  I  am  told  that 
a  great  many  resort  there  every  year,  some  for 
the  benefit  of  their  healthy  but  more  because  it  is 

The  next  morning  we  left  Stafford,  and  pro* 
ceeded  through  some  new  turnpike  roads^  ahiag 
which  the  country  is  settling  fast.  In  many  parts 
the  soil  is  rocky,  and  full  of  loose  stones ;  several 
cleared  spots  of  this  description,  I  was  informed, 
sold  for  upwards  of  ten  dollars  per  acre.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  frequeody 
interspersed  with  extensive  plains  and  meadows. 
Oxen  are  much  used  for  field  labour  in  the  New 
England  States,  because  cheaper  than  horses,  as 
they  are  afterwards  fattened  for  market;  and  great 
numbers  are  exported  to  the  southern  States,  to 
the  West  India  Islands,  Newfoundland,  &c.  1 
saw  above  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  dra^ng  a  sort  of 
scooptalong  the^  road  to  level  the  ruts ;  behind  the 
scoop  large  boughs  and  branches  of  trees  were 
fastened,  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  the  gravel. 

We  stopped  to  dine  at  Brookfield,  a  very  pretty 
village,  adorned  with  a  neat  church  and  some 
handsome  dwelling'^houses.  Throughout  the  Statu 
of  Connecticut,  Massachussetts,^  and  New  York,  a 
remarkable  neat  and  indeed  dagant  style  of  arobi- 


t^ure  and  decoration  seems  to  pervade  all  the 
buildings  in  the  towns  and  villages.;  and  I  under- 
atei^  is  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  T^t  of  the. 
Mitbera  and  poiddle  Stateji.  The  trq^aes  ii>  Ih^ 
imaU  towns  and  villages  ar^  mostly  bui|jt  of  wood^ 
generally  one  or  two  stories  above,  the.  ground 
floor;  the  sides  are  neatly  clapboard^  apd  painted 
white.  The  sloping  roofs  are  covered  with  shiog]ei^ 
and  painted  of  a  slate  colour ;  and  with  4ash  ^JA^ 
4ows,  green  veoetian  shades  outside,  n^t  wbite 
railings,  and  ste:ps,  have  a  pretty  effect.  S^me* 
times  the  entrance  is  ornamented  with  a  ;port^«  . 
The  churches  J  or,  as  they  are  ojfteoer  t^rmed^  td^^  ^  0  '  '  ' 
iogs^are  constructed  of  similar  mj^jbfri^f,;  paif|tq4 
white,  and  frequently  decorated  li^ethe;  Ijiou^esj 
with  sash  windows  and  green  venetigi)  shades^ 
The  building  is  also  surmounted  by  a  handsoma 
8{Hre  or  steeple  with  one  or  two  bells<  A  small 
town  comppsed  of  the^  neat  and  orns^menUail  edi- 
fices, and  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  welU 
cultivated  farms,  large  fields,  orchards  and  gardens^ 
produces  a  noost  agreeable  efie^,  and  give^  the 
traveller  ^  high  opinion  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  wealth  and  happinjsss  of  it| 
inbabitaiits.  Indeed  those  parts  of  the  northera 
aad  middle  States  through  which  I  travelled^ 
have  tlie  appearance  of  old,  well- settled  countries* 
The  towas  and  villages  are  populous ;  provisioni 
«rttch«ap  and  i^uufi^iit;  the  forms  appear  in  ex* 

xa 
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^eilent  order ;  and  the  inhabitants  sober,  indtistri* 
ous,  religious,  and  happy. 

At  fotir  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Worcester,  This 
town  is  handsome  and  well  bnilt^  and  consists  of 
one  long  street  of  houses.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
cbunty  of  the  same  name,  and  contains-  several 
respectable  stores,  shops,  inns,  and  taverns ;  two 
or  three  places  of  worship,  and  a  handsome  new 
court-house.  As  we  were  to  remain  here  this 
night,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  walking  through 
the  town.  The  street  is  of  considerable  breadth, 
unpav^d;  but  has  excellent  foot-paths  on  eadi 
side.  The  houses  are  of  brick  or  wood,  and  built 
in  that  neat  and  tasteful  manner  just  described. 
Pereeiving  the  court-house  to  be  crowded  with 
p^ple,  I  went  up  stairs,  and  found  they  were 
trying  a  man,  at  the  suit  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chussetts,  for  crim.  con.  It  appeared  that  the  pri« 
soner  had  been  found  in  company  with  a  black- 
smith's wife,  and  the  young  men  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had  carried  them  both  in  procession  through 
the  town,  on  the  back  of  a  raw>  boned  Rosinante ; 
the  woman  being  tied  on  before  astride  the  borae, 
and  be  fastened  behind  with  his  back  to  her. 
The  wags,  however^  to  the  number  of  fifty,  had 
suffered  for  their  frolic,  in  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  had  been  fined  the  day  be- 
fore, some  in  three  dollars,  others  in  ten  dollars^ 
according  to  their  circumstances ;  and  this  day  the 
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prisoner  stood  trial  for  his  offence  at  the  suit  of 
the  State.  The  trial  was  not  finished  when  1  left 
the  court-house;  hut  it  was  supposed  that  b^ 
would  be  fined  and  imprisoned.  He  was  a  farmer^ 
bad  a  large  family,  and  before  this  circumstaAce 
bore  a  good  character.  Some  curious  remarks 
were  made  upon  his  religion,  whiph  was  that  ef 
an  Universalist;  and  the  judge  observed,  that  \t 
was  an  excellent  faith  for  such  men  as  the  pri- 
soner, and  extremely  accommodating;  for  jthey 
believed  that  all  men  would  be  saved,  wha^ver 
had  been  their  crimes  and  offences  in  thisVorM* 
Great  stress  was  also  laid  upon  What  place  of  woi;- 
ship  he  went  to;  for  it  seems  that  some  of; ^he 
I  meetings  in  America  have  no  better  reputatif^ 
I  than. houses  of  ill-feme.  Witness  the  camp  tfeeU 
ingSy  which  are  attended  by  all  the  refuse  of  tl^ 
towns,  by  bawds,  pimps,  ViuA  prostittUes,.^hi^'^]\  ^ 
swell  the  number  of  converted  sinners  in  thit 
country. 

The  Unfversalists  in  America  profess  very  m- 
commodating  tenets ;  tenets  which,  1  cannot  }XlAp 
thinking,  are  very  dangerous  to  the  peace  acid 
happiness  of  society.  They  conceive  that  ^^vy 
thing  is  to  be  accomplished  by  faith  alone.  A^^ 
cording  to  the  information  I  received  from  one'or 
two  of  this  persuasion,  they  do  not  believe  in.fW* 
ture  Inwards  and  punishments,  but  are  of  opuHqn 
thftt  all  men  will  go  to  heaven^  however  wicked' or 
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tfiafbolictti  their  acU  may  have  been  upon  earllu 

7hey  say  that  Christ  died  to  save  the  sinjui,  and 

^6t  the  righteous;  and  it  is  sufficient  that  they 

believe  it^  to  be  saved.     If  they  comniit  any  sins, 

they  think  they  receive  sufficient  punishment  if 

tfieir  consciences  should  be  apt  to  reproach  them; 

tiot  reflecting »that  if  they  are  tormented  in  their 

5eon«cience,  it  is  from  the  expectation  of  ujiiiurt 

'pmishmentj  and  of  course  militates  against  their 

owii  doctrine.    Yet  they  persist  in  the  belief  that 

good  works  are  not  necessary  to  salvation.     If  a 

•man,  say  they,  commits  murder,  and  is  hung  for 

•4t,  that  is  a  sufficient  atonement  for  his  ofl&nce ; 

«nd  so  with  respect  to  other  crimes  and  punish*- 

ftnents  in  this  world.  ^  ^"^ 

••   "The  following  morning,  Saturday,  Md  April, 

"^i  left  Worcester,  and  proceeded  through  a  beau- 

'tiftfl '  well-settled  country  to  the  town  of  Marl- 

%oro6gb,  where  we  changed  horses.    The  houses 

are  built  in  a  straggling  manner,  and  extend  the 

-Ww«n  ti'pw&rds  ,of  a  mile  and  a  half.    It  is  remark- 

<^ljb<b  far  its  two  handsome  new  churches,  thou^ 

'one  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  pesent  population 

vp^ttle  town.    It  happened,  however,  that  a  dispute 

-^rosetis  to  the  spot  upon  which  a  new  cfaurdi 

f^hould  be  built.     One  part  of  the  inhabitants 

-^^ished  it  to  be  built  at  their  end  of  the  towii, 

n^^fd  the  other  party  at  the  opposite.    After  much 

'Maliterdation^  dispute,  and  argumentation,  in  wbicli 
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there  were  xnore  speakers  than  hearers,  each  party 
jcesolved  to  build  4  church  for  itself.  Their  de- 
terminatioQ  was  immediately  put  in  execution; 
ipdd  the  two  rival  churches  arose  within  half  a 
mile  of  each  other.  Both  are  elegantly  neat,  but 
one  is  rather  handsomer  than  the  other,  and  is  su- 
perior to  any  country  church  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  States.  This  one  cost  nearly  double  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  being  built  on  the  surface  of  a 
rock,  great  part  of  which  was  obliged  to  be  cut 
away,  to  level  it  for  a  foundation  to  the  building. 
It  was  respecting  this  rock  that  the  opposition 
first  arose;  the  other  end  of  the  town  opposing  the 
building  a  church  upon  it  as  creating  unnecessary 
itxpense^  and  that  a  more  convenient  and  cheap 
sitpation  might  be  found*  The  consequence  was> 
thajt  the  town  was  put  to  the  expense  of  ttoo 
churches  instead  of  one. 

The  inhabitants  of  Marlborough  are  nearly  all 
Congregational ists.  This  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians practises  a  form  of  worship  that  easily  recon- 
.ciles  %he  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  to  meet 
.in  one  church.  It  is  in  some  sort  a  relaxed 
presbyterian  service.  They  have  no  written  form 
^  pHEiy^r,  the  service  consisting  of  chapters  of 
ji«np(ure,  extemporary  prayers,  and  a  sermon,  with 
piatpis  ^r  hymns  at  intervals.  The  minister  fr^ 
q^^tly  reads  his  discourse,  as  in  the  episcopalian 
chttr/cbes;,and  organs  are  often  put  up  in  the 
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meetrng-boote.  The  prayen  of  thoie  cwigrcg>» 
Atonal  iDiaisters  wbom  I  have  beard,  have  been  of 
4hit  general  and  tolerant  natore  which  embracci 
all  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians,  snppK- 
eating  for  the  safety  and  wdfrre  of  all  men,  with- 
oat  respect  of  persons.  Their  discourslss  were 
generally  of  an  evangelical  cast,  but  devoid  of  all 
absurd  tenets,  dogmas,  and  dennnciations.  Faiik 
was  earnestly  recommended,  but  the  necessity  of 
good  works  was  strenuously  enforced.     It  is  pos* 

•  sible  that  this  denomination  of  Christians  has 
-arisen  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  ot 
plaoes  of  worship  io  the  new  settlements,  which 
obliged  many  of  the  inhabitants,  though  profess- 
ing various  religious  tenets,  to  assemble  together 
in  one  meeting,  and  to  form'  their  prayers  and 
discourses  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole 
congregation,  without  touching  upon  the  pecu- 
liarities of  either  party.  In  several  towns  and 
villages  through  which  I  passed,  even  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Congregationalists,  assembled  to- 
gether in  one  meeting;  but  sometimes  it  was  on 

"twnditton  that  their  respective  preachers  should 

*  perform  service  alternately. 

The  Americans  in  the  country  parts  call  their 
]4aces  of  worship  meeimg^houses^  although  they 
are  built  with  steeples,  in  the  manner  of  our 
t^urriies.  In  the  cities,  those  appropriated  to 
the  episcopal  form  of  worship  are  dwaya  called 
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•tkurdies^  The  oM  meeting-bouse  of  Marlborougii 
*  18  stilt  made  use  of, .  so  that  the  towa  has  now 
three  places  of  worship  for  congregationalists.  The 
termination  of  their  dispute,  by  byifding  two  in- 
stead of  one,  shows  that  they  are  not  parsimonious 
in  religions  matters.  It  is  surprising  they  did 
not  put  the  subject  to  the  vote ;  but  if  the  voting 
had  been  carried  on,  as  it  was  once  in  New  Jersey 
npon  a  similar  dispute  respecting  the  building  of 
a  new  court-house,  they  would  probably  have  had 
no  church  erected  at  all. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  lately  passed  an 

act,  permitting  the  inhabitants  of  Essex  county 

to  decide  in  the  manner  of  an  election  where  a 

new  court-house  should  be  erected.    The  Naw- 

arkites  wished  to  have  the  election  in  their  town. 

The  Elizabethites  were  equally  anxious  to  hava  it 

in  theirs.     But  the  latter,  finding  that  it  could  not 

be  accomplished  in  their  favour,  fixed  on  thegeo- 

graphical  centre  of  the  county.   This  election  was 

to  be  general,  and  all  the  polls  were  to  open  and 

close  at  one  time  throughout  the  county.   Certain 

arrangements  were  made  that  cheating  should  m^ 

extend  beyond  certain  limits.     Accordingly  tha 

polls  opetied,  and  at  ^t  they  went  heart  and  hand, 

with  exertions  unexampled.     Both  parties  were 

sangiiine,  both  calcolated  on  the  superior  cmt^ 

lions  of  their  riders.    Men,  women,  and  cbildran, 
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«H  ¥0tod9  old  and  young.  Thoie  who  cotil4  »ot 
walk  wtri^  carried,  and  those  who  w«ra  carried 
f^Qerally  voted  only  once.  HoTBemen  aad  b^^ 
men;  hones,  carriages,  waggons,  carts,  and  wheelr 
iwrrows^.  all  wei*e  employed,  all  running  belter 
^^ter,  pell  mell.  The  wind  blew^  the  dust  fle% 
4he  whiskey  flowed,  and  all  was  confusion*,  M 
kogtfanight  came^ and  the  tumult  subsided.  Tb^ 
baUota  were  canvassed,  and  the  result  was,  tlitf 
kbe  Newarkites  had  gained  the  election  by  a  great 
majority ;  how  great,  is  not  now  recollected,  but 
Mdie  say  it  exceeded  the  number  of  legal  yoters 
im  tb^  county.  The  Elizabeihites  charged  the 
Newaviil^^  with  having  cheafed  beyond  the  con- 
tract This  was  rebutted  by  the  Newarkiles^vrho 
.aharged  their  opponents  with  having  begun  first.; 
tami  tisiat  the  Sirandal  was  greatly  magnified  by  the 
ftttampt  beii^  made  at  a  distant  and  obscmre  poU, 
lliid«r  the  idea  that  it  would  not  be  detected;  but 
albat  ik^  h^mg  on  the  alert,  and  knowing  how  suck 
}ikmg0mf€f^  don^  had  kept  so  gdod  a  look-out  as 
ita  tii9*D  it  0  their  ovirn  adva^ntage.  The  conclusioo 
mas;,  tbat  the  lasers  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
'•et  it  aside^i  on  account  of  its  being  corrupt.  A 
oottntar  petition  set  forth  tlrnt  both  parties  bad 
dhme  their  be^t.  The  legisbture  aniittlled  the 
ekPtiani  aad  determned  to  interfere  n^  furthaf. 
\»  New  Jersey  it  has  be^n  the  practice  for.  femaks 
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to  vote  at  electiona;  and  their  dress  favoyring  dia- 
guise,  it  is  said  that  some  have  repeatad  the  volt 
without  detection. 

From  Marlborough  we  proceeded  on  our  jouil 
ney  through  several  neat  towns  and  villages,  and 
a  well-settled,  rich,  and  fertile  country.  We  were 
now  within  a  few  miles  of  Boston,  and  every 
thing  around  us  appeared  indicative  of  our  a(K 
proach  to  that  rich  commercial  metropolis.  We 
had  an  agreeable  ride  through  Cambridge,  a  kind 
of  suburb  to  Boston,  to  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  very  long  bridge  across  the  river  Charles.  This 
town  contains  about  3000  inhabitants,  several 
handsome  seats,  orchards,  gardens,  and  pleasure- 
grounds  ;  three  or  four  places  of  worship,  a  court* 
house,  and  the  celebrated  university  x>f  Harvavd, 
which  is  reckoned  the  best  institution  of  the  kinil 
in  the  United  States.  This  college  conti^os  a 
library  of  nearly  20,000  volumes,  a  good  philosiH 
phical  apparatus,  and  a  respectable  museum.  TJk 
students  amount  to  about  350,  and  professprv  fdr 
every  branch  of  the  sciences  are  engaged- to  coor' 
plete  their  education.  The  situation  of  Cambridge 
is  extremely  well  adapted  to  such  an  institution. 
It  is  placed  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  Boston  to 
prevent  the  students  from  having  their  monb 
corrupted  by  the  vices  of  a  populous  city.  It  abo 
contributes  to  their  health,  and  the  prosecution  of 
their  studies^  by  a  clear,  wholesome  atmosphere 
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and  calm  retreat  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  m 
iDommerctal  town. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  journey  of  240  miles, 
from  New  York  to  Boston^  I  had  passed  over  a 
most  beautiful  tract  of  country,  which  from  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  the  excellent  order  and 
condition  of  its  towns,  Tillages,  and  buildings,  its 
ferms,  orchards,  gardens,  pasture  and  meadow 
lands,  together  with  the  face  of  the  country,  un- 
dulated with  mountains,  hills,  plains,  and  valleys, 
watered  by  a  number  of  rivers,  small  lakes,  and 
streams,  afforded  a  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
landscapes,  and  strongly  reminded  me  of  English 
scenery. 

Much  has  been  said  by  former  travellers  of  the 
'familiarity  and  rudeness  of  the  American  people. 
'I  will  not  attempt  to  contradict  their  assertions; 
but  for  myself,  I  must  declare,  in  justice  to  the 
American  character,  that  I  experienced  the  ut- 
most civility  and  even  politeness,  from  the  inha- 
bitants,  in  every  part  of  the  country  through 
which  I  travelled*  The  coachmen  were  civil,  and 
^he  tavern-keepers  attentive;  and  wherever  I  had 
occasion  to  mix  with  the  country  people,  I  never 
-met  with  the  least  rudeness  or  shadow  of  im- 
pertinence on  any  occasion ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  civil  and  obliging.  The  children  would  take 
*  off  their  hats,  bow,  or  curtsey,  as  we  passed  along 
.the  road;  and  the  men  would  frequently  nod 
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their  heads^  which,  though  it  carried  with  it  the 
appearance  of  familiarity,  and  certainly  was  not 
so  graceful  as  the  salutation  of  the  French  Cana* 
dians,  yet  I  firmly  believe  it  sprang  entirely  from 
an  honest,  well-meaning  civility.     It  must  be  con** 
fessed,  that  I  saw  but  little  of  the  character  of  th€ 
country  people  to  the  southward ;  and  nothing  of 
it  in  the  back  country,  where  the  civilization  of 
the  New  England  States  is  said  to  be  little  known. 
But  I  only  pretend  to  speak  of  what  I  have  piy* 
self  witnessed;  and  even  if  I  had  met  with  rude« 
ness  from  individuals,  or  been  cheated  by  a  sharper^ 
I  should  not   be  inclined  to  charge  the  whote 
American  people  with  insolence  and  brutality,  with 
roguery  and  imposition.     But  the  Americans  are 
a  people  like  ourselves,  who,  conscious  of  the 
real  liberty  which  they  enjoy,  boast  of  it  as  their 
greatest  blessing.    In  many  men,  and  particularly 
the  lower  classes,  this  freedom,  even  in  our  own 
country,  sometimes  degenerates  into  rude  fami- 
liarity;   but  that  philosopher  must  indeed   be 
squeamish,  who  will  not  compound  with  a  little 
rudeness  to  himself,  for  the  solid  acquisition  of 
much  substantial  comfort  and  happiness  to  myriads 
of  his  fellow  men. 

Those  travellers  who  visited  the  United  States 
soon  after  the  Americans  had  obtained  their  in^ 
dependence,  were  swayed  by  their  prqiodices  for 
or  against  that  country.    ,The  French  were  ena^ 


moured  with  their  freedom  of  sentimeDt  and  maa^ 
wen,  8o  difiereiit  to  the  slavish  fear  under  which 
tbey  tbemself e«  lived  in  France ;  and  were  also 
toraptured  with  the  polite  attentions  shown  them 
ntry  where  tbey  went^  on  account  of  the  assi&t- 
aiioe  their  nation  had  rendered  to  the  States. 
This  naturally  biassed  them  in  favour  of  the  A  me* 
tan  peofile,  and  induced  them  to  write  such  flat- 
teriag  accounts  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  En^ish  travellers,  on  the  contrary,  could  see 
nothing  but  rude  familiarity  and  brutal  behavioar 
IB' the  conduct  of  the  people,  and  no  doubt  they 
bad  some  foundation  for  their  assertions:  it  was 
natural  that  the  Americans  should    be   elated 
with  the  victory  they  had  obtained  over  their 
former  masters ;  and,  that  the  lower  orders  should 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  boast  of 
their  success  in  the  presence  of  an  Englishman. 
Many  of  the  British  sulijects  also  left  their  own 
comitry  under  delusive  prospects  to  settle  in  Ame* 
rica  i  and,  when  they  met  with  reverses,  were  too 
apt  to  return  hmxne  full  of  spleen  and  inveteracy 
against  the  people  and  the  country.     If  tbey  had 
been  the  dupes  of  a  few  knaves,  the  Americaa 
people  were  branded  as  rogues;  and  the  rudeness, 
imperfections,  and  chicanery  of  individuals  were 
set  down  to  the  account  of  the  v^le  naiion* 
Sometimea  they  published  their  complaints  to  the 
world,  and  these  becoming  current,  have  tended 
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lo  increaBe  that  animosity  and  ditgteut  wbidi  tht 
Amertcan  revolution  had  engendered^  and  which 
vrere  already  too  prevalent  in  England. 

Since  then  a  long  peace  has  oahned  the  mirNU 

of  the  people^  and  agriculture,  comaieroe,  and 

the  arts,  have  introduced  a  degree  of  civiliaition^ 

which  has  in  some  measure  recalled  that  poKteneii 

and  urbanity  of  manners  which  the  violence  of  the 

revolutionary  war  had  almost  tMuiished  from  the 

ooontry.    Allowances,  however,  ought  to  be  marie 

for  a  new  country,  where  the  people  are  thinly 

scattered  over  an  immense  surface  Of  the  earth. 

They   have  few  opportunities  of  enjoyrng  that 

social  and  friendly  intercourse  which  soften  and 

polish  the  manners  of  a  nation:  where  they  do  in 

some  degree  possess  those  advantages,  as  in  tha 

New  England  States,  we  find  that  they  more 

nearly  assimilate  with  ours^ves.  Allowance  ought 

also  to  be  made  for  the  peculiar  character  of  their 

oonstitution,  which  allows  them  to  riot  in  freedom 

of  sentiment  and  almost  licentiousness  of  debate. 

The  scurrUity  of  the  press  is  deplored  ei^n  by 

themselves ;  and  is  unfortunately  too  much  in  the 

hands  of  European  traitors ^   who  have  fled  to 

America  to  escape  the  punishment  due  to  their 

crimes.     On  political  subjects  the  Americans  are 

headstrong  and  violent:  like  us,  they  aoe  noisy 

and  blustering  in  their  complaints  against  other 

MtioQS.    Among  themsehres^  th^  are  jealous  of 
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all  eQcroachmente  oo  their  liberties,  and  tenaciotii 
of  their  political  opinions  even  to  a  fault:  bat 
view  them  in  private  life ;  in  their  hours  of  re* 
laxation,  in  the  circle  of  friendship,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  they  do  not  merit  the  opprobriura 
that  has  been  cast  upon  their  character.  When 
|;x>lttics  were  not  the  subject  of  conversation,  1 
could  discern  no  distinction  between  a  federalist 
or  a  democrat:  but  talk  of  the  conduct  of  a  J^er* 
son  or  Adams ;  of  the  English  or  French  nations, 
and  open  war  would  immediately  commence,  not 
only  between  rival  politicians,  but  between  frioiids 
,  and  acquaintances.  Yet,  why  should  we  blame 
their  conduct  in  this  respect?  we,  who  are  fof 
ever  at  issue  respecting  the  merits  of  the  mmUtty 
and  the  opposition! — It  is  true,  that  our  political 
sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  public  papers  with 
less  of  that  coarse  vulgarity  which  characterizes 
the  American  prints ;  but  our  editors  frequently 
belabour  each  other  with  a  quantum  sufficit  (A 
gentlemanly  abuse. 

As  to  the  lower  order  of  the  Americans,  or  la- 
bouring part  of  the  community,  much  of  their 
rudeness  and  coarse  behaviour  has  worn  off;  and 
there  are  few  now  who  are  not  as  attentive  and 
civil  as  those  of  Europe.  But  why  should  Eng^ 
lishmen  be  such  sticklers  for  politeness  and  urba* 
nity  of  manners  in  America,  when. the  lower  orders 
of  their  own  country  have  only  within  these  few 
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yean  Emerged  from  a  rude  and  barbarous  conduct 
to  foreigners  that  was  disgraceful  to  the  nation  r— 
Indeed,  complaints  on  that  head  come  with  as  ill 
grace  from  us  as  they  do  from  Frenchmen  who 
have  been  fraternizing  with  the  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lace during  the  rerolution.  It  is  scarcely  thirty 
years  ago  that  a  foreigner  could  not  walk  along 
the  streets  of  London  without  being  molested  by 
the  populace^  who  would  hoot  at  and  ridicule  him 
for  his  dress,  and  sometimes  even  add  violence 
to  their  taunts  and  menaces.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  happened  to  a  relation  of  mine,  who  during 
the  American  war  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French  in  India  and  carried  into  the  Mauritius, 
where  he  was  confined  upwards  of  four  years^ 
Having  at  length  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
England  on  his  parole,  he  arrived  in  London  in 
the  complete  costume  of  a  Frenchman,  which  in 
those  days  was  particularly  remarkable.  His  long 
queue  reached  half  way  down  his  legs ;  his  hair, 
powdered  and  frizzled,  was  covered  b^  a  small 
cocked  hat.  He  wore  a  curious  cut  coat  with 
large  broad  stripes,  and  plated  buttons  nearly 
the  size  of  a  crown-piece :  with  breeches^  stock- 
ings, shoes^  and  buckles  of  singular  fashion. 
In  this  dress  he  was  obliged,  after  landing  from 
the  vessel  in  the  river,  to  wa|k  through  Thames^ 
street,  where  he  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  posse  of  carmen  and  porters  shouting  and 

VOL,  lU  T 
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hooting  at  the  **  Frtnch  mowueer^  as  they  calM 
him.  For  eome  time  be  only  turned  round  tioca- 
aionally^  and  answered  their  abuse  in  the  Ftenek 
hnguage ;  but  this  caused  them  to  be  more  inso- 
lent, and  one  of  them  at  length  went  up  and  jostled 
him  off  the  curb-stone,  and  was  preparing  to 
we  further  violenoe,  when  my  relation  sedng  a 
large  inob  collecting  round  him,  thought  it  was  a 
good  opportunity  to  punish  the  insolence  of  the 
brute.  He  accordingly  appealed  to  the  by-staaders 
in  English^  stating  that  he  was  no  Ftenchman^  but 
ft  countryman  of  theirs,  and  had  bad  the  misfor* 
tune  to  be  taken  by  the  French,  and  confined  foor 
years  in  prison,  from  which  he  was  just  released: 
that  be  had  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  an  English 
dress,  as  he  had  but  a  few  minutes  before  landed 
from  the  vessel ;  and  asked  them  whether  it  was 
generous  to  ill-treat  their  countryman  in  distress  ? 
The  mob,  with  all  that  vacillation  for  whicli  th^ 
are  remarkable,  no  sooner  found  that  he  was  an 
^*  Englishman^*'  than  they  applauded  his  speech, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  take  summary  vea* 
geance  upon  the  insolent  carman.  They  accord- 
ingly dragged  him  to  a  neighbouring  pump ;  and, 
in  their  zeal  for  administering  justice,  gave  him 
a  complete  ducking,  though  but  the  moment  be* 
fore  they  had  joined  in  the  general  shout  against 
1^  ^  French  mounseer^''^^^  Stick  is  the  lightness  of 
ymtr  comiMn  men^'^-^ln  those  days  it  will  tfaera^ 
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Ibre  appetr  that  foreigners  had  greater  reason  to 
complain  of  the  brutal  behaviour  of  th6  lower 
'Order  of  the  English  than  ever  we  have  had  to 
complain  of  the  Americans ;  and  th6  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance  might  at  least  make  us  look 
with  a  more  favourable  eye  upon  the  faults  oS 
other  nations. 

The  females  of  the  New  England  states  are  con* 
^picuous  for  their  domestic  virtues.  Every  thing 
in  their  houses  has  an  air  of  cleanliness^  order, 
and  oeconomy;  this  displays  the  fSemale  character 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  young  women  are 
really  handsome.  They  have  almost  all  fair  com- 
plexions^ often  tinged  with  the  rosy  bloom  of 
bealtli.  They  have  generally  good^  and  som^ 
times  excellent  teeth.  Nor  did  I  see  more  in* 
stances  to  the  contrary  among  the  young  women 
of  America^  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  &igland. 
Their  light  hair  is  tastefully  turned  up  behind, 
in  the  modern  style^  and  fartened  with  a  comb. 
Their  dress  is  neat,  simple,  and  genteel ;  usually 
consisting  of  a  printed  cotton  jacket,  with  long 
'sleeves,  a  petticoat  of  the  same,  with  a  coloured 
cotton  apron,  or  pincloth  without  sleeves,  tied 
tight,  and  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  bosom. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  dress  in  the 
country  {daces.  Their  manners  are  easy,  i^ble, 
and  polite,  and  free  from  all  uncouth  rusticity ; 
indeed,  they  appear  to  be  as  polished  and  weH 
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bred  as  the  ladies  hi  the  cities^  although  thejf* 
may  not  possess  their  highly  finished  edacation« 
Yet  in  the  well  settled  parts  of  New  England  the 
children  do  not  want  for  plain  and  useful  instracs 
tton  ^  and  the  girls,  especially^  are  early  initiated 
in  the  principles  of  domestic  order  and  eeconomy. 
At  the  taverns  and  farm-houses,  where  we  rested 
on  the  road,  we  found  the  people  extremely  citil 
and  attentive.  We  were  treated  with  as  much 
respect  as  if  we  had  been  at  our  own  houses ;  and 
the  landlord,  his  wife  and  daughters,  waited  on  us 
in  the  most  obliging  manner.  I  do  not  mention 
this  as  a  solitary  instance,  it  was  general  at  every 
house  where  we  stopped ;  neither  have  I  drawn 
my  conclusions  merely  from  the  reception  I  met 
with  at  taverns  and  other  places  of  public  resort, 
but  firbm  my  observations  upon  the  people  in  ge* 
neral,  with  whom  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
mixing,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  highest  or 
the  lowest  orders  of  the  community.  I  believe  it 
is  generally  allowed,  that  for  a  traveller  who  wishes 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  real  character  and 
disposition  of  a  people,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  be 
associates  only  with  the  grandees  of  a  nation ;  he 
must  mix  with  the  plebeians^  otherwise  he  acquires 
but  false  ideas  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
'^  The  gr^t  mass  of  nations,**  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
**  are  neither  rich  nor  gay.  They  whose  aggregate 
constitutes  the  people,  are  found  in  the  streets  and 
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fbe  viUagesy  in  the  ^hop9  and  farms ;  and  from 
tbemy  collectively  considered,  must  the  measure  of 
geQeral  prosperity  be  taken.**  From  these  I  have 
judged  of  the  real  character  of  the  Americans ;  and 
1  found  it  as  difficult  to  discover  a  single  particle 
of  rudeness  in  the  behaviour  of  the  men,  as  it  was 
to  discover  an  ugly  face  or  bad  teeth  among  the 
voung  women^ 
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CHAPTEB  XL. 

Arrival  at  Boston — Agreeable  Situation — Beaiw§ 
Urn— The  Park— East  Boston— Longwharf-^ 
Market  Places  —  New  Hotel  —  Population  of 
Boston — Religion— Manners  of  the  first  Settlers 
^^Rigidity  of  Character-^^Govemor  Hancock-^ 
His  Partiality  to  Negroes  and  Animosity  to 
Theatres  satirized  by  the  Echo — Visit  to  the 
Theatre  and  the  Circus — Captain  Girod — Co- 
lonel Moulin — Captain  de  Frotte — Their  extrch- 
ordinary  Escape  from  Fort  Joux  in  Franche 
Comtd  -^  Literature  —  Newspapers  —  Military 
Funeral-^Manufactures — Contrast  between  the 
northern  Merchant  and  the  southern  PUmter-^^ 
Visit  to  Bunker's  Hill— Plymouth. 

We  entered  Boston  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  S3d  April.  The  stage 
stopped  at  Lamphear's  hotel  in  Hanover-street, 
where  Captain  Crowninshield^  his  brother,  and 
I  alighted*  As  I  intended  to  stay  but  a  few  days 
in  Boston,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go 
to  a  private  boarding- house,  and  therefore  took  up 
my  residence  at  this  hotel,  which  the  Crownio^ 
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shields  recommended  to  me  as  the  best  hoote  in 
the  town. 

Early  hours,  I  perceived,  were  prevalent  among 
people  of  business  in  Boston;  for  we  had  scarcely 
left  the  stage  when  we  sat  down  to  dinner  with 
upwards  of  SO  gentlemen*  Here,  as  at  other  hotels 
in  the  States,  the  boarders  in  the  house  and  single 
gentiemen  in  the  neighbourhood  take  tl^ir  meals 
at  one  public  table  at  a  certain  hour.  Our  dinner 
consisted  of  almost  every  thing  the  markets. pro- 
duced, and  was  served  up  in  excellent  order: 
there  were  also  four  or  five  waiters  in  attendance. 
After  dinner  the  Crowninshields  set  out  for  Salem 
in  one  of  the  stages  which  runs  between  that  place 
and  Boston,  a  distance  of  17  miles.  These  gen- 
tlemen,  though  rather  dogmatical  in  their  politicail 
tenets,  were  notwithstanding  pleasant  sensible 
companions;  and  after  travelling  with  them  doring 
three  days,  I  parted  from  their  company  with  re^ 
loctance.  They  pressed  me  very  much  to  pay 
them  a  visit  at  Salem ;  but  I  was  prevented  froth 
accepting  their  polite  invitation  by  my  anxiety  to 
return  to  Canada  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  remained  in  Boston  only  six  days;  it  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  that  I  can  furnish  a  very  f\>H 
and  detailed  accmmt  of  the  town  aftd  its  inbab^ 
tants;  but  what  little  time  I  had  was  spent  in  vj^ 
siting  every  place  worthy  of  i^ice,  and  observing 
the  manners  of  the  peoplet 
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BoiloD  is  mn  iiregidar  built  tovrn,  MtMted  on  s 
peoinsQla  wlioie  mrhct  is  broken  bj  small  hiUs  ; 
sndy  exoqit  where  the  isdmras  ^ipears  in  sight, 
seems  completely  environed  by  a  beaotifiil  river. 

The  town  of  Boston  cannot  boast  of  moch  uni- 
formity and  elegance ;  hot  with  reelect  to 
tion  it  is  extremely  beairflHal^  and  well 
the  description  which  Young  gives  of  a  pc^dkms 
city. 

''  How  waDtoD  litt  ibe,  smidtt  Nature's  timles ! 
Nor  from  her  highest  turret  has  to  ?iew 
But  golden  landscapes  and  luxuriant  scenes.** 

From  an  elevated  part  of  the  town  the  specl»- 
tor  enjoys  a  succession  of  the  most  beautiful  viewrm 
that  imagination  can  conceive.  Around  him,  as 
&r  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  to  be  seen  towns, 
villages,  country  seats,  rich  farms,  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  seated  upon  the  summits  of  small  hills, 
hanging  on  the  brows  of  gentle  slopes,  or  rectiB- 
ing  in  the  laps  of  spacioos  valleys,  whose  shores 
are  watered  by  a  beautiful  river,  across  which  are 
thrown  several  bridges  and  cauaeways.  llieae 
bridges  connect  the  minor  towns  of  Cambridge, 
Charlestown,  &c.  with  Boston,  and  are  built  of 
wood,  upon  a  vast  number  of  piers  of  equal  height ; 
their  length  is  from  3000  to  4000 feet.  Theyare 
painted  yellow,  kept  in  excellent  order,  lighted 
by  lamps,  and  have  a  foot  path  on  each  side,  railed 
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in  from  the  carriage  way.  There  is  a  tolUgate  on 
each  side^  and  foot  passengers  passing  out  of  Bos- 
ton  pay  one  cent,  which  is  something  more  than 
a  halfpenny. 

That  portion  of  the  town  called  West  Boston 
contains  most  of  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  gentry 
and  principal  merchants.  A  number  of  elegant 
buildings  of  red  brick  have  within  these  few  years 
been  erected  ;  and  wide  spacious  streets^  consists- 
ing  of  handsome  private  houses x>f  similar  construc- 
tion^ are  yet  forming  throughout  that  end  of  the 
town.  These  streets  are  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beacon  Hill,  a  rising  ground  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, situate  behind  the  new  state-house.  On 
this  hill  a  monumental  pillar  is  erected,  with  a 
gilt  eagle  at  the  top,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  pedestal  of  the  column 
wre  ioacriptions  commemorating  the  most  remark** 
able  events  of  the  Revolution.  This  pillar  is  a  mi* 
serable  and  paltry  structure,  being  built  of  brick 
and  plastered  over  with  mortar,  the  greatest  part 
of  which  has  been  broken  off  by  the  wind  and 
Yain,  and  left  the  bare  bricks  exposed  to  view.  It 
should  either  be  repaired,  or  one  more  suitable  to 
such  a  wealthy  and  enlightened  city  erected' in  its 
place.  A  handsome  stone  or  marble  column  can* 
not  surely  be  thought  too  costly  to  commemorate 
events  which  have  raised  their  country  to  the  rank 
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of  an  iikkpendant  lution^  and  esteblMied  their 
liberties  upon  a  sure  and  permanent  basis. 

The  new  State-house  is,  perhaps,  more  indebted 
to  its  situation  for  the  handsome  appearance  wbicli 
it  exhibits,  than  to  any  merit  of  the  building  it- 
self* It  is  built  upon  part  of  the  rising  ground 
upon  which  Beacon  Hill  is  situated,  and  fronta 
tbd  park,  an  extensive  common  planted  with  a 
double  row  of  trees  along  the  borders.  The  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  constructed  in  a  [Jain  and 
simple  style  of  architecture,  with  red  brick,  and 
tunnounted  by  a  large  circular  dome  of  the  samd 
materials,  coloured  yellow.  The  whole  has  a  neat 
and  ornamental  appearance ;  but  if  stone  had  been 
substituted  for  brick,  it  would  have  then  been  a 
stmcture  worthy  of  admiration,  and  hononraU^ 
to  tkie  people  of  Boston. 

The  Park  was  formerly  a  large  common,  but 
has  recently  been  enclosed,  and  the  bordera 
planted  with  trees.  On  the  east  side  there  baa 
been  for  many  years  a  mall,  or  walk,  planted  wiih 
h  double  row  of  large  trees,  somewhat  resemUing 
that  in  StJfames's  Park,  but  scarcdy  half  its  length* 
It  afibrds  the  inhabitants  an  excellent  promenade 
in  fine  weather.  At  the  bottom  of  the  park  ia  a 
branch  of  the  harbour  ;  and  along  the  shore,  to 
the  westward,  are  several  extensive  rope»  walks  built 
upon  piers.     At  high  water  boats  and  baiigea  oui 
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be  admitted  between  the  walkt«  wbieb  are  all 
roofed  in,  and  ha^ire  large  brick  warehouses  at  tbar 
eastern  end.  Considerable  quantities  of  excelUnt 
cordage  are  manufactured  at  these  walks,  and 
form  an  article  of  exportation  to  the  other  States* 
In  the  street  next  the  mall,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Park,  there  is  a  stand  of  hackney  coaches,  9U* 
perior  in  every  respect  to  vehicles  of  that  descrip* 
tion  in  London.  The  horses  andcarrii^fes  of  sooh} 
of  them  are  equal  to  the  best  of  our  glass  coaches. 

The  other  portion  of  Boston,  which  may  with 
propriety  be  called  the  Old  Tounty  is  the  seat  of 
trade  and  commerce)  and  contains  numerow 
streets^  lanes,  and  alleys,  crowded  with  stores^ 
shops,  warefiouses,  wharfs,  and  piers;  taventt| 
cofiee- houses,  and  porter-houses;  insuratee  of<* 
fices^  banks,  and  state  buildings )  churches^  cha-i 
pels,  and  meetings.  The  extremity  of  this  part  of 
Boston  is  connected  with  Chariestown  by  a  haiid^ 
some  brieve,  similar  to  that  which  conneeta  West 
Boston  with  Cambridge,  but  not  so  long. 

Of  late  years  considerable  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  East  Bdston.  Towards  the  bar^ 
hour  an  extensive  range  of  lofty  warehouses  havia 
been  erected  upon  India  Wharf;  they  $^  built  of 
red  brick^  with  itiuch  neatness  and  uhifimnity. 
Offices  for  the  merchants  are  below,  and  the 
KJ^er  part  of  thet  building  is  Jippropriated  to  tht 
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jreoepttoQ  of  goods.  A  short  distance  from  these 
warehouses  to  the  northward,  is  Long  Wharf,  or 
Boston  Pier,  which  extends  from  the  bottom  of 
State-street,  upwards  of  1,7^0  feet  into  the  bar* 
boun  Its  breadth  is  above  100  feet.  On  tb^ 
north  side  of  this  immense  wharf  is  a  range  of 
lai^  warehouses,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  pier.  Most  of  the  old  buildii^  have  beea 
pulled  down,  and  handsome  warehouses,  similar 
to  those  on  India  Wharf,  erected  on  their  skes^ 
The  ground  floors  of  these  warehouses  are  occu- 
pied by  wholesale  or  retail  stores,  merchants' 
offices,  &c.  The  upper  parts  are  appropriated  to 
the  warehousing  of  goods.  At  the  end  of  this 
pier  there  are  upwards  of  seventeen  feet  water  at 
ebb  tide.  On  the  south  front  of  the  warehouses 
there  is  a  landing  place  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  io 
breadth ;  but  behind,  on  the  north  of  the  buil(^ 
ings,  the  landing-place  is  scarcely  six  feet  wid€« 
Both  sides  are  generally  occupied  by  the  coasting 
vessels. 

Along  the  water  side  there  is  a  great  number  of 
otl^r  piers,  which  extend  a  considerable  way  intp 
the  harbour;  these  form  as  many  open  dock»,  or 
•lips,  which  admit  vessels  of  almost  every  size  and 
draught  of  water  up  to  the  very  doors  of  the  houses. 
Viewing  this  sight  from  an  eminence  it  has  a  sin- 
gular and  beautiful  effect ;  the  crowded  ma^ts  an<> 
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rigging  of  the  vessels  appear  in  the  midst  of  th« 
streets^  and  the  colours  of  all  nations  are  seen  &y^ 
ing  over  the  tops  of  the  houses. 

Several  new  streets,  consisting  entirely  of  large 
wholesale  and  retail  stores  and  warehouses,  have 
lately  been  built  between  State-street  and  the  In- 
dia Wharf.  Very  few  of  the  merchants  dwell  in 
these  streets ;  they  generally  have  private  houses 
in  West  Boston,  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rirk  and  Beacon  Hill.  Boston  is  well  paved,  and 
has  excellent  foot-paths  of  flag  stones.  The  streets, 
which  in  the  old  town  are  generally  narrow  and 
irregularly  laid  out,  are  for  the  most  part  clean 
and  in  good  order.  The  markets  are  situated  near 
each  other,  close  to  the  water-side ;  and  are  sup- 
plied with  every  description  of  provisions  in  the 
greatest  plenty,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  But 
they  are  crowded  and  confined  by  the  surrounding  . 
biiildings,  and  the  narrow  lanes  and  alleys  in  the 
vicinity.  This, together  with  the  number  of  shabby 
shops  and  alehouses  in  the  neighbourhood,  gives 
to  this  part  of  the  town  an  unseemly  appearance, 
which  15  still  further  increased  by  the  litter  and 
confusioh  unavoidable  in  a  market-place. 

As  the  city  continues  to  increase  in  popu** 
latton  and  riches,  new  markets  will  doubtless  be 
opened  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Improvements 
^te  still  going  on ;  and  if  Boston  increases  as  ra«< 
pidly  as  it  has  done  since  the  revolution^  every 
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pait  of  the  peninsula  will  be  crowded  with  huiM« 
mgs. 

On  the  south  side  of  State^treet^  near  CorntriH, 
It  very  lofty  and  extensive  hotel  is  building  on  a 
grand  scale,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
principal  merchants  in  the  town,  though  I  belteie 
several  others  have  shares  in  the  concern.  The 
person  who  is  to  manage  the  business  is  a  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  formerly  kept  a  large  hotel  in 
Montreal,  where  he  actually  became  a  bankrupt 
from  keeping  too  good  a  house.  He  possesses  thit 
liberal  and  generous  spirit  which  will  not  sntkr 
any^  thing  to  be  wanted  or  complained  of;  and, 
unfortunately,  there  was  too  little  liberality  in 
Montreal  to  recompense  him  for  his  well-meant 
endeavours  to  please.  I  took  the  opportunity  one 
day  of  going  over  the  building  with  Mr.  Hamil« 
too ;  the  plasterers  and  carpenters  were  at  work, 
anci  he  expected  that  it  would  be  finished  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  months.  The  house  is  se^n 
stories  high,and  stands  on  a  large  extent  of  ground 
It  contains  about  200  separate  chambers  for  gen- 
tlemen ;  several  long  rooms  for  assemblies  and 
dinner  parties,  an  extensive  bar  and  coflfee-room 
below,  with  some  smaller  apartments  for  the  use 
of  the  landlord  and  his  family.  This  hotel,  if  pro- 
perly conducted,  will  far  exceed  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  be  equal 
in  accommodation^  as  it  is  already  in  size,  to  anjr 
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house  of  that  description  in  London.  The  old 
post-office  in  State-street,  which  stands  before  the 
building,  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  business  of 
the  office  removed  to  the  hotel,  which  will  then 
be  viewed  to  advantage  from  State-street,  and 
form  a  very  noble  oroiament  to  that  part  of  the 
town. 

The  population  of  Boston,  according  to  the 
census  of  1800,  was  24,937;  about  three  years 
after  it  amounted  to  28,000 ;  and  very  lately  ft 
was  computed  to  be  upwards  of  30,000.  The 
majority  of  the  people  are  Congregationalists ; 
the  remainder  consist  of  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Universalists,  Roman  Catholics,  Me- 
thodists, and  Sandemanians.  They  have  twenty 
places  of  worship,  of  which  nine  belong  to  the 
Congregationalists,  and  four  to  the  Episcopa- 
lians. 

The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  their  do- 
mestic habits,  regularity  of  living,  integrity  in 
tiieir  dealings,  hospitality  to  strangers,  strict  piety 
and  devotion,  and  respect  for  the  moral  and  social 
virtues;  upon  which  depend  the  happiness  and 
well  being  of  a  community. 

The  people  of  Boston,  and  of  New  England  in 
(i;eneral,were  formerly  remarkable  for  a  punctilious 
rigidity  of  character  that  differed  but  little  from 
the  manners  of  the  Quakers.  They  were  the  im- 
iMdiate  descendents  of  men  who  had  fled  from 
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persecntioa  in  EngUnd ;  and,  ts  if  ^migrHtioD  had 
soared  their  diipocitioos,  they  in  their  turn  becHM 
religions  tyrants  and  persecutors^  and  commtttedl 
the  most  extravagant  outrages.  In  the  course  of 
time  these  puritanical  follies  wore  off  with  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  their  new  settlements ;  and 
their  frequent  intercourse  with  men  of  more  mo* 
derate  principles  begat  in  them  a  greater  degree  of 
toleration,  and  gave  them  a  taste  for  the  innocent 
amusements  of  polished  society. 

It  was  not,  however^  without  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle  that  a  theatre  was  erected,  and  playa  in* 
troduced  into  Boston.  In  the  year  1 750  the  legis- 
lature of  the  province  of  Massachussetts'Bay  passed 
an  act  to  prevent  stage  plays,  and  other  theatrical 
entertainments,  as  they  tended  to  increase  immo- 
rality,  impiety,  and  a  contempt  of  religion ;  and 
in  1793  we  find  Governor  Hancock  recommend- 
ing, in  a  speech  to  the  Senate,  the  punishment 
of  those  who  had  violated  the  laws  in  this  respect^ 
for  plays  had  been  performed  in  Boston  under  ^e 
title  of  *' moral  lectures:^  but  it  seems  that  even 
that  disguise  was  not  able  to  smooth  over  what  the 
Governor  conceived  to  be  immoral,  and  dangerous 
to  society. 

This  severity  of  Governor  Hancock  against  the 
representation  of  plays  in  Boston  brought  upon 
him  the  castigation  of  the  writers  in  the  Edo, 
wha  availed  themselves  of  a  ball  which  the  Go- 
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ternor  gave  to  tbe  negroes  of  the  town,  after  tho 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Massachussetts^  to  satirize 
Bis  partiality  to  n^roes  and  his  animosity  to 
plays. 

In  spite,  however,  of  magisterial  opposition,  the 
dieatre  maintained  its  ground.  Since  then,  the 
vast  influx  of  riches  into  the  country,  produced 
by  the  extensive  commerce  which  the  people  of  - 
Boston  have  carried  on  with  all  the  world,  has* 
brought  with  it  the  fashionable  manners  of  Eu- 
ropean cities,  and  in  a  great  measure  expelled  the 
former  severity  of  character  peculiar  to  the  people 
of  New  England. 

If  it  be  true,  that  until  within  these  few  years 
prostitiUes  were  almost  unknown  in  Boston,  and 
that  at -the  present  day  their  number  exceeds  one 
thousand,  nearly  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole 
population — we  may  easily  perceive  the  inroads 
which  riches  and  luxury  will  make  in  the  morals 
and  manners  of  society.  In  New  York,  the 
number  of  prosiituies,  and  ladies  living  under  the 
protection  of  gentlemen,  amount,  I  am  told,  to 
a  sixteenth  part  of  the  population  of  that  city» 
1  know  not  whether  these  estimates  are  founded 
on  truth,  as  no  census  of  that  description  of  fe- 
niales  has  ever  been  taken;  and  I  derived  my 
information  only  from  common  report.  At  all 
events^  it  is  certain  that  their  number  has  greatl/ 
increased  of  late  years ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen^ 
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how  far  the  theatre  and  other  places  of  public  re* 
sort  may  have  operated  in  contaminating  the 
ptorals  of  society  J  and  contributing  to  the  number 
of  unfortunate  women. 

.  The  Monday  after  my  arrival3  being  the  last 
night  of  the  company  performing  at  the  Bostoa 
theatre  for  that  season,  I  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity,  and  went  to  the  house  in  com  pan/ 
with  some  other  gentlemen  from  Lamphear's. 
It  was  the  benefit  night  of  Mrs.  Powell,  one  of 
the  principal  actresses ;  and  unfortunately  for  her, 
it  was  a  very  rainy  night,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  house  was  by  no  means  fulL  The  lower  tier 
of  boxes  was,  however,  crowded  with  genteel 
people  ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  very  little  dis- 
play of  the  beauty  and  fashion  visible  At  New 
York.  The  theatre  is  about  the  size  of  Astley'i 
amphitheatre;  but  very  indifferently  decorated, 
and  badly  Hghted.  The  price  of  admission  is 
very  little  less  than  that  of  the  Liondon  theatres. 
One  of  our  modern  comedies  was  tolerably  per- 
fprmed,  and  succeeded  by  a  pantomimical  olio  that 
was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  bad  dancing, 
miserable  tricks,  and  paltry  scenery.  Mr.  Usher 
w^as  the  principal  performer  in  the  comedy,  and 
indeed  the  only  one  who  displayed  any  degree  of 
ability  beyond  mediocrity,  though  he  is  considered 
only  as  a  second  rate  actor.  A  Mrs.  Stanley  re- 
cited the  epilogue :  I  was  told  that  she  is  an  En- 
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giisb  lady  of  nLnk^  but  I  do  not  remember  the 
title ;  she  is  a  favourite  actress.  Mr.  Fennel,  who 
has  lately  retired  from  the  stage,  was  the  {principal 
performer,  and  considered  by  the  Bostonians  as 
ecfosA  if  not  superior  to  Cooper.  He  has  since 
opened  a  classical  seminary  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  harbour  for  the  education  of  young  gentle* 
men  preparatory  to  their  going  to  the  University. 
There  is  also  a  circus  or  riding-school  in 
Charlestown ;  and  while  I  was  in  Boston,  Bres* 
chard  and  Pepin^s  company  of  equestrians  exhi* 
bited  feats  of  horsemanship  in  that  place.  I  went 
to  view  the  performance  one  evening,  in  company 
with  an  officer  of  the  British  army  who  was  also 
a  resident  at  Lamphear*s  hotel.  The  building  is 
constructed  entirely  of  wood,  of  a  circular  form, 
and  very  extensive.  It  has  an  upper  and  lower 
tier  of  seats  all  round ;  and  this  night  being  for 
the  benefit  of  Madame  Breschard,  the  house  was 
crowded  to  an  overflow.  The  seats  on  the  upper 
tier  were  a  dollar,  and  those  below  half  a  dollar* 
The  equestrian  company  consisted  of  more  than 
twenty  persons,  who  were  dressed  in  imitation  of 
the  French  imperial  guards.  The  performances 
oommo[iced  with  mancauvring  as  a  troop  of  horse 
on  parade ;  after  which  they  performed  some  very 
dexterous  feats,  such  as  riding  on  their  head,  and 
on  tip-toe,  forming  a  pyramid  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
men  on  five  or  six  horses  at  full  spieed.    Madame 
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Bresdiard  also  greatly  distinguisbed  herself;  leap- 
ing  her  horse  through  large  hoops  raised  several 
feet  from  the  ground ;  and  riding  astride  in  the 
dress  of  a  mameloke.  An  exhibition  of  fireworks 
closed  the  entertainments  of  the  evening. 

The  British  officer  with  whom  I  became  ac- 
quainted at  Lamphear's,  belonged  to  the  101st 
regiment  at  Halifax ;  his  name  was  Girod.  He 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  French  royalist  army 
of  ,La  Vendue;  which  service  he  quitted  at  the 
peace  of  1801.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
in  1803,  he  together  with  Colonel  Moulin,  Capt. 
de  Frotte,  and  some  other  chouan  officers,  were 
arre&ted  and  confined  by  order  of  Bonaparte  in 
Fort  Joux,  situate  in  Franche  Comt6,  on  the 
frontiers  of  France  and  Switzerland :  after  a  con- 
finement of  eleven  months  they  made  their  escape^ 
by  working  through  the  stone  walls  of  their  pri- 
son, and  got  safe  to  Vienna.  They  arrived  in 
England  in  1805,  and  Captain  Girod  received  a 
commission  in  the  101  st  regiment  stationed  at 
Halifax.  I  could  not  learn  upon  what  business 
he  had  visited  the  United  States ;  though,  from 
some  hints  that  he  dropped,  I  understood  it  was 
of  an  official  nature.  He  was  on  his  return  to 
Halifax,  having  spent  the  winter  at  Washington, 
where  he  had  been  very  intimate  with  Randolph, 
Key,  Gardenier,  and  others  of  the  federal  mem- 
bers of  congress.  t 
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Boston  contains  several  considerable  book-stOres; 
and  many  works  are  annually  published  in  that 
city,  but  they  are  mostly  from  English  authors. 
Original  works,  indeed,  seldom  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  tlie  United  States,  except  in  the  form 
of  essays,  magazines,  and  small  periodical  public 
cations.  A  taste  for  literature  is,  however,  rapidly 
diffusing  itself  over  every  part  of  the  Union;  and 
Boston  yields  to  no  city  in  the  States  for  its  ex^ 
tensive  trade  in  books* 

.  Several  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  few 
magazines  and  reviews  are  published  in  Boston. 
Like  those  of  other  towns,  the  newspapers  are 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  two  parties 
which  at  present  divide  the  people;  and  in  their 
political  animadversions  they  are  by  no  means 
tender  of  the  character  of  their  opponents.  In 
Boston,  and  most  of  the  New  England  States, 
the  federalists  have  a  majority:  in  the  other 
states,  the  parties  are  either  nearly  balanced,  or 
the  numbers  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  antifede- 
lalists. 

There  is  not  that  assemblage  of  beauty  and 
fSeishion  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Boston  a^  is 
to  be  met  with  in  those  of  New  York.  Yet  the 
BoBtonian  ladies  are  not  deficient  either  in  per* 
sonal  charms  or  mental  acquirements;  but  they 
appear  to  partake  more  of  the  reserved  and  sedate 
manners  of  the  English,  than  the  ladies  of  New 
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Tork^  who  posteti  mnatmimt  of  the  Itvdy  Cp- 
pttncj  of  the  French  cbaracter,  softened  bowefer 
hy  the  beoomiog  modesty  of  the  English  female* 

The  bdies  of  Boston  do  not  possess  snch  an 
agreeable  lounge  for  shopping  as  the  ladies  of 
New  York^  who  in  the  wide  avenue  of  the  Broad^ 
way  can  display  their  fine  forms  to  the  utmost 
advantage.  The  streets  of  Boston,  where  the 
principal  shops  and  stores  are  situated,  are  narrow 
and  confined,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all 
the  bustle  and  confusion  of  mercantile  specula- 
tion. The  difference  of  population  between  the 
two  cities,  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  people 
Biay  also  in  some  measure  account  for  the  small 
display  of  beauty  and  fashion  compared  to  that 
at  New  York. 

I  had  an  opportunity  during  my  short  stay  of 
seeing  one  of  their  military  funerals.  The  de* 
ceased  was  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  militia,  though 
a  very  young  man;  and  being  nearly  related  to 
some  of  the  first  families  in  the  town,  his  funeral 
was  numerously  attended.  All  the  volunteer  cocn* 
panics  were  drawn  out  on  the  occasion,  and 
marched  in  the  procession  with  the  bpdy,  f<^ 
lowed  by  a  string  of  generals,  colonels,  majors^ 
captains,  and  subalterns  belonging  to  the  militia, 
in  full  uniform.  After  them  came  the  deceased^s 
friends,  some  in  mourning,  others  in  their  usual 
dress;  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  more  than 
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Itfty  gentlemen*8  carriages  and  hackney  coaches^ 
above  half  of  which  were  empty.  The  Governor 
of  the  State,  Mr.  Sallivan,  was  in  his  carriage, 
followed  by  #'nnmber  of  other  gentlemen  of  rank. 
This  procession,  which  as  near  as  I  could  judge 
might  contain  about  a  thousand  people,  extended 
along  three  or  four  streets.  I  viewed  it  from 
State-street,  and  did  not  trouble  myself  to  follow 
it  to  its  destination.  I  remarked  that  one  of  the 
volunteer  companies  was  dressed  in  long  white 
coats,  red  facings,  white  breeches  and  gaiters,  and 
cocked  hats,  somewhat  similar  to  the  FVench  uni» 
form  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  adopted  per- 
haps as  a  compliment  to  their  old  friends  and  allies. 
This  stately  funeral  put  me  in  mind  of  some 
observations  of  Mr.  Austin,  an  American  gently 
man  of  Boston,  in  a  work  of  his  entitled  ^'  Let- 
ters from  London  in  1803  and  1803,'*  where  he 
laughs  at  the  gorgeous  funerals  of  the  English 
people ;  their  cavalcades  of  mutes,  mo.umersy 
mourning  coaches,  and  nodding  plumes;  and,  pre- 
tending not  to  know  the  meaning  of  it,  mistakes 
the  hearse  for  a  baggage  waggon.  It  is  possible^ 
indeed,  that  he  might  be  ignorant  in  this  respect^ 
as  he  evidently  was  in  many  others.  He  received, 
however,  a  «mart  retort  from  a  man  in  the  street, 
who  said  to  him  when  he  asked  what  the  proces- 
Bion  meant,  "  You  may  know  one  day,  if  you  do  not 
come  to  the  gallows  r 
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Mr.  AuBtia  having  aUo  seen  written  up  at  la 
undertaker's^  ''  Funerals  performed,'^  affected  to 
believe  that  they  were  of  a  theatrical  natare.  In 
short,  his  remarks  answer  no  otlsr  end  tbatt 
merely  to  show  that  he  can  treat  a  solemn  sofa* 
ject  with  ridiculous  levity ;  and  that,  like  an  un* 
dertaker,  he  can  be  merry  even  at  death's  door. 
But  I  am  astonished  that  he  should  complain  of 
the  parade  and  show  of  our  funerals,  when  they 
^  are  so  far  exceeded  by  those  of  his  own  country ; 
at  least  in  pride  and  ostentation,  but  not  in  de- 
cent solemnity.  Except  to  very  eminent  public 
characters,  the  funerals  in  England  are  attended 
only  by  a  few  of  the  nearest  friends  or  relatives 
of  the  deceased ;  whereas,  in  the  cities  of  America, 
hundreds  of  people  are  invited;  -even  strangers, 
and.  others  who  perhaps  Imd  never  seen  the  de<* 
ceased  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  are  all  col- 
lected together  to  follow  him  to  the  grave,  and 
proclaim  by  their  numbers  his  merit  and  virtues. 
If  this  does  not  savour  oi  ostentation^  I  would  ask 
for  what  purpose  thirty  empty  hackney  coaches 
paraded  at  the  military  fuheral  in  Boston  ? 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Boston  are  rum, 
beer,  paper-hangings,  loaf-sugar,  cordage,  playing 
cards,  sailcloth,  wood-cards,  spermaceti  and  tallow 
candles,  and  glass ;  besides  cabinet-work,  coaches 
and  carriages  of  every  description ;  hats,  shoes, 
boots,  and.  other  articles  of  domestic  use.    The 


town  is  governed  by  select  men,  choien  annuatiy ; 
vitb  other  subordinate  officers. 

Notwitbataiiding  the  Bostonians  have  consider^* 
dbiy  relaxed  from  their  former  rigid  manners,  and 
given  into  the  gaiety  and  amusements  of  modera 
times^  yet  their  scrupulous  and  devout  observance 
of  religious  worship  still  continues  with  little 
variation ;  and  they  perhaps  afford  beyotid  any 
other  people,  the  pleasing  proof  that  social  amuset 
ments  and  diversions  are  not  incompatible  with, 
nor  need  interrupt,  the  more  important  and  solemn 
duties  which  we  owe  to  our  Maker.  Sundays  are 
observed  with  the  strictest  decorum;  the  town 
appears  as  if  completely  deserted ;  and  scarcely  a 
person  is  seen  walking  the  streets,  except  in  going 
to  or  cooling  from  a  place  of  worship.  Indeed  all 
the  towns  and  cities  which  I  have  visited  in  the 
United  States  are  extremely  exemplary  in  this 
respect,  and  present  none  of  that  noise,  bustle^ 
and  driving  about,  so  common  in  the  streets  of 
London  on  the  sabbath  day. 

This  strict  observance  of  religious  duties  dis* 
poses  a  stranger  to  judge  favourably  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  people ;  nor  has  he  any  reason 
to  alter  his  opinion,  until  he  hears  of  so  many 
unfortunate  females  in  the  cities.  They,  however, 
may  be  a  necessary  evil  in  large  communities,  and 
perhaps  interfere  but  little  with  the  general  cha** 
xacter  of  the  people;  yet,  if  their  numbers  ar^ 
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teMy  80  great  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  United 
States^  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  a  propor- 
tionate relaxation  of  morals  must  have  taken 
place.  At  the  same  time  it  mast  be  confessed^ 
that  the  Americans  have  relaxed  but  little  from 
that  outward  display  of  piety  and  devotion  which, 
though  it  may  not  always  come  from  the  heart, 
yet  certainly  conduces  to  the  good  order  and  well 
being  of  society.  Hypocrisy  is  the  tribute  which 
▼ice  pays  to  virtue ;  and  if  the  vicious  assume  its 
garb,  they  must  at  least  conduct  themselves  with 
external  propriety. 

There  is  a  material  difference  in  point  of  cha- 
racter between  the  people  of  the  northern  States 
and  those  to  the  southward ;  there  also  exists  a 
considerable  spirit  of  rivalry,  jealousy,  and  oppo- 
sition between  them«  The  former  (speaking  in 
general  terms)  are  a  plain,  honest,  and  industri- 
ous people ;  regular  in  their  habits,  punctual  in 
their  payments,  and  strongly  attached  to  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  pursuits.  Before  the 
embargo,  their  merchants  traded  with  all  -the 
vrorld;  and  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
had  diffused  itself  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
over  those  States.  Their  ships  covered  the  ocean, 
and  transported  the  commodities  of  their  own 
country,  and  of  other  nations,  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globci  A  considerable  share  of  their  ex- 
ports was  furnished  by  their  own  portion  of  the 
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Union  ;  but  the  greater  part  was  supplied  by  the 
toutliern  States.  The  latter,  however,  had  but 
few  ships  of  their  own,  and  cared  not  who  were 
the  carriers,  so  that  they  could  dispose  of  their 
cotton^  tobacco,  and  rice.  They  would  have 
been  equally  satisfied  to  sell  their  produce  to 
fioreigners,  and  let  them  take  it  away  in  their  own* 
vessels,  as  to  sell  it  to  the  northern  merchants ; 
and  it  is  this  sort  of  policy  which  is  said  to  guide 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and  others  of  their 
party  even  at  this  day ;  but  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  there  is  any  foundation  for 
such  an  assertion. 

It  18  true  the  southern  planter  acquires  his 
wealth  not  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  like  the  New 
Englander,  but  by  the  labour  of  his  negroes. 
He  lolls  at  his  ease  in  the  shady  retreat,  drinking, 
smoking,  or  sleeping,  surrounded  by  his  slaves 
and  overseers,  who  furnish  him  with  the  luxuries 
of  life,  without  the  necessity  of  his  leaving  the 
piazza.  The  northern  merchant,  on  the  contrary, 
is  strenuously  exerting  himself  from  morning  till 
night;  exercising  his  faculties,  expanding  his 
mind,  and  enlarging  his  ideas  by  continual  inter- 
course with  people  of  every  nation,  and  corre- 
^ndence  in  every  part  of  the  ^obe.  The  planter 
is  deprived  of  these  opportunities  of  mixing  with 
the  world,  and  acquiring  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  interests  of  States.     Hence  he  supposes. 
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that  to  raise  a  crop  and  sell  it  sufficiently  benefits 
the  country ;  nor  can  he  conceive  what  diffisreoce 
it  will  make^  whether  it  is  taken  away  in  a  ship 
of  his  own  nation  or  that  of  a  foreign  state.  He 
also  looks  upon  the  merchant  or  trader  with  con- 
tempt, as  a  mere  plodding  fellow  who  is  making 
a  fortune  by  his  assistance ;  he  even  hates  hiiD, 
when  by  careful  industry  and  oeconomy  the  mer- 
chant can  leave  off  business,  and  beoome,  by  the 
aid  of  hia  superior  wealth  and  abilities,  a  more 
important  personage  in  society  than  himself*  Such 
are,  in  all  probability,  -the  causes  which  have 
created  the  existing  spirit  of  rivalry,  jealousy,  atid 
opposition  between  thb  northern  and  southera 
States ;  and  which,  if  not  quickly  extirpated^ 
may  one  day  or  other  occasion  a  separation  of  the 
Union.  The  American  States  may  defy  the  world 
while  they  remain  true  to  themselves;  like  the 
bundle  of  sticks  in  the  iable,  they  cannot  be 
broken  so  long  as  they  are  united;  but  if  they  se* 
parate,  they  will  assuredly  be  destroyed  in  detail. 
A  few  days  before  I  left  Boston,  I  took  a  walk 
to  Charlestown  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Bun- 
ker^s  hill,  so  celebrated'  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  The  scene  of  action  was 
more  properly  on  an  emineoce  called  Breed*8 
hill,  as  it  was  there  that  the  Americans  threw 
up  their  fortifications,  and  not  on  Bunker's  hillj 
which  stands  at  some  distance  from  it.    On  this 
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memorable  spot,  a  monumental  pillar,  with  an  urii 
at  top,  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Gene- 
ral Warren,  who  commanded  in  the  redoubt  on 
the  day  of  action,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds. 
The  pillar  was  erected  by  the  frecrmasons,  of 
whose  society  he  was  a  member.  It  is,  however, 
but  a  paltry  memento  to  the  memory  of  such  a 
man,  being,  like  that  on  Beacon  hill,  constructed 
of  brick  and  plaster.  It  is  already  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation,  though  not  more  than  fifteen  or  six* 
teen  years  have  elapsed  since  its  erection. 

The  remains  of  the  redoubt  are  still  visible, 
but  will  not  be  so  a  few  years  hence,  as  houses  are 
now  building  very  fast  on  that  side  of  Charles- 
town  ;  a  small  part  only  is  inclosed  round  the 
pillar,  and  is  said  to  be  public  property ;  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  even  that  small  portion  of  this 
memorable  spot  will  be  preserved  from  the  un- 
hallowed fangs  of  the  builder.  I  met  there  a 
raan  who  fought  on  the  day  of  action  under  Ge- 
nerals Putnam  and  Warren.  He  told  me,  that 
till  that  day  he  had  never  visited  the  spot  since 
the  engagement.  He  declared  it  was  with  diffi- 
eulty  he  could  recognise  the  place  where  he 
fought;  he  however  recollected  some  parts,  which 
he  pointed  out  to  me.  At  the  time  of  the  battle 
he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  many  that 
fought  on  that  day  were  much  younger.  The 
American  general  ordered  them  to  lie  down  and 
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preserve  their  fire,  while  the  Britiah  tit>ops  id- 
vaneed  up  the  hill,  until  tbqr  coold  see  the  whites 
of  the  soldiers*  e3re9.  This  was  strictly  complied 
with,  Add  at  the  moment  that  the  troops  thought 
themselves  almost  in  possession  of  the  redoubt,  m 
murderous  discharge  of  artillery  and  musketry 
opened  upon  them,  killed  and  wounded  an  im- 
mense number,  and  drove  the  rest  down  the  hiH 
in  confusion.  They  however  rallied  and  returned 
again  to  the  charge,  and  were  the  second  time 
dispersed.  It  was  not  till  the  third  attack  that 
they  were  enabled  to  gain  possession  of  the 
heights;  and  even  then  it  is  said  that  they  would 
have  failed,  if  the  ammunition  of  the  Americans 
had  not  been  exhausted :  several  parts  of  the  for« 
tification  were  gained  only  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet 

After  the  Americans  were  driven  away  from 
this  eminence,  they  disputed  the  possession  of  se» 
veral  others;  and  at  length  took  post  at  a  oob« 
siderable  distance  on  a  h^ght  which  they  bad 
previously  fortified,  and  where  the  main  body  of 
the  American  army  was  posted.  Here  their  ge- 
neral regaled  them  with  several  hogsh^iads  of  beer 
after  their  fatigues. 

About  fifty  miles  from  Boston  is  situated  the 
spot  where  the  first  colonists  of  New  England 
landed  in  162O.  They  were  men  who  had  quitted 
England  on  account  of  religion,  and  sought  in 
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the  New  Worjd  that  liberty  of  conscience  which 
they  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  in  their  own  coun« 
try.  Their  number  did  not  exceed  120,  and  they 
arrived  oo  the  coasts  it  is  said,  without  a  fixed 
determination  where  to  settle.  Some  writers 
however  assert  that  it  was  their  intention  to  have 
settled  on  the  Hudson  river,  or  the<K)untry  near  it; 
but  that  the  Dutch,  having  formed  a  settlement 
there,  bribed  their  pilot  to  carry  them  further  to 
the  north,  so  that  they  fell  in  with  the  land  about; 
Cape  Cod,  and  took  shelter  in  that  harbour.  The 
harbour  is  good,  but  the  country  is  barren  and 
sandy.  This  was  discouraging,  but  it  was  too 
late  in  the  season  to  put  to  sea  again:  they  coasted 
about  in  their  boat  till  they  found  a  place  more 
proper  for  a  plantation.  Thither  they  brought 
their  ship,  and  determined  to  take  up  their  abode, 
though  the  harbour  was  not  so  good  as  the  former. 
This'  place  having  a  resemblance  to  the  port 
which  they  had  sailed  from  in  England,  they 
called  New  Plymouth.  The  rock  on  which  the 
first  colonists  landed  is  still  carefully  pointed  out 
to  strangers.  The  sea  had,  since  that  time,  thrown 
up  sand  over  it  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  but 
at  an  early  period  of  the  revolution  the  sand  was 
cleared  away,  when  the  rock  was  found  split  into 
two  parts :  this  was  looked  upon  as  an  omen  of 
the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  England.  The 
smallest  part  was,  with  considerable  difficulty,  re- 
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moved  to  the  market-place  of  the  tomi  ofi 
moQtb^  where  it  now  remains  as  a  mementQ^ofii 
landing  of  theif*  forefathers,  as  wdl  as  of  tll«  i 
morable  contest  in  which  they  obtained  thekj 
dependence.  In  the  first  instance  they^erf 
the  chains  of  despotism,  and  in  the  second 
broke  thera.  Tbe  view  of  Plymouth  which 
companies  this  work  was  taken  from  the  skc 
of  an  A^nerican  gentleman,  with  which  I 
favoured.  The  memory  of  the  landing  of  the  fifs 
colonists  of  New  England  is^  preserved  by  the  i| 
habitants  of  the  States,  who  have  formed  ^a  socio^ 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  that  interes^oijl^ 
event  every  year,  /^' 

-    '      .4' 
■     ^< 
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MR.  JEFFERSON. 

The  character  of  this  gentleman  has  been  placed ' 
in  such  <^pposite  lights  by  his  friends  and  enemies, 
voL«  II.  a  A 
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that  it  is  difficult  for  an  impartial  person  to  ascer- 
tain which  side  is  most  entitled  to  credit.  From 
one  party  he  has  experienced  the  grossest  flattery, 
and  from  the  other  the  most  malignant  invective; 
by  the  one  he  is  described  as  the  wisest  and  most 
virtuous  of  men,  by  the  other  he  is  denounced  as 
a  traitor  to  his  country.  Now  in  a  nation  like  the 
United  States,  where  party  spirit  and  prejudice 
repeatedly  burst  asunder  the  strictest  bonds  of 
friendship,  and  even  family  union,  facts  will  be 
exaggerated  to  suit  the  views  of  the  contending 
parties ;  and  where  facts  cannot  be  found,  inven- 
tion will  necessarily  supply  their  place.  To  hear 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  to  take  the  me- 
dium, fs,  in  such  cases,  perhaps,  the  most  likely 
method  of  coming  at  the  truth ;  but  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  characters  there  will  always  be  cir- 
cumstances that  will  speak  for  themselves,  inde- 
pendent of  the  flattery  of  friends,  or  of  the  calom* 
niating  prejudice  of  enemies.  Without  entering, 
therefore,  into  the  cabals  of  either  party,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  set  before  the  reader  those  plain  facts 
and  circumstances  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
son's  public  career,  that  will  best  explain  his  real 
character,  and  show  whether  he  merits  the  ap- 
plauses or  execrations  which  have  been  so  abun- 
dantly bestowed  upon  him. 

Mr.  JeflPerson  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  said 
to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  j^ears  of  age.    In  hi« 
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person  he  is  tall  and  of  slender  make  ;  possessed 
of  a  fresh  complexion,  and  of  a  clear  and  pene- 
trating eye.  His  manners  and  deportment  are 
modest  and  affable.  An  enemy  to  luxury  and 
parade,*  he  lives  at  Monticello  in  the  simple  and 
negligent  style  of  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  rural 
and  philosophical  pursuits.  When  the  sitting  of 
Congress  required  his  presence  at  Washington, 
he  carried  with  him  the  same  negligent  simpli^- 
city.  In  the  plainest  garb,  and  unattended  even 
by  a  single  negro,  he  would  ride  up  to  his  splendid 
mansion,  tie  his  horse  to  the  paling,  and  immedi* 
ately  receive  the  visits  of  the  foreign  ministers  and 
others  who  had  business  to  transact  with  him. 
Thb  appearance  of  republican  simplicity  so  much 
praised  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  admirers  is,  however,, 
more  the  offspring  of  a  philosophical  spirit  than 
an  unambitious  mind.  What  cares  a  man  of 
learning  and  research  for  dress  or  appearances?  He. 
prides  himself  upon  despising  them  ;  but  he  has 
not  the  less  ambition  for  that.  So  it  has  been  with 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  upon  various  occasions  during 
his  public  career,  while  he  carried  the  outward 
air  of  an  unassuming  patriot,  was  secretly  em- 
ployed in  promoting  his  own  aggrandizement. 

With  respect  to  the  charge   brought  against 

Mr.  Jefferson   for  deserting  the   government  of 

Virginia  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  revo^ 

lutionary  war,  it  h^s  been  ^at|y.cont;*adtct^^l}y 
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wome,  and  U  at  best  but  feebly  supported  by  \m 
opponents.  At  atl  events^  he  is  not  the  first  pa- 
triotic philosopher  and  orator^  who,  when  the 
enemy  appeared,  abandoned  his  trust  and  ffed 
from  the  danger  that  surrounded  him. 

His  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  in  1794>  previous  to  the  western  insurrec^ 
tton,  is  lets  favourable  to  his  reputation  than  even 
the  abandonment  of  his  post  in  Virginia,  if  we 
can  pot  any  faith  in  the  intercepted  dispatches  pf 
the  French  mrnrster  Fauchet.  Speaking  of  the 
probability  of  the  insurrection  (which  afterwafxts 
took  place),  Fauchet  say^,  ^'  Jefferson,  on  whom 
the  patriots  cast  their  eyes. to  succeed  the  presi- 
dent (Washington),  had  foreseen  this  crisis :  he 
prudently  retired,  in  order  to  avoid  making  a 
figttre  f^insthis  inclination  in  scenes  the  secret  of 
. which: wfil  soon  or  late  be  brought  to  light."  These 
instances  (says  an  American  writer)  show  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson t^want  firmness;  and  a  man  who  shall  once 
have  abaud^Hied  the  helm  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
Noriat:the  appearance  of  a  tempest,  seems ^not  fit 
to/  be  trusted  in  better  times ;  for  no  one  can  know 
how  soon,  or  from  whence,  a  storm  may  coo^e^. 

.The  great  and  principal  accusation,  however, 
against  Mr.  Jefierson  is,  that  he  promoted  the  re- 
tolntiotiary  war,  opposed  the  British  treaty,  and 
became  the  determined  enemy  of  Great  Britain^ 
in  order  to  cancel  the  debts  which  he  and  hisjami^ 
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twed  to  British  merchants.  This,  if  true,  would 
certainly  be  the  most  serious  chaise  that  he  has  ta 
contend  with,'  inasnmch  as  it  would  afiect  his  cha- 
racter, not  merely  "in  a  political  but  in  a  private 
{)ointf  of  view  ;  and  give  a  death-blow  at  once  to 
every  thing  that  could  be  said  in  favour  of  htm 
as  an  honest  and  virtuous  man.  But  i  am  hajipy 
to  say  that  I  never  could  trace  this  disgraceful 
charge^  to  any  satisfactory  source ;  it  seemed  to 
rest  merely  upon  the  ip$e  dixit  of  his  enemies,  and 
is  flatly  contradicted  by  his  friends.  That  there 
were  some  differences  of  opinion  bet^^een  Mr;  J. 
and  his  creditors,  respecting  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  his  debts  during  the  war,  is  evident  from 
a  letter  which  was  afterwards  written  by  him,  wh^n 
minister  at  Paris,  and  read  in  evidence  at  the  fe- 
deral court  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1797*  ^ 

That  letter  sets  the  private  character  and  prin« 
ciples  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  a  more  favourable  light ' 
than  all  the  fulsome  panegyrics  which  his  party 
have  ever  lavished  upon  him  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  his  propositions 
were  acceded  to  by  his  creditors,  and  fulfilled  by 
him,  not  the  smallest  slur  can  attach  to  his  cfaa-> 
racter,  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  ; 
and  that  consequently  the  insinuations  which  have 
been  thrown  out  as  to  his  having  refused  his  assent 
(0  the  British  treaty,  because  it  compelled  him  to 
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pty  those  4ebto,  are  fiilse  tod  seandiJoas  inventioM 
of  his  enemies. 

In  178O  and  178I  Mr.  Jefierson  was  governor 
of  Vii^inia.  During  that  period  he  wrote  his 
Notes  on  Virginia,  at  the  request  of  the  Kimg  of 
France.  They  were  not  intended  for  the  press^ 
yet  they  found  their  way  into  print.  The  picture 
of  the  American  Indian  is  no  doubt  rather  too 
highly  coloured,  as  well  as  many  other  passages 
^concerning  the  New  World ;  this  Mr.  Jefierson 
would  most  likely  have -avoided,  had  he  originally 
intended  his  work  to  have  been  published ;  but 
Ht  that  period  it  was  the  policy  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  represent  itself  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable way  to  the  French  mooatr^  3?he  airtbor 
of  the  Notes  on  Virginia  was  therefore  guilty  of  a 
very  pardonable  fault  in  setting  every  thingisela« 
tive  to  his  own  country  in  the  best  possible  point 
of  view«  Policy  rather  than  truth  guided  his  pen 
on  that  occasion. 

In  1783  he  produced  his  form  of  a  Constitotioa, 
which  was  approved  by  many  respectable  members 
of  the  Congress,  particularly  Franklin,  Madison, 
&c  who  were  for  a  more  limited  and  simple-form 
of  government  than  that  espoused  by  Geneiial 
Washington  and  his  party.  The  latter  wished 
for  a  Constitution  modelled  upon  that  of  Great 
Britain ;  the  former,  steady  to  republican  priQ- 
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the  voioe  of  the  people  should  everywhere  pr^yail. 
How  far  siich  a  form  of  govepmneut  would  have 
sotted  the  Amencaas  rns^y  now  bq  preytty  well  aar 
certained*  / 

At  this  period  Mi*«  Jefferson  was  a  member  qf 
Congress;  and  in  March  17&6  we  find  binifiii 
fiugland^  where  he  no  doubt  arranged  wkb  h»^ 
oreditors  those  propositions  which  he  made  them 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year^  while  ambassador  at 
Paris.  ^His  very  presence  in  England  must  com- 
pletely refute  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  reapeot- 
ing  the  payment  of  his  debts ;  for  smrely  he  wou^l 
never  have  dared  to  show  his  face  in  the  countiy 
ifler  ^adeavMriDg  to  cheat  its  merchants  of  their 
property. 

During  Mr.  J^[erson*s  residence  in  Frapce  he 
was  attentive  to  every  thing  that  could  .pnomote 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  He  even  arailed  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  to  increase  bis  ownistook 
^  information,  that  when  be  returned- home  he 
might  employ  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  «oMd 
him.  His  philosophical  researches  w$d  dilcovetiiss 
in  various  branches  of  science,  since  then^  luKire 
proved  that  his  time  was  not  spent  in  vain« 

In  17S9  Mr.  Jefferson  quitted  his  diplamiUic 
functions  in  France,  and  returned  to  bis  native 
country.    A  new  constitution  having  been  formed 
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aatbtgredl  to  by  liie  several-  stetei,  he  was  ap» 
ptiutieA  aecretaiy  to  the  fcdeni  ^vernsieat  uniitr 
President  WapibingtoDi  lA  tbb  titastion  he  hadi 
HttMiy  ttffduous  diMies  to  perfiDrm,  partioiriarly  4ti- 
raig  the  period  of  the-Fretich  minnter  Genets 
ioMgoet ;  but  he  seems  to  have  conducted  hns* 
HMcn  that  occasion  in  the  most  irreproaebahlA 
manner;  His  retirement  from  office  hi  179^  ^^^ 
hoMrever^'gfveii  rise  to  much  invectii^  agaiaslbhoT 
dod  thoughthe  ostensible  motiiFe  was  said  to  be  the 
kBpnnrement  of  his  estate,  and  the  regnlatkni  4f 
hisiobmestic  afiairs,  it  is  generally  thought  tbat'kfc 
witbdreai'himielfto  avoid  an  iaterfierenceitiiiiHMs 
measutts  "which)  though  he  saw  the  necessitgr  ^ 
tbem,  yet  were  calculated  to  render  him  -unpo^ 
pular  with  his  party.  He  also  saw.  that  tbeieop 
of  humiliation  was  on  die  point  of  being  pKserited 
toiPyesideot  Washington,  and  that  he:V(^uid  mosb 
probably  decline  another  eledion.  Mr^'Adamt* 
was  the  only  one,  except  himself^  likely  to  sucoeed 
to  the  presidency.  The  contest  would  tbercfaft 
lie  between  them  ahme,  and  it  wasaecesaarythat 
MnJefibrson  should  at  suck  period  strengthstt^ 
hiaaself  in  the  good  opinion  off  bis  parly.  Henee^ 
when  ^le  suppression  of  the  western  insurrection^ 
and  other  unpopular  acts  of  the  government  «ie^ 
cesaardy^  took  place,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,:  iniihe 
Itoguage  of  FWshet>  **  bad  foreseen  this  crim/S 
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OMiit;  ami  wfni^  tb^lteflernKst^  wereilmffng  grouodi 
bnr'pafty  were  strengthening^ liBntiBibbmi^  s  *  n*l 

^'in  1797  ^^*  Adaitis  ^otcoeeded  to  the.  pratin 
dentbl-  cbair,  and  Mr.  Jeierson  to  the  vice-piM 
skiency.  For  the  first  two^  or  thnee  yeavs  Mvj 
Atfbms'was  'popokir,  and  the  feda^l  paiiy  niiftt»# 
racNi  f  4^tit  fit>m  various  causes  which!  have^maouar 
tinned  4n  snoth^  place^  the  antifecheraHsta  op  4ieM 
mocrarts ' became  so  strong  towards  the  oloae.of 
Mn  Adams's  presidency,  that  Mr.  JeflEmoir^ifwa 
chosen  a*  the  edsotng  election  by  a  very  eontUerrf 
able  majority/'  His  party  now  roae-siiperior^er 
#>efi^opponent99  aiul  the  government  loffioea'wew 
fiHed 'With  them,  to  the  entire  exdusion  of  fedek 
f^liat*  MiA  federal  principles.  -  r  •  q 

^  Tte  "Mntiments  of  Mr.  Jedferson  mm  thbtrooei^* 
ston^vrere  expressed  in  hisinangmal  ^eedi*  -Wie^ 
ther  ^  noi4ie  has  acted  up  to  those  }irofiteMoni^' 
Imiadministration  of  the  general  government  §otr 
eigbtyearfr  will  sufiiciently  show.  Asiii^  coMhot^ 
during  that  period  is  not  viewed  in  the  nK>8t'*fii4' 
VMtable  tight  by  the  federal  party  in  A^akridf 
or  by  tfte  people  of  England,  I  shall  briefly  ^Mftice^ 
such  ^  parts  aa  appear  to  have  given-  the  most  4nn^' 
brage;^  •'■■•/%»•' 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  charged  with  parlidfty  to^tbe 
French  gofrernmenti  and  his  conductiiarisagmt 
measure  given  rise  to  strong  suspicions  of  that 
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iiatiir«;  bot  whether  his  apptieiit  ptrtiidiCy  j 
(worn  a  love  or  fear  of  the  tyraoiuGal  ruler  of  that 
country  U  somewhat  doubtful.  Yet  it  is  certaia 
that  be  sent  considerable  sums  of  n^oiiey  to  France, 
uiMler  the  pretext  of  having  purcliased  Louisiana 
and  theFloridas>  whereas  in  (act  neither  have  been 
bought.  The  Fioridas  are  not  even  claimed  bgrtbe 
Aoiericans,  and  are  still  in  the  possessicm  of  the 
Spaniards ;  and  as  to  Louisiana,  the  United  States 
have  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  commercial 
agency  at  New.  Orleans ;  for  the  city  does  not  be* 
long,  to  them,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
anions  observations  of  an  American  writer:-^ 
^*  It  is  a  matter  of  mirtk  what  erroneous  notiena 
the  u)orld  has  relative  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States.  A  thousand  people  imagine 
at  this  moment  that  New  Orleans  belongs  to  os, 
wheveasNew  Orleans  still  belongs  to  His  Cath<^ 
Majesty  the  King  of  Spain ;  it  is  comprehended 
in  the  tract  reserved  by  him/' 

The  opinions  which  the  Americans  also  have 
of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  is  singular 
enough.  One  of  their  writers,  speaking  of  the  in- 
crease of  their  regular  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
Louisiana,  says :  ^'  The  additional  force  viras  ne- 
cessaryand  politic;  the  Creoles  and  French  in- 
habitants of  that  country  have  always  beep,  and 
must  be  for  many  years  to  come,  gwemed  with 
fhefear  qf  the  bayonet  I    They  have  no  rational 
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\i&^  of  liberty  eveo  if  thejr  were  hmmtiy  d'nposedkr* 
What  a  specimen  this  for  the  Canadians,  should, 
a  war  ever  take  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States ! 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Jefferson  du^ 

ring  his  administration  was  swayed  more  by  fear 

than  a  love  of  France.    His  great  plan  of  govern*- 

ment  was  oeconomy ,  and  a  desire  to  remain  at  peace 

with  all  the  world.  The  Americans  have  for  nearly 

twenty  years  prospered  beyond  measure  upon  the 

troubles  which  have  distracted  the  other  parts  of 

the  globe.  Riches  have  poured  into  their  country, 

while  other  nations  have  been  fighting  for  their 

very  existence,  or  have  sunk  under  the  murderous 

fangs  of  an  ambitious  monster.     Mr.  Jefferson,  if 

he  had  the  smallest  spark  of  virtuous  patriotism 

in  his  bosom,  could  not  but  view  with  pleasure 

the  happy  state  of  his  own  country,  flourishing  m 

an  unexampled  manner  amid  the  downfall  and 

crash  of  nations.     I  will  do  him  the  justice  to 

think  that  he  has  viewed  it  in  this  light,  and  that 

be  has  been  reluctantly  dragged  into  the  snares 

that  have  at  various  times  been  laid  by  the  wily 

Corsican. 

Anxious  to  preserve  that  state  of  things  under 
which  his  country  had  so  long  prospered,  he  has 
perhaps  succumbed  to  the  tyrant  further  than  pr4]'» 
dence  should  have  permitted,  and  endeavoured  to 
bay  off  hostilities  by  almost  unjustifiable  means. 
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Tbjs  seeming  sub^ervienee  to  the  views  of  France 
has  no  doubt  given  rise  to  jealousy  on  our  paH, 
and  created  many  of  those  difficulties  which  yet 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  adjustment  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  countries. 

,  Without  pretending  to  decide  whether  Eng- 
land or  America  is  in  fault,  though  most  impar- 
tial people  are  of  opinion  that  both  are  in  some 
ip^qi^re  to  blame,  yet  I  cannot  think  so  meanly 
pf  Mr,  Jefferson's  character  as  to  suppose  that  be 
would  have  suffered  his  enmity  to  England  or  his 
predilection  for  France  to  involve  the  two  countries 
in  a  war :  it  would  have  proved  destructive  to  that 
o^Qnomical  system  which  is  declared  to  have  been 
his  favourite  plan  of  government,  and  would  have 
completely  thrown  America  into  the  arms  of 
France.  The  spirit  of  rivalry,  jealousy,  and  oppo- 
sitvon,  which  cerlainly  exists  between  the  south- 
em  planters  and  northern  merchants  in  the  United 
States,  has  led  people  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son ^nd  bis  party^  in  laying  on  the  embargo,  have 
voluntarily  submitted  to  a  great  sacrifice,  even  of 
their  own  property,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of 
their,  opponents  and  of  the  British  nation,  and  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  Bonaparte.  Hence  the 
embargo  is  held  out  as  a  retaliating  measure  against 
both  belligerents,  and  is  soiconsidered  by  our  go- 
vernment ;  yet  it  is  roundly  asserted  that  Mr.  Jef* 
ierson's  object  in  laying  on  the  embargo  on  their 
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shipping  was  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  ttie 
commerce  of  the  States,  and  reducing  the  mer- 
chax)ts  and  traders  to  agriculturists. 

How  this  charge  can  be  reconciled  with  Mr. 
Jefl^son's  known  sentiments  and  actions  during 
his  administration  I  cannot  easily  perceive.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
treasury  for  the  eight  years  which  he  was'lh 
power  was  occasioned  solely  by  commerce.  Why 
therefore  he  or  his  successor  Mr.  Madison  (wUb 
follows  in  his  steps)  should  wish  to  annihilate  such 
an  easy,  agreeable,  and  popular  source  of  revenue, 
is  surely  unaccountable;  but  that  the  nation  shoufd 
quietly  submit  to  such  proceeding  would  indeed 
be  passing  strange.  The  embargo,  while  it  lastif, 
certainly  annihilates  every  brancli  of  foreign  coni- 
inerce  carried  on  by  the  States  ;  but  it  cannbf  be 
argued  from  thence  that  Mr.  JeflTerson  or  Mr. 'Ma- 
dison aims  at  the  total  destruction  of  comnotei^^e. 
It  has  no  doubt  been  the  source  of  much  altercff- 
tion  with  the  belligerents,  but  the  United  iStaf^ 
still  continued  to  prosper ;  and  though  the  tner- , 
chants  and  the  government  grumbled,  and  vociie- 
rated  th^ir  complaints  against  the  English  and 
French  outrages,  still  they  filled  their  pockets 
and  their  treasury.  '  '  * 

He^ce  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  forwhat  good 
purpose  the  American  government  can  aim  at 'the 
destruction  of  their  commerce.    During  Mr.  Jef- 
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feraon's  administration  it  entirely  paid  the  ex« 
pentes  of  the  nation^  and  diminished  the  national 
debt.  Agriculture  was  relieved  from  the  burthens 
of  the  state;  while  commerce,  wliich  bore  them 
all,  prospered  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta* 
-tions  of  its  admirers.  To  destroy,  therefore,  this 
profitable  source  of  revenue,  would  be  to  throw 
the  burthen  of  taxation  wholly  upon  agriculture, 
to  which  it  is  said  Mr.  Jefferson  is  warmly  at- 
tached. Such  a  proceeding  would  argue  not  only 
an  ignorance  of  the  true  interests  of  ^his  country, 
but  even  a  want  of  common  sense.  Either,  there- 
fore, the  af^cusation  against  Mr.  Jefferson  must  be 
fake,  or  his  plans  must  be  at  variance  with  his  in- 
clinations, and  with  the  solemn  declaration  whi<A 
he  made  in  his  inaugural  speech. 

With  respect  to  the  embargo  and  non-impor- 
^tation  act,  which  many  believe  to  be  the  cooi- 
mencement  of  this  system  of  politics,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  appearances  are  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  assertions  of  the  federal  party.  Yet  if  the 
destruction  of  commerce  was  solely  the  obgect  of 
these  measures^  surely  they  would  not  be  approved 
of  by  so  many  merchants.  It  is  true  they  may 
be  democrats,  and  they  may  feel  much  pleasure 
in  revenging  themselves  on  Great  Britain,  whose 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  materially  affect* 
ed  by  those  acts ;  yet,  with  every^  allowance  for 
iheir  patriotic  feeling  on  this  head,  it  would  sHip* 
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pose  more  than  Roman  virtue^  to  MteTe-them 
capable  of  sacrificing  their  best  int^ests  merely 
to  annoy  their  political  opponents,   their  own 
country naen  too!     Ask  a  democratic  merchanti 
who  has  yet  a  fortune  to  make  by  commerce, 
whether  he  will  give  it  up  for  ever,  to  gratify  such 
a  feeling,  or  to  further  Mr.  Jefferson^s  plans  for 
making   the  United   States  a   Chinese  naUtrnf 
There  is  not  one  who  now  supports  that  gentle 
man,  or  his  measures  as  followed  up  by  his  suc- 
cessor, but  would  answer  in  the  negative.     Mr. 
Jefferson^s  great  object  is  to  encourage  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  his  country,  in  preference  to 
commerce  and  manufactures. ,  It  is  even  said,  that 
be  would  rather  that  foreign  nations  should  take 
away  the  produce  of  the  country  in  their  own 
vessels,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chinese  trade 
with  others,  than  that  the  Americans  should  be 
engaged  in  shipping,  which  he  looks  upon  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  differences  that  have  taken  place 
between  his  country  and  the  belligerent  powers 
of  Europe.     Such  a  sentiment  is  worthy  of  a 
philosopher,  but  not  of  a  politician ;  and  I  doubt 
.  much  if  the  Americans  would  ever  consent  to 
abandon  their  shipping.     It  is  this  opinion,  no 
doubt,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  assertion  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  wishes  to  annihilate  commerce. 
This  has  gone  abroad  in  older  to  depreciate  bia 
character,  though  every  American  possessed  of 


eommon  sense  ought  to  know,  that  witfaoot  com- 
nerce  and  barter  agriculture  could  not  exist  to 
any  extent  beyond  the  mere  demands  oF  their  own 
people.  But  that  shipping  is  not  necessary  to  an 
^rieultftral  nation,  we  have  only  to  turn  our  eyes 
to  the  Chinese,  who,  without  a  single  ship,  trade 
with  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  live  undis- 
turbed by  the  wars  and  disputes  which  aflBid 
other  nations.  To  wish  to  make  America  such  a 
nation,  is  excusable  in  a  philosopher, 

"  Who  weuM,  wiih  toch  perfection,  goftm.  Sir, 
To  excel  the  golden  ag!6 !  ** 

Mr.  Jefferson,  it  will  be  allowed,  possesses  great 
abilities ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  for  the  moat 
part,  his  actions  have  beeii  influenced  by  a  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  It  is  however 
confessed,  even  by  the  warmest  of  his  admirers, 
that  when  he  invited  Thonoas  Paine  to  America, 
^iwith  prayers  for  the  success  of  his  useful  labtmrs^ 
he  committed  a  very  indiscreet  act;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  it,  than  the  general 
detestation  and  contempt  in  which  Paine  was  held 
by  every  respectable  inhabits^nt  of  New  Yorkj 
where  he  resided.  Not  the  most  zealous  partisan 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  will  notice  him  in  public ;  and 
even  those  who  are  so  lost  as  to  admire  his  writings, 
are  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  his  company.  The 
conduct  of  the  people  iu  this  respect  is  highly 


ferapc^^fon  haviqg  .iayatfd  «u^  «p  iofaoiQiis  cb% 
tacter  imto  (be  couoltry*.  ,]\|fW  Jefferaon  .^90,  1>2 
bv  patrpmigQ.  of  Duane^  the  Irish,  editor  of  tl)^ 
^urora,  and  giving  him  a  colonel's  coomumoil  u| 
tjie.  new  regular  army  that  he  rais^,  h^  cons^n 
denably  lessened  himself  in  the  estpem  of,.the:tr^ 
s|M)qtabIe  paj^t  of  the  American  pegple.  K^is-eof^ 
op  waging  General  Wilkinson  in  feizipg  mjiQ^^pf}^ 
ing  inhabitants  on  suspicion  at^  Neiy  .Or]^f^^ 
transporting  them  two  or  three  thousand  miles 
from  their  btfm^s^  and  then  seiitng  tbeiti  at  liberty 
without  a  trials  because  no  charges  could  l^  sub* 
i^n^iate4  again^  them,  must  s^so  be  ^r^sidfyfed 
V,ap  a|'j;)itrar)r  s^i^etch  of  power,  lefcceding  the 
Junits  authorized  by  the  constitution*  ,  Tfa^  jq« 
OJljcretions^  qoupled  with  his  embargo  and  i^oU'k 
importation  ^c^s.  and  his  pusillanimous,  fear,  o|^ 
or  improper  partiality  to,  France,  have  not  only 
tended  to  diminish  his  popularity,  but  have  sunk 
tbe  American  character  in  the  eyes  of  Europe., 
Mr.  Jeffer^n  s  party  has  yet  a  niajority  thr9Ugh- 
oa)t  Uie  countoTj  and  he  guitted  the  presidential 
chair  witli  edat ;  but  I  question  whether  he  re- 
tired  witn  *^  the  rebviation  and  the  favour  which 
•raughi  him  into  it:' 

ti*  «        •       . .    .  ^  *        ♦ 
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MR.  MADISON. 

This  gentleman,  who  is  now  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  considered  as  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  He  was  but  a  youth  at  the  early  part 
of  the  revolution,  ye\  was  actively  eniployed 
under  his  great  leaders,  Franklin,  Jeffer90D5  and 
others^  in  promoting  the  views  of  the. republican 
party.  His  name  appears  as  one  of  the  depu* 
ties  from  Virginia  in  1787,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  new  Constitution-;  after  which  he  was 
variously  employed  in  the  suborcUt^ate  depeirt^ 
inents  of  the  government,  particularly  during  tbt 
secretaryship  of  Mr.  Jefier^Qn  in  17d3>  whea  be 
brought  forward  his  project  of  a  comntercial  dis^ 
crimiviationj  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  heavier 
duties  on  foreign  goods,  and  proo^oting  domestic 
manufactures*  The  French  minister  Faochet 
say^  that  Mr.  J^ffVrson  was  the  real,  author  of 
the  proposition  thus  introductrd  by  Mr>  MacUsoa; 
at  all  even|:s  it  is, certain  that  the  ^rmer  gentle^ 
man,  in  his  capacity  as  seor/^tary  of  state^  bad 
previously  made  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  coipmerce  in  the  autumn  of  1793» 

In  that  report,  Mr.  Jefferson  prQpose^  the  eo^ 
couragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  certain 
restrictions  upon  foreign  commerce,  particularly 
upon  that  of  Great  Britain,  who  it  seems  had  iiii« 
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])osed  high  duties  on  some  of  the  American  pro- 
ductions, lind  excluded  others  altogether  from  her 
ports.     At  that  time  there  was  no  treaty  of  com* 
merce  between  the  two  countries.    Mr.  Madison^s 
proposition  was  therefore  brought  forward  rather 
as  a  measure  of  retaliation  than  to  favour  any 
of  the  vieVvs  of  the  French  faction ;  though,  in 
some  measure,   it  unavoidably  had  that  effect : 
consequently  it  excited  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  federal  party,  and  was  ultimately  negatived. 
Every  country,  however,  possesses  a  right  to  re- 
gulate its  commerce  in  whatever  manner  is  most 
to  its  own  advantage.     Great  Britain  had  done 
this,  and' it  was  proposed  that  America  should  do 
the  same ;  nor  can  I  see  in  what  shape  either  Mr. 
Jefii^rson  or  Mr.  Madison  can  be  charged  with 
partiality  to  Prance  on  that  score.   The  federalists^ 
however,  persisted  in  the  opinion,  that  **  their 
real  object  was  to  promote  and^oster  the  languish- 
ing manufactures  of  France,  by  an  exclusion  of 
those  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States.*'     Fortunately  for  both  countries, 
a  tneaty  was  shortly  after  concluded  by  Mr.  Jay, 
who  had  been  appointed  envoy  to  England  for 
that  purpose;  and  thus  the  commerce  and  pro* 
ductions  of  each  nation  were  put  upon  a  reciprocal 
footing,  without  resorting  to  unpleasant  and  irri- 
tating measures. 
From  that  period  until  he  became  secretary  of 
2Bd 
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state  in  Mr.  JeflfetsonV  preoicJencjr,  Mr.  Madnoo 
bore  no  very  conspiciioas  part  in  pubKcafism; 
but  on  his  entermg  upon  that  important  offiee, 
his  name  became  familiar  to  all  who  interesteil 
themselves  in  the  aflfairs  of  America  and  the  two 
great  belligerent  powers  of  Europe.  The  repe^ed 
disputes^  and  consequent  explanations  and  nego- 
tiations, which  have  taken  place  between  the  three 
nations  for  several  years  past,  and  which  are  as  far 
from  an  amicable  adjustment  at  this  day  (1813) 
as  they  were  seven  years  ago,  have  certainly  given 
Mr.  Madison  full  employment  in  his  olfieial  capa- 
city, and  made  him  known  to  the  world  in  the 
character  of  a  diplomatician.  The  abilities  wfai^ 
he  has  displayed  are  of  no  mean  stamp ;  btit  be 
has  exhibited  in  his  diplomatic  style  of  writing  a 
studied  obscurity  and  an  intricate  verboaity  which 
seem  to  carry  with  it  a  desire  in  the  writer  la 
puzzle,  perplex,  and  prolong  the  discussion  of  a 
business,  which  ought  rattier  to  have  been  can- 
didly, fairly,  and  briefly  stated,  in  order  to  iti 
being  brought  to  an  immediate  adjustment. 

It  has  confessedly  been  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  is  also  the  policy  of  Mr,  Madison,  his 
successor,  to  negotiate  rather  than  fight:  hence 
we  have  an  elucidation  of  the  motives  which  have 
hitherto  bafiled  the  attempts  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  settle  our  disputes  with  America;  for, 
had  such  a  settlement  taken  place  as  we  desiredi 
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ihe  United  States  would  ineritably  have  been 
planged  into  a  war  with  France.  This  it  has 
been  Mr.  Jefierson*s  policy  to  avoid;  in  doing 
whteh,  a  show  of  hostility  was  necessarily  obliged 
to  be  kept  up  towards  ^nglaod.  Whether  Ame- 
^ca  has  acted  wisely  in  so  doing,  is  a  question 
which  principally  •concerns  berself.  Her  com- 
merce is  already  annihilated  by  the  ^^mbargo ; 
4roBci  which  she  suffers  more  than  either  of  the 
beUigerents* 

in  the  course  of  the  disputes  between  the  two 
parties  on  their  differences  with  England  and 
France,  th^  have  generally  defended  the  pro- 
-ceedings  of  that  nation  to  whom  they  were  at* 
tached  from  political  or  party  motives ;  but  this 
contest  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  newspaper 
politicians,  and  a  few  factious  demagogues,  mostly 
French  or  British  renegadoes,  whose  inflammatory 
writings  in  favour  of  French  principles  have  been 
imprudently  patronized  by  the  democratic  Ame- 
ricans, and  hence  their  party  has  incurred  the 
aevere  but  just  animadversions  of  the  federalists. 

As  to  the  great  body  of  the  American  people, 
I  firmly  beflieve  they  are  attached  neither  to  En- 
gland nor  France,  further  than  their  own  interest 
leads  them ;  or,  if  any  preference  does  exist,  it  is 
in  favour  of  England,  with  whom  they  traffic  to 
0,  greater  extent  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
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worid,  mad  vnth  wboee  iolweits  tbeir  own  sre  io 
closely  blended, 

Tlieir  peculiar  form  of  govemmeiity  however, 
renders  them  liable  to  be  divided  io  fiivoor  of  < 
or  other  of  their  principal  itateMDeo  who 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  preaideni^. 
Hence  they  become  split  into  parties,  and  range 
themselves  under  their  favourite  leaders*  £wo- 
peans  settled  in  the  country,  as  foreigBen  or 
adopted  citizens,  naturally  attach  themselves  to 
that. side  which  is  most  congenial  to  their  politi- 
cal sentiments ;  and  the  imprudent  length  which 
many  of  them  have  gone  in  divulging  their  opi- 
nions, has  not  only  disgraced  those  who  were 
connected  with  them,  but  has  injured  the 
American  character  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  mi- 
tions. 

An  American  writer,  speaking  of  the  impreaa- 
ment  of  American  seamen  by  the  British  ships 
of  war,  acknowledges  that  protections  are  indis- 
criminately granted  to  foreigners  in  the  American 
service^  **  It  must  not  be  forgotten,^  says  he, 
^*  that  certificates  bearing  testimony  of  a  seaman's 
being  an  American  citi^n  are  very  eamly  obtained 
by  a  little  hard  swearing.  A  dollar  apd  a  fake 
path  very  often  transform  a  foreigner  into  an  Ame- 
rican) *and  if  this  ready-made  countryman  of  ours 
t>e  impressed  ifito  a  British  sjiip^  we  danoour 
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kmcHy  tbobt  the  erority  and  injufltc^  of  ^British 
naval  officers* 

*^  Nut  iminjr  modttis  since,  an  English  lad  not 
quite  ninetoen,  who  had  deserted  from  a  British 
mlm  of  war,  wished  to  go  out  from  New  York  to 
tbe  Eait  Indies,  as  seaman,  with  an  Americaii 
eaiptain,!  The  capfaain  represented  the  danger  of 
his  being  impressed  by  the  British,  and  adrised 
htm  at  all  events  to  go  and  get  a  certificate  of  his 
being  a  native  American.  The  seaman  followed 
tbis  advice^  and  returned  within  a  few  hour?^ 
flourishing  a  certificate  t^tifying  that  he  was  born 
in  America,  The  captain  asked  him  how  he  got 
tt^  The  seaman  told  him,  that  ht  went  into  th^ 
atreet  and  foond  an  Irishman  Whom  he  asked  to 
gq  alottg  with  htm  to  the  proper  oflker,  and  sw^ar 
that  he  was  bom  in  America;  to  which  the  Irish* 
man  agreed,  and  the  sailor  got  the  certificate. 
The  captain  adked  him  how  much  he  gave  the 
Jrisbtlian*  Two  dollars,  says  the  sailor.  That 
vras  too  moeh,S«|llied  the  other,  ypu  shouM  have 
got  him  to  do  it  for  half.  "  Why/*  says  the  sailor, 
^^  I  tried  to  beat  him  down  to  a  dollar;  but  Rb  in*^ 
•isted  upon  it,  that  iftpo  dollars  were  little  enough 
in  all  conscience  for  a  false  oath,  and  that  he 
iroald  not  perjure  himself  for  less!*' 

Speaking  of  the  probability  of  a  war  between 
£iigUihd  and  America^  he  observes,  that  **  no- 
thing is  to  be  feared  from  an  invading  army,  as 


it  would  be  iiseless»  tiiid  mtittend  in  thedertrae* 
tion  of  the  men  who  are  debarked.  No  armjr 
eoyld  |iot.  effiKlually,  and  the  woods  woold  be 
heiiet  with  riflemen :  nor  would  the  British  h^m 
oecasion  to  land  ft  siagle  man  upon  our  coasts ; 
the  bombardment  and  Uyipg  in  ashes  of  all 
our  principal  towns  eouU  be  eflboted  with  die 
utmost  ease ;  because  they  are  entirely  defence* 
less.  But  this  woold  be  a  wanton  aad  ucroeoes* 
saiy  outrage ;  and  the  British  would  most  eflfecr 
tualiy  insure  all  the  advantages  of  the  war  fay 
blockading  all  our  ports,  by  destroying  all  <H»r 
foreign  commerce ;  which  would  abundantly  etK 
rich  them  and  make  uspoor  indeed*  The  foreign 
cemmerce  destroyed,  government  must  derive  its 
leyenues  from  the  farmers;  and  in  what  mvet 
they  pay  the  taxes?  will  it  be  the  rude  produce 
pf  their  land}  will  |he  executiw  subdued  enemy 
with  pQiaioes  and  turnips  f  The  government  may 
issue  its  pjper  money ;  but  I  think,  after  the  ex? 
ftmple  of  the  depreciation  of  pafper^money,  and  its 
ponsequences  during  the  reyoluttonaity  war,  tiie 
people  will  not  be  very  ready  to  j4ace  much  con- 
fidence in  it.  Foreign  loans  she  eadnot  raise  i 
%nd  the  seqoestifition  of  British  prc^rty  will  be 
retaliated.  In  short,  Aqierioa  has  every  thing  tai 
Ipse,  find  Gre^t  Britain  nothing  to  gainP 

Such  are  also  the  opinions  of  all  men  of  wamt 
\^  the  Upited  ^kfttes,    |t  would  ifideed  be  ft  lf|^ 
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fitoiiteble  ^yent  wore  the  two  countries  to  be 
mffiu  infolved  in  a  destructiTe  war,  which  conUi 
beneAt  neither,  and  miMt  be  bighly  rninous  to 
both.  It  wonld  be  a  poor  cootolation  to  iir,  that 
we  had  destroyed  the  commerce  of  that  rising 
country,  .when  we  had  perhaps  ruined  oursekes 
in  the  attempt,  and  converted  the  Amerieans  into 
alemal  enemies.  If  we  think  to  sever  the  Union, 
and  totaka4be  New  England  States  once  more 
under  our  government,  we  shall  find  ourseha 
greatly  mistaken ;  for  any  attempt  of  that  kind 
would  only  tend  to  reconcile  their  differences 
nniong  themselves,  and  join  with  more  unanimity 
against  us,  ^'  Difierenoet,"*  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
^  are  never  so  effectually  laid  asleep  as  by  some 
common  calamity.  An  enemy  tmiia  all  to  whom 
he  threatens  danger.** 

No  form  of  government  in  the  United  States 
can  be  better  adapted  to  our  interests  than  the 
present ;  it  insures  peace  with  other  nations,  and 
lays  claim  to  no  other  aggrandizement  than  that 
which  is  effected  by* fair  commerctal  exertion. 
It  would  be  an  unfortunate  event  for  us,  if  the 
different  States  were  to  fall  out  among  them- 
selves, and  dissolve  the  Union ;  for  the  French 
would  be  more  likely  to  get  a  footing  to  the 
sauthwardj  than  ever  we  should  to  the  nori/u 
ward.  Philanthropy  might  indeed  weep,  if  such 
an  event  was  to  take  place ;  for  that  fine  portion 
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of  the  American  eonticient  woold^  if  divided  ioto 
ieperate  gaverameots,  become  distracted  byjea^ 
lottsiet,  and  fail  a  prey  to  the  iatrigaes  of  fareign 
aationt,  which  might  ultimately  lead  to  their 
•ubjugatioD. 

J  have,  however,  too  high  an  opinion  of  mtr 
government  to  think  that  they  would  e?er  enter 
upon  a  war  with  America,  but  with  the  moat 
heartfelt  regret*  They  muat  know  and  fed  the 
value  of  her  friendship,  and  that  a  war  would 
tneritably  throw  her  into  the  hands  of  France^ 
I  should  also  hope  that  there  is  ik>  rea/ American 
who  would  plunge  his  country  into  a  war  with 
UBy  but  upon  the  most  unavoidable  necessity ; 
nor  that  would  be  vile  enough  to  attempt  to  dis- 
solve  that  Union  of  the  States^  which  has  been 
so  happily  cemented  by  the  great  Washington. 
Were  there  ov^  to  be  found  who  could  be  guilty 
of  such  baseness,  1  should  be  inclined  to  say  with 
one  of  our  poets—- 

<'  Blmi  the  traitor 
And  bis  pemidous  conncih— ^bo  for  wealthy 
For  power,  the  pride  of  greatnt^j  or  revenge^ 
\Vould  plunge  his  native  land  in  civil  wars !  *' 
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It  is  one  of  the  nlisfortuniBs  of  a  statesoOui  a 
hfey  that  he  never  can  possess  the  tmqualified  ap* 


pvobttion  of  the  public ;  for  thete  ever  have  es» 
irt«cl|  and  always  will  exists  a  contrariety  of  aeoti* 
iMBt  and  difference  of  opinion  among  people,  as 
to  the  abilities  of  their  rulers*  A  man  in  pubHe 
life  may  possess  what  is  called  .popularity,  which 
aj^rently  carries  with  it  the  approving  votoe  of 
the  whole:  but  that  is  far  from  being  the  case;  and 
it  has  frequently  happened,  that  the  most  popolar 
character  has  been  compelled  to  drink  the  bitter 
cup  of  humiliation  to  the  very  dregs.  This  is  too 
often  occasioned  by  a  factious  spirit  of  opposition 
on  one  part,  and  a  capricious  desire  of  novelty  on 
the  other*  His  enemies  endeavour  to  deprive  him 
of  his  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into 
power  themselves ;  and  his  friends,  satiated  with 
the  contemplation  of  his  virtues,  or  tired  of  their 
subservience,  are  anxious  to  set  up  a  new  idol  in 
his  place.  Thus  it  is,  that  between  friends  and 
enemies,  the  man  in  public  life,  after  eiyoyiug 
years  of  popularity  and  applause,  often  retires 
from  his  post  with  diminished,  favour  and  reputa^ 
tion.  This  heart-rending  humiliation  is. often 
experienced  in  those  countries  where  public  men 
are  obliged  to  court  the  approbation  of  the  muU 
titude,  rather  than  thiat  of  the  sovereign.  In  re* 
publics  they  have  to  study  the  pleasure  of  the 
people  only ;  in  limited  monarchies  they  have  to 
look  for  approbation  of  their  measures  to  the  king 
as  well  as  the  people:  but  in  despotic  monarchies 
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it  is  sufficient  thak  ^*  Ls  Roi  ue  vsur."^  Siaet 
tbe  establishoiefit  of  mn  independeDt  governmeol 
10  tb€  United  Stipes  of  America,  theie  is  no  co«m- 
tiy  perkapsy  with  the  exception  of  revointiooery 
France,  where  the  caprice  and  vacillation^  the 
pec^le  hafe  been  exhibited  in  a  greater  degree 
than  in  those  States.  They  have  been  tossed  to 
and  fro,  and  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  a  variety  of 
factions  at  different  periods ;  and  are  at  this  day 
separated  into  two  great  parties,  each  of  which  are 
•ubdivided  into  smaller  factions,  under  their  par* 
ticolar  leaders,  who  are  severally  aspiring  to  the 
presidency,  llie  great  Washington,  whom  they 
and  all  the  world  at  one  time  united  to  applaud 
and  honour,  experienced  the  frowns  of  fortune  at 
the  close  of  his  public  career:  he  retired  from  tbe 
presidential  diair  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  dis- 
grace of  losing  the  next  election.  The  subject  of 
the  present,  memoir,  John  Adams,  who  was  one 
of  the  foremost  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  lost  th« 
high  honour  of  a  second  election ;  and  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, though  fortunate  enough  to  leave  behind 
him  a  successor  after  his  own  hearty  yet  retired 
from  office  with  diminished  lustres  he  would 
/lever  have  been  elected  again. 

The  origin  of  the  two  parties  may  be  dated 
from  the  period  of  adopting  the  new  Constitution. 
Peace  had  no  sooner  been  restored  to  the  country, 
jthan  the  Americans  perceived  the  defects  of  theif 


existing  gOTcrnment.  The  powers  of  Congrestf 
were  too  limited;  if  was  evea  ipcapaUe  of  en* 
fereing  obedience  to  its  own  laws ;  for  the  confix 
dence  which  had  been  rqposed  in  it  by  the  people 
during  a  season  of  danger  gradually  subsided,  and 
their  zeal  for  the  common  cause  beoime  sabser*-^ 
Yient  to  their  own  private  interests. 

To  remedy  these  evils^  a  iiew  Constitution  was 
jHToposed  and  adopted  in  1787  and  l/ftS.  It  did 
not,  however^  pass  without  warm  debates,  and  even 
violent  opposition ;  but  it  was  ait  length  carried^ 
upon  the  whole,  by  a  considerable  majority.  The 
friends  of  the  Constitution  called  themselves  fe« 
deralists,  and  distinguished  their  opponents  by 
the  name  of  antifederatists*  The  former  party, 
with  the  best  intentions  of  giving  the  United 
States  a  free  republican  form  of  government,  yet 
were  anxious  to  model  it  upon  the  constitution  of 
England,  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  exorbi- 
tant powers  of  the  monarchical  and  arirtocratical 
parts  of  that  .government.  The  opposite  party, 
on  the  contrary,  were  inclined  to  a  more  limited 
form  of  government,  which  should  put  greater 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  circum- 
scribe  those  of  the  executive.  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  other  leading  characters,  espoused 
this  form  of  government,  as  most  suitable  to  an 
infant  country,  and  more  likely  to  preserve  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  in  defence  of  which  sat 
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SHiob  blood  hftd  been  shed.  They  howetrer  mil'' 
mttted  to  the  sense  of  the  mi^ort^,  which  wa« 
oontidered  as  the  voice  of  the  people ;  but  several 
MaeiMiinents  were  proposed  and  admitted,  bjr 
which  the  Constitution  was  rendered  more  pala* 
table  to  the  dissenting  party^  and  tended  materi* 
ally  to  render  the  great  body  of  the  people  satis-^ 
tied  with  the  new  government. 

The  leaders  of  the  federal  party  consisted  of 
Washington,  Adams>  Hamilton,  Jay,  Ettsiworthy 
atid  others,  who  at  that  time  possessed  the  almost 
unanimoiis  confidence  of  tne  nation,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  difference  of  opinion  that  had  been  ex- 
pressed respecting  the  merits  of  the  new  Constita* 
tion.  It  was  therefore  by  general  consent  that 
Washington  was  elected  jH^ident  for  (bur  years^ 
and  Adams  vice-presid^it.  So  little,  however,  ^ 
political  parties  adhere  to  their  original  principles, 
or  act  from  pure  disinterested  motives,  that  the 
antifederalists,  though  they  submitted  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  new  government,  yet  immediately 
formed  themselves  into  a  party  in  opposition  to 
the  men  who  administered  that  government. 

The  contest  was  not  now  to  preserve  the  libera 
ties  of  the  people;  it  was  for  place  and  power;  and, 
like  our  ministry  and  opposition,  the  fedatilists 
and  their  opponents  were  straggling,  the  one  to 
ceCain  and  the  other  to  obtain  *'  the  loavea  and 
fishes.''   I  must,^  however,  do  the  Americaof  th* 
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justice  ta  vkfs  that  the  emoluioeiiti^ol  «ffioet  touM 
not  be  a  very  tempting  coniaderatioD  with  tbem^ 
Buice  the  salaries  of  the  gaveroinent  pepple  of  thai 
country  are  barely  siifiicieot  for  their  sQpport« 
Ambition  was  ihw  foible,  and  power  their  obj^ei* 
The  character  of  General  Wa^hingtoni  howewr^ 
was  superior  to  either ;  and  even  his  eneoiks  allow 
that  jt  was  with  reluctance  be  quitted  his  retreat 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  to  take  upon  himselC 
the  responsible  duties  of  chief  magistrate.  Like 
the  Romaic  Cincinaatiii^  be  had  reared  from  the 
t4<gUf»  of  war  to  the  bosom  of  hk  family  and  the 
avocations  of  his  form*  There  he  sought  that  re-* 
pose  whioh  was  all  be  asked  after  having  per* 
foriped  the  most  essential  services  for  his  country  t 
b^Ut  1^  iMner  did  the  mioe  ai  the  people  call  oa 
him  for  further  aid,  than  he  hastened  to  comply 
with  their  wishes,  and  display  in  the  cgbiw^  the 
wisdotpu  which  h^  had  before  exhibited  in  the. 
JUJcL 

The  riv^I  leaders  and  their  partisans  were  no 
spon^r  marshalled  in  political  array^  than  the, 
people. proceeded  to  range  themselves  cm  that  sidet 
n^t  coQgenial  to  their  sentiments  or  interests* 
Many>  no  doubt^  acted  from  an  honest  feeling: 
afifid  principle ;  but  more^  in  all  probabiiity,  aufr 
femd  tbem»dvea  to  be. led  away  by  the  first: /w»ir. 
nws  m^tgr  tba(t  caught  their  ear.  *^  Of  all  »kiivls 
oCeiiedulity^*'  vya  •qriebnited  writer^  ^^  the  most. 
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okiliiiifte  mini  woncknrful  is  that  of  poliCtOil  zailols  ^ 
of  OMO  whoj  being  ntunbered  they  know  not  bow 
or  why  in  any  of  the  parties  that  divide  a  sUte^ 
resign  the  use  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  re- 
solire  to  believe  nothing  that  does  not  favour  those 
whom  they  profess  to  follow/' 

Theantifisderalists  had  long  before  accused  the 
opposite  party  with  being  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  England,  and  of  even  being  in  her  pay.  Tbe 
feikralists,  in  their  turn,  aceused  their  opponents 
of  partiality  towards  France,  and  a  desire  to  over- 
turn the  Constitution.  Henee  arose  the  idea  which 
foreigners  have,  that  the  Americans  are  divided 
into  a  French  and  English  party.  The  Union, 
however,  was  going  on  tolerably  well ;  trade  and 
commerce  revived  with  the  estaUishment  of  the 
new  government ;  puUic  credit  was  restored ;  men 
once  more  slept  in  safety,  and  once  more  had  en- 
couragement to  be  industrious*  In  short,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  opposition  party,,  every, 
thii^  seemed  to  promise  a  long  and  uninterrapted 
course  of  hi^piness  to  the  nation,  when  the  French 
rev(diltion  began  that  chastisement  which  the  Rn^ 
ler  of  nations  has  justly  inflicted,  and  is  stiU  in* 
flicting,  on  a  degenerate  and  impious  world*  Ihe 
first  dawn  of  the  French  revolution  was  received 
in  America  ^ith  raptures,  particularly  by  the 
pasty  out  of  power:  indeed,  numbers  of  the  fe* 
deral  party,  who  viewed  the  revolution  in  a  phi- 
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lanthropical  point  of  view,  also  rejoiced- ttk  (W 
liberty  which  the  French  had  obtained,  aiM  johftad 
the  opposite  party  in  their  eongratulations^oaithat 
happy  event.  The  same  honourable' sensaiitois 
were  felt  in  England ;  and  there  were  feW^Vfkm 
did  not  rejoice  at  the  emancipation  of  aneiiltglit- 
ened  people  from  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  a  vicionft 
government :  but  when  France  became  a  pregr-i^ 
all  the  frightful  horrors  of  anarchy  and  civil  war^-^ 

.  *  * 

''  When,  like  a  matron  bateiier'd  hy  her  aons»     '^*jr\  .< 
And  cBsi  beside  some  common  way,  a  ape^tacl^  ^       . « 
Of  horror  and  fright  to  passers  by, 

— She  bled  at  every  vein ; 

When  murders,  rapes,  and  niassacres  prevalfd  J' 
When  churches,  palaces,  and  cities  Uazdd|"  'i'      ^'^ 
Wi^sn  intoleaoe  and  barbariam  triumpk*4»  <   ^  ^r*  T 
And  swept  away  dbdnction  -,  peasants  tro(jL        .     ^     ' 
Upon  the  necks  of  nobles :  low  were  l^d  ; 

The  reverend  crosier  and  the  holy  mitre,  ' 
And  desolation  cover'd  all  the  land  J**       .  "-'v*  ^ 

.'     .!''i    ■     '     * 

when  this  consuming  fire  threatened  W  dfetroy 
every  thing  that  was  valuable  in  ^ociei^j  ^ndWks 
about  to  extend  its  ravages  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  it  then  became  the  duty  of  every  honest  man 
to  endeavour  tp  check  its  progress.  In  EJngl^nd 
its  all-devouring  flames  were  happily  quehched  by 
the  firmness  and  vigilance  of  the  government : 
but  on  the  continent  the  means  opposed  to  if 
being  too  feeble,  almost  every  state  in  Europe 
VOL,  II,  2  C 
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Ml  %  prey  to  ito  violeiice.  America  had  bat  jual 
^merg&i  from  a  kmg  and  paiofal  cobjK<^  ;  aad^ 
Ibftmiiitelj  for  ber,  the  mi^rity  of  tlic  people  fete 
hut  little  ioclinatioii  to  renew  the  acenes  of  4a* 
awtatkm  and  carnage  which  had*  so  recently  con* 
▼ulsed  their  country :  in  fact»  there  was  but  litlle 
for  the  revolutionary  mania  to  work  upon*  "[Die 
American  gofemment  had  been  recently  modelfed 
upon  the  purest  principles  of  republican  freedom; 
yet  the  Jacobinical  principles  of  equality,  and  that 
riciotts  system  of  morality  which  sanctions  the 
foulest  deeds  foi^  the  attainment  of  a  good  end, 
caught  a  strong  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  dissolute 
and  depraved,  and  likewise  of  that  party  which 
had  of^xMed  itself  to  the  existing  order  of  things. 
Theantifederalists  receired  Frencbmen  of  every 
description^  however  vile  their  characters^  with 
open  arms.  Emissaries  of  the  jacobin  govemoient 
of  France  pouted  into  the  oonn^ ;  and  Geae^ 
the  French  minister,  was  intriguing  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  involving  the  States  in  a  war  with  Eng* 
land.  The  antifederalists  now  carried  thdr  anl* 
mosi^  to  their  opponents  too  &r,  and  juattfied  fay 
their  conduct  in  fiivour  of  jacobinism  and  French 
'jrevolutionary  principles  the  animadversions  which 
were  heaped  upon  them  by  the  fedoidists.  The 
latter  no  longer  called  them  antifederalists,  hot 
democrats,  jacobins,  and  traitors ;  and  the  am- 
Viosity  between  them  proceeded  to  the  greatest 
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leoglfai.  The  spifit  of  party  wasexclmlcd  frooir 
no  class  of  society ;  political  intolerance  pi'^ic^edeidif 
to  the  eictrnoie:  even,  frequently,  in  tfae^same 
dwelling  it  was  found  to  be  tbe  greatest ;  and  th^ 
most  diagracefttl  and  batefol  appellations  trera 
BUitually  bestowed  on  each  other.  The  press 
teemed  with  scurrilous  language;  and  jmmphlets'^ 
Mwspapei^;  and  magazines  were  loaded  with  per- 
sonal abuse  and  mutual  recriminations. 

Tbe  spirit  of  faction  at  length  became  so  vio- 
lent, that  strong  measures  were  resorted  to  1m^  the 
isderaltstf  9  who  were  then  in  powen*  ^n^,  th^ 
French  minister,  wasnleprived  of.his  fiincttgns-; 
Edmund  Randolph,  who  afterwards  intrigued 
withFauchet  (CienetV  successor),  was  disgractedi 
and  Mr.  Jeflbrsoa,  aflber  serving  the  office dof. vice- 
president  for  a  short  peiiod,  finding  his.measurcfii 
opposed  in  tbe  council,  withdrew  to  mature  his 
fcbemfes  for  attaining  the  presidency.  These  acts 
of  the  federal  government  caused  great  discontent 
amcmg  the  opposite  party,  which  was  heightened 
by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  public  accounts,  and 
tbe  neceesity  of  imtposing  texes  upon  the  peoples 
these,  together  mth  Ja/s  treaty,  the  sedition  and 
alien  billa^  and  the  attempt  to  raise  a  standing 
army,  diminished  Washington's  popularity,  oo- 
oasioned  the  western  insurrections,  eventually 
threw  Mr.  Adams  and  the  federalists  out  of  poweis 
3C2 
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and  raUed  Mr.  Jefferson  and  bis  friends  to  the 
govern  men  t« 

Mr.  Adams's  public  career  is  so  connected  with 
the  brief  account  wbich  I  have  given  of  the  two 
parties  who  divide  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  life  of  one  is  the  history  of  the  other.  In 
order,  however,  to  ascertain  Mr.  Adamses  talents 
and  abilities  for  the  high  office  which  he  held  as 
president  of  the  United  States,  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  into  some  of  the  particulars  of  his  character 
and  conduct  while  in  that  office.  I  cannot  do 
this  better  than  by  availing  myself  of  the  opinions 
of  the  late  General  Hamilton,  who  belonged  to 
the  federal  party,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Washington.  It  appears  that  in  179^»  when 
Washington  declined  standing  any  more  for  the 
Presidency,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  his  suffering  the  humiliation  of 
losing  the  election,,  the  federal  party  were  di« 
vided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney.  Adams's  par- 
tisans wished  to  prevent  Pinckney  from  having  an 
equal  number  of  votes  with  the  man  of  their  par- 
ticular choice,  and  .by  this  means  to  exclude  him 
from  all  chance  of  the  Presidency.  Others  thought 
that  Pinckney  was  entitled  to  at  least  equal  sup- 
port with  Adams :  amongst  these  was  Mr.  Ha- 
milton^ who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Pinck« 
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liey,  Mid  who^  having  on  that  account  been  much 
calumniated  by  Adams  and  bis  party^  published 
a  letter  in  justification  of  his  own  conduct.  As 
thisi  letter  will  afford  the  reader  an  insight  into 
the  views  of  the. parties  in  that  country,  and  the 
method  in  which  they  manage  an  election,  t  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  lay  beforp  him  an  extract  of 
the  most  interesting  parts.  General  Hamilton 
was  one  of  the  most  impartial  and  gentlemanly 
characters  among^the  leaders  of  the  revolution  ; 
greatly  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  esteemed  evea 
by  his  enemies.  His  sentiments  respecting  Mr. 
Adams  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the  effu- 
sions of  a  man^who  felt  himself  ill-treated,  but 
who  scorned  to  speak  unjustly  even  of  his  calum- 
niators. 

*'  Not  denying  to  Mr.  Adams  patriotism,  inte- 
grity, and  even  talents  of  a  c*ertain  kind,  I  should 
be  deficient  in  candour  were  1  to  conceal  the  con* 
victio»  that  be  does  not  possess  the  talents  adapted 
to  the  administration  of  government,  and  that 
there  are  great  and  intrinsic  defects  in  his  cha- 
racter, which  unfit  him  for  the  ofiice  of  chief  ma- 
gistrate. 

"  Strong  evidence  of  some  traits  of  this  cha- 
raoter  is  to  be  found  in  a  journal  of  Mr.  Adams, 
which  was  sent  to  Congress  during  that  gentle- 
nian's  mission  at  the  court  of  France.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  journal  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
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remained  in  my  memoiy;  bot  I  recollaet  one 
which  may  serve  as  a  sample :  being  among  the 
guests  invited  to  dine  with  the  Count  de  Ver* 
gennes,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  AdMM 
thought  fit  to  give  a  specimen  of  Aniericaii  po« 
(iteness,  by  coBducting  Madame  de  Vergeunes  to 
dinner.  In  the  way  she  was  pleased  to  make  re- 
tribution in  the  current  coin  of  French  politeness, 
by  saying  to  him  ^  Monsieur  Adams^  txms  Sies  k 
Washington  de  negociaiion.*  iStating  the  ioci* 
dent,  he  makes  this  comment  upon  it :  ^'  Tbese 
people  have  a  very  pretty  knack  of  paying  com* 
pliments  :**  he  might  also  have  added,  They  have 
a  very  dexterous  knack  of  disguising  a  sarcasm* 

"  The  opinion,  however,  which  I  have  avowed, 
did  not  prevent  my  entering  cordially  into  the 
plan  of  supporting  Mr.  Adams  for  the  office  of 
Vice-president  of  the  new  Constitution  (in  1788)» 
I  still  thought  that  he  had  high  claims  upon  the 
public  gratit^ude,  and  possessed  substantial  worth 
of  character,  which  might  atone  for  some  great 
defects.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  well  known 
that  he  was  a  favourite  of  New  England ;  and  it 
was  obvious  that  his  union  with  General  Wash- 
ington would  tend  to  give  the  government,  in  its 
outset,  all  the  strength  which  it  could  derive  from 
the  character  of  the  two  principal  magistrates. 
But  it  was  deemed  an  essential  point  of  caution  to 
take  care  that  accident,  or  an  intrigue  of  the  op« 


^08er§-of -government,  should  not  raise  Mr.  Adami 
instead  of  General  Washington  to  the  first  plaeew 
This  evety  friend  of  the  government  would  have 
eoDsidered  aa«  disastrous  event;  as  well  because 
it  wottld  have  displayed  a  caprieioos  operation  of 
the  aysteofi,  in  elevating  to  the  first  station  a  man 
intended  for  the  second ;  as  because  it  was  con« 
ceived  that  the  incomparable  superior  weight  and 
transcendent  popularity  of  General  Washington 
rendered  his  presence  at  the  head  of  the  govern* 
ment,  in  its  first  organization,  a  matter  of  primary 
and  indispensable  importance.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  a  few  votes  should  be  diverted  from 
Mr.  Adams  to  other  persons,  so  as  to  insure  to 
General  Washington  a  plurality. 

*'  Great  was  my  astonishment,  and  equally  great 
my  regret,  when  afterwards  I  learnt  from  persons 
of  unquestionable  veras:ity,  thatMn  Adams  had 
complained  of  unfair  treatment  in  not  having  been 
permitted  to  take  an  equal  chance  with  General 
fVashingtony  by  leaving  the  votes  to  an  uninflu- 
enced current. 

-"  The  extreme  ^otism  of  the  temper  which 
could  blind  a  man  to  considerations  so  obvious  as 
those  that  had  recommended  the  course  pursued, 
cannot  be  enforced  by  my  comment.  It  exceeded 
all  that  I  imagined,  and  showed,  in  too  strong  a 
light,  that  the  vanity  which  I  have  ascribed  to  him 
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exkftfid  to  a  degrte  tiiat  rendered  it  more  than  a 
harmieM  foible. 

^^  The  epoch  at  length  arrived  when  the  retread 
of  General  Washington  (in  1796)  made  it  neoes* 
sary  to  6x  upon  a  sucoeasor.  By  this  time  men 
of  principal  influence  in  the  federal  party,  whose 
situations  had  led  them  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Adam8*8  cliaracter,  began  to  enter- 
tain serious  doubts  about  his  fitness  f^r  the  station; 
yet  his  pretensions,  in  several  respects,  were  so 
strong,  that  after  mature  reflection  they  thought 
it  better  to  indulge  their  hopes  than  listen  to  their 
fears.  To  this  conclusion  the  desire  of  preserving 
harmony  in  the  federal  party  was  a  weighty  in- 
ducement. Accordingly  it  was  determined  to 
support  Mr.  Adams  for  the  chief  magistracy. 

^'  It  was  evidently  of  much  consequence  to  have 
an  eminer\t  federalist  Vice-president.  Mr. Thomas 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  was  selected  for  this 
purpose.  This  gentleman,  too  little  known  in  the 
north,  had  been  all  his  lifetime  distinguished  in 
the  south  for  the  mildness  and  amiableness  of  his 
manners,  the  rectitude  and  purity  of  his  morals^ 
and  the  soundness  and  correctness  of  his  under- 
standing, accompanied  by  an  habitual  discretion 
and  self-command,  which  has  often  occasioned  a 
parallel  to  be  drawn  between  him  and  the  vene- 
rated Washington.     In  addition  to  these  recom- 
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mendationsy  he  had  been  during  a  critical  period 
our  minister  at  the  court  of  London,  and  recently 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain ;  and  ia 
both  these  trusts  he  had  acquitted  himself  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  parties.  _  With  the  court  of 
Spain  he  had  effected  a  treaty,  which  removed  all 
the  thorny  subjects  of  contention  that  had  so 
long  threatened  the  peace  of  the  two  countries, 
and  stipulated  for  the  United  States,  on  their 
southa'D  frontier^  and  on  the  Mississippi,  advan- 
tages of  real  magnitude  and  importance. 
.  "  Well-informed  men  knew  that  the  event  oC 
the  election  was  extremely  problematical ;  and 
while  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  predicted  his 
success  with  sanguine  confidence,  his  opposers 
feared  that  be  might  have  at  least  an  equal  chance 
with  any  federal  candidate. 

"  To  exclude  him  was  deemed,  by  the  fede- 
ralists, a  primary  object.  Those  of  them  who 
possessed  the  best  means  of  judging,  were  of  opi- 
nion that  it  was  iar  less  important  whether  Mr. 
Adams  or  Mr.  Pinckney  was  the  successful  can« 
didate,  than  that  Mr.  Jefferson  should  not  be  the 
person  ;  and  on  this  principle  it  was  understood 
among  them  that  the  two  first-mentioned  gentle- 
men should  be  equally  supported,  leaving  to  ca- 
sual accessions  of  votes  in  favour  of  one  or  the 
other,  to  turn  the  scale  between  them. 

*^  In  this  plan  I  united  with  good  faith^  in  the 
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fefolotioci  to  whidi  I  tmipiiloiiflljr  adhered^  of 
giving  to  each  eradidttte  an  eqod  snpport.  TUi 
was  done  wherever  my  influence  extended;  as 
was  more  particalarly  manifested  in  the  stale  oC 
New  York,  where  all  the  electors  were  my  warm 
personal  or  political  friends,  and  all  gave  a  con* 
carrent  vote  for  the  two  federal  candidates. 

^  It  is  true,  that  a  faithfal  ezecntion  of  this 
plan  would  have  given  Mr.  Pinckney  a  somewhit 
better  chance  than  Mr.  Adams ;  nor  shall  it  be 
concealed  that  an  issue  favourable  to  the  former 
would  not  have  been  disagreeable  to  me ;  as  in- 
deed I  declared  at  that  time  in  the  circles  of  my 
confidential  friends.  The  considerations  which 
had  reconciled  me  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Pinckney 
were  of  a  nature  exclusively  public ;  they  resulted 
from  the  disgusting  egotism,  the  distempered 
jealousy,  and  the  ungovernable  indiscretion  of 
Mr.  Adams*s  temper,  joined  to  some  doubts  of 
the  correctness  of  his  maxims  of  administration. 
Though  in  matters  of  finance  he  had  acted  with 
the  federal  party ;  yet  he  had  more  than  onoe 
broached  theories  at  variance  with  his  practice; 
and  in  conversation  he  repeatedly  made  excursions 
into  the  field  of  foreign  politics,  which,  alarmed 
the  friends  of  the  prevailing  system. 

"  The  plan  of  giving  equal  support  to  the  two 
federal  candidates  was  not  pursued.  Personal  uU 
tachment  for  Mr.  Adams,  especially  in  the  New 
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England  SUtes,  canted  a  number  of  votes  to  be 
withheld  from  Mr.  Pinckney^  and  thrown  away* 
The  result  was,  that  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  Pre« 
sident  by  a  majority  of  only  two  rotes,  and  Mr* 
Jefierson  Vtce-president 

^^  This  issue  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
plan  which  had  been  abandoned^  and  how  greatly, 
in  departing  from  it^  the  cause  hid  been  sacrificed 
to  the  man*  But  for  a  sort  of  miracle  the  depar« 
ture  would  have  made  Mr.  Jefferson  President* 
No  one^  sincere  in  the  opinion  that  this  gentleman 
was  an  ineligible  and  dangerous  candidate,  can 
liesitate  in  pronouncing,  that  in  dropping  Mr. 
Pinckney  too  much  was  put  at  hazard ;  and  that 
those  who  promoted  the  other  course  acted  with 
prudence  and  propriety. 

^^  It  is  to  this  circumstance  of  the  equal  support 
of  Mr.  Pinckney  that  we  are  in  a  great  measure  to 
refer  the  serious  schism  which  has  grown  up  in  the 
federal  party.  Mr.  Adams  never  could  forgive  the 
men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  plan,  though 
it  embraced  some  of  his  most  partial  admirers.  He 
had  discovered  bitter  aninK)sity  against  several  of 
them.  Against  me  his  rage  has  been  so  vehe- 
ment  as  to  cause  him  more  than  once  to  forget  the 
decorum  which,  in  his  situation,  ought  to  have 
been  an  inviolable  law.  It  will  not  appear  an 
exaggeration  to  those  who  have  studied  his  cha- 
racter^ to  suppose  that  he  is  capable  of  being 


alienated  from  a  syfttend  to  which  he  has  been 
attached,  becanee  it  is  upheld  by  men  ^om  he 
hates."* 

We  now  come  to  a  review  of  Mr.  Adams's  con- 
duct as  President:  the  ojNnions  are  thus  stated 
by  Mr.  Hamilton : 

"  It  will  be  recollected,  that  General  Charles 
C.  Pinckney,  the  brother  of  Thomas,  had  be^ 
deputed  by  President  Washington  as  successor  to 
Mr.  Munroe  at  Paris,  and  hdd  been  refused  to  be 
feceived  by  the  French  government  in  his  quality 
of  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  As  a  final  effort  of 
accommodation,  and  as  a  mean,  in  case  of  failure^ 
of  enlightening  and  combining  the  public  opinion, 
k  was  resolved  to  make  another  and  a  more 
solemn  experiment  in  the  form  of  a  commission 
of  three.  This  measure  (with  some  objections  to 
the  detail)  was  approved  by  all  parties;  by  the 
ant i federalists,  because  they  thought  no  evil  so 
great  as  a  rupture  With  France;  by  the  federalists, 
because  it  was  their  system  to  avoid  war  with 
every  power,  if  it  could  be  done  without  the  sa- 
crifice of  essential  intierests,  or  absolute  humilia- 
tion. 

"  The  expediency  of  the  step  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Adams  through  a  federal  channel,  a  consi- 
derable time  before  he  determined  to  take  it.  He 
hesitated  whether  it  could  be  done,  after  theje- 
jection  of  General  Pinckney^   without  national 
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debasement.  The  doubt  was  an  hononTable  oae; 
it  was  afterwards  very  properly  surrendered  to 
the  cogent  reasons  which  pleaded  for  a  further 
expert  oient. 

"  The  event  of  this  experiment  is  fresh  in  our 
recollection.  Our  envoys,  like  oar  minister,  were 
rejected.  Tribute  was  demanded  as  a  preltmi* 
nary  to  negotiation.  To  their  immortal  honour^ 
though  France  at  the  time  was  ])roudly  trium^^ 
phant,  they  repelled  the  disgraceful  preleosibn^ 
This  conduct  x)f  the  French  government,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  despotic  iiisoleni:0 
or  unblushing  corruption  was  most  prominent, 
electrified  the  American  people  with  a  becoming 
indignation;  In  vain  the  partisans  of  France  at- 
tempted to  extenuate.  The  public  voice  was  di- 
stinct and  audible.  The  nation*  disdaining  so  foot 
an  overture,  was  ready  to  encounter  the  worst 
consequences  of  resistance.  « 

"  Without  imitating  the  flatterers  of  Mr. 
Adams,  who  attribute  to  him  the  whole  merit  oC 
producing  the  ^rit  which  appeared  in  the  com* 
munity,  it  shaU  with  cheerfulness  be  aeknow-> 
ledged,  that  he  took  upon  the  occasion  a  manly 
and  courageous  lead;  that  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  rouse  the  pride  of  the  nation;  to  inspire  it  witbt 
a  just  sense  of  the  injuries  and  outrages  which  it 
had  experienced,  and  to  dispose  it  to  a  Arm  and 
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nagnanimow  restttanee ;  and  that  his  efibrto  con* 
tribnted  materially  to  the  end. 

^^  The  ktter  conduct  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  the 
vacillating  measures  which  he  adopted,  with  re« 
spect  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Murray  as  envoy 
to  the  French  republic,  and  afterwards  sending 
three  others  to  supplicate  at  the  feel  of  a  set  of 
demagogues,  was  a  painful  contrast  te  his  coon 
mencement.  Its  effects  sunk  the  tone  of-  &e 
public  mind;  impaired  the  confidence  of^e 
friends  of  the  government  in  the  executive  chief; 
distracted  the  public  opinion ;  unnerved  the  public 
councils ;  sowed  the  seeds  of  discord  at  botn^ 
and  lowered  the  reputation  of  the  government 
abroad. 

^^  Very  different  from  the  practice  of  Mr.  Adams 
was  tliat  of  the  modest  and  sage  Washii^ton. 
He  consulted  much,  pondered  much,  resolved 
slowly,  resolved  surely:  and  as  sonely  Mr.  Adams 
might  have  benefited  by  the  advice  of  his  mini- 
•ters.  The  stately  system  of  not  c^nsultiag 
ministers  is  likely  to  have  a  further  disadvantage. 
It  will*  tend  to  exclude  from  places  of  primaiys 
trust,  the  men  most  fit  to  occopy  them. 

^*  Few  and  feeble  are  the  interested  indooeoMnts 
to  accept  a  place  in  our  administration.  F»  from 
being  lucrative,  there  ts  not  one  which  will  notr 
involve  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  every  kmieit  man  of 


pfe*eniineiit  taknts.  And  has  not  experience 
shown^  that  he  must  be  fortunate  indeed,  if  evea 
the  successful  execution  of  his  task  can  secure  to 
him  consideration  and  feme  ?  Of  a  large  harvest 
of  obloquy  he  is  sure/' 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hamilton  respect* 
ing  the  character  and  public  conduct  of  Mr« 
Adams.  The  aentiments  of  a  man  so  much  re« 
spected^  and  so  well  informed  of  all  the  springs 
which  set  in  motion  the  grand  political  machine 
of  the  United  States^  are  invaluable,  and  leave 
the  biographer  of  Mr.  Adams  but  little  to  urg^ 
in  his  defence. 


AARON  BURR. 

This  enterprising  character  was  born  at  Prince* 
town.  New  Jersey,  about  the  year  1  *jbb.  He  began 
bis  career  under  Arnold,  at  the  cMimencemeat 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  that  officer  with 
hit  little  corps  set  out  upon  his  Quixotic  expedi* 
tion  to  Canada.  Burr  accompanied  the  army  «• 
a  volunteer;  and  after  traversing  an  immense 
wilderness  for  several  weeks,  they  arrived,  in  m 
&mished  condition,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quebec,  about  the  latter  end  of  November  \^^b^ 
Here  they  found  themselves  at  the  beginning  pf 
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winter  in  that  bleak  region^  without  tents,  pro« 
visions,  horses,  or  artillery,  in  the  face  o^a  forini* 
dable  fortress!  A  storm,  however,  in  addition  to 
contrary  winds,  delayed  the  passage  of  the  river; 
and  alone  prevented  this  little  army,  consisting 
scarcely  of  five  hundred  men,  from  assailing  and 
perhaps  carrying  the  town  when  they  first  came 
in  sight;  for,  so  unexpected  was  their  arrival,  that 
not  more  than  fifty  regular  troops  were  at  that 
time  in  the  garrison. 

Disappointed  in  this  object,  and  having  given 
time  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  English  general^ 
to  form  the  inhabitants  into  a  body  of  -militia^ 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  Montgomery,  who  was  expected  froni  Mont-^ 
real.     This  able  leader,  having  left  a  detachment 
for  the  security  of  that  city,  made  his  appearance 
towards  the  close  of  December,     His  force,  lioi^^ 
ever,  was  not  much  superior  to  Arnold's,  except 
in  some  small  pieces  of  artillery.     When  th^se 
two  adventurous  commanders  united  their  means, 
they  found  they  were  small  indeed;  but  they 
were  all  they  had  to  expect :  a  desperate  assault 
on  the  town  was  therefore  the  only  chance  of  suc- 
cess left  them.     It  was  the  dead  of  winter;  the 
•now  covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  five  or 
aix  feet;  the  river  was  frozen  over;  supplies  of 
provisions  were  precarious:  they  must  either  con- 
quer or  retreat^  and  that  too  without  delay ! 
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to  the  niean  tiibe  Burr  attached  himself  to 
(jleneral  Montgomery  in  quality  of  aide-de-camp^ 
and  the  isiue  of  their  assault  upon  Quebec  is  well 
known.  His  commander  and  two  officers  of  the 
tthff  were  killed  in  the  action;  Arnold  wto 
wounded^  and  near  half  the  troops  were  tnade 
prisoners  in  the  town.  The  remainder,  after  oo- 
eopying  the  lower  town  for  two  or  three  days^ 
were  dislodged,  and  retreated  to  the  general  hos* 
pital,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  still 
kept  up  a  menacing  attitude  daring  the  rest  of 
the  winter ;  stopping  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
converting  the  siege  into  a  species  of  blockade^ 
which  gave  the  garrison  considerable  annoyance* 
Borr  remained  with  the  northern  army,  sharing 
all  its  fortunes;  which^  during  the  next  campaign 
in  1776^  were  rather  honourable  than  brilliant. 
During  this  time  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  and  his  fellow-soldiers,  however, 
had  only  to  wait  the  succeeding  year  for  the  turn* 
ing  of  the  scale.  In  the  campaign  of  1 777  Burr 
served  in  the  army  of  General  Gates,  and  was 
present  at  the  various  actions  preceding  the  con«* 
vention  of  Saratoga,  when  they  were  gratified 
beyond  measure  by  the  capture  of  the  whole 
British  army  under  General  Burgoyne. 

Colonel  Burr  afterwards  returned  to  his  native 
State,  New  Jersey,  with  that  portion  of  the 
northern  army  whidi  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
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Getiertl  Washin^on  during  his  operttions  la 
1778  and  ^779:  while  there,  he  perform^  some 
exploits  as  a  partisan,  but  of  no  great  moment  in 
the  general  result  of  the  national  contest. 

Fatigued^  or  disgusted  with  ia  martial  life,  he 
left  the  army  in  1779,  ^^^  w^'^'  ^^  study  law 
^nder  Mr.  Hosmer  of  Connectitut  At  the  con- 
4:lusion  of  the  war  he  settled  at  New  York,  an4 
commenoed  his  practice  in  that  city ;  and,  as  one 
of  his  biographers  observes,  ^^  that  no  means 
might  be  wanting  to  enable  him  to  serve  his  conn* 
try  in  every  duty  of  a  good  citizen,  he  married 
about  the  same  time  a  very  amiable  womatn.** 
She  was  a  young  widow,  the  relict  of  General 
Prevost,  a  British  officer,  who  had  served  ^nd 
died  in  Florida..  This  lady  did  not  live  many 
years  after  her  second  alliance;  but  left  Mr.  Burr 
one  child,  a  daughter,  now  married  to  Mr.  Alktoa 
.of  South  Carolina.  She  also  bequeathed  to  bis 
care  a  son  by  her  former  husband ;  to  whom  Mr. 
Burr  has  the  merit  of  baving  given  an  excellent 
education. 

^  Mr.  Burr  had  not  long  settled  at  New  York, 
before  his  talents  raised  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
'people.  His  eloquence,  which  was  of  the  bril- 
liant and  insinuating  kind,  was  no  sooner  heard 
in  a  court  of  justice,  than  he  was  recognised  as 
standing  either  at  or  near  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession.   He  might  doubtless  have  enriched  b»n> 
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kfelF  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  had  he  pursued  it 
with  diligence  and  lived  with  ceccmomj ;  but  he 
possessed  a  taste  for  expense,  which,  together  witfe 
some  unlucky  speculations  in  land  or  other  things 
foreign  to  his  profession,  have  kept  his  fortune  itf 
a.  state  of  mediocrity ^  Another  circumstance  that 
militated  against  the  accumulation  of  wealth  was^ 
the  strong  ambition  which  he  evinced  to  fioure  in 
the  higher  stations  of  legislation  and  government; 
ecnployments  which  in  that  country  can  yield  no 
profit.  He  was  early  and  often  elected  to  the  le- 
gislative assembly  of  the  State,  and  several  timee 
delegated  to  Congress ;  and  for  a  man  who  had 
no  trace  of  family  connexion  in  the  State  where 
he  lived,  and  who  had  no  fortune  either  to  stand 
m  the  place  of  merit,  or,to  help  to  set  it  off,  his 
success  in  rising  to  the  highest  and  most  confiden- 
tial post  is  surely  no  small  proof  of  talent^  if  not 
of  virtue. 

At  the  election  for  president  and  vice-president 
in  1801,  he  was  gratified  by  being  chosien  to  fill 
the  office  of  the  latter,  and  by  a  singular  contest 
between  the  different  States  he  narrowly  missed 
the  chance  of  being  elected  president.  Some 
persbns  have  ascribed  an  unfair  action  to  Burr  pri 
that  occasion;  but,  as  it  has  never  been  substan- 
tiated, it  can.  be  considered  jonly  as  an  idle  rumour* 

Notwithstanding  this  sudden  elevation.  Burr 
had  the  mortijQcation  to  find  after  a  short  tim« 
2D3 
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that  his  popularity  decliDed  rather  than  increased^ 
His  vanity  and  ambition^  no  doubt,  tended  consU 
derably  to  alienate  the  affections  of  those  who  had 
supported  him  on  accocint  of  his  extraordinary 
lalents ;  and  the  insinuations  of  his  enemies  also 
aoateriaily  contributed  to  sink  htm  in  the  fevour 
^  the  people.  Seeing,  therefore,  very  little  pro- 
bability of  being  again  elected  to  the  office  of 
Ytce-president,  be  declared  himself  candidate  for 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1804.  In 
this,  however,  he  did  not  succeed,  being  opposed 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  republicans^  and  by  all 
the  federalists. 

During  the  canvass  previous  to  the  election,  it 
seems  that  General  Hamilton  had  made  some  free 
observations  on  the  political  and  moral  character 
of  Burr,  probably  with  a  view  to  defeat  his 
election.  These  afterwards  found  their  way  into^ 
ihe  newspapers,  and  gave  rise  to  that  duel  which 
termini^ed  in  the  death  of  the  General,  and  in 
the  flight  of  Burr. 

Having  escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice  iu 
New  York,  Burr  had  the  temerity  to  make  hb 
a{^pearance  at  Philadelphia ;  but  finding  that  the 
public  indignation  was  loudly  expressed  against 
him,  he  retired  to  the  State  of  Temiessee,  where 
he  was  a  land-holder.  There  he  remained  in 
safety,  the  victim  of  his  resentment  being  little 
known  in  tliat  part  of  the  Union ;  but  the  roost 
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flagrant  Tiolatton  of  the  public  fSeeling^  was  the 
glaring  fiict  of  his  continuing  to  exercise  the 
fui^tions  of  his  office  as  vice-president,  though  a 
warrant  of  one  of  the  States  was  in  force  to  appre-^ 
hend  him !  After  the  clamours  against,  hioa  had 
somewhat  subsided,  he  ventured  from  his  retreat, 
and  was  repeatedly  seen  in  the  vice- presidential 
chair,  without  any  other  notice  than  the  whispers 
of  resentment  among  the  auditors  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Senate  chamber.  It  is  said  that  he  even 
pesided  during  the  whole  of  the  trial  of  the  vane* 
rable  Judge  Chace^  who  was  afterwards  proved  to 
be  more  innocept  than  those  who  sat  in  judgement 
on  him. 

When  his  official  term  expired,  Burr  withdrew 
to  his  estate  in  Tennessee,  and  there  matured 
those  plans  which  his  enterprising  and  ambitious 
mind  had  projected  for  the  subjugation  of  Mexico 
and  otherparts  of  the  Spanish  possessions;  though, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  they  were  secretly 
intended  for  the  separation  of  the  Union.  The 
facts  and  circumstances  respecting  this  extraordi- 
nary affair  are  so  recent,  and  have  been  so  repeat- 
edly detailed  in  the  public  prints,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  enter  into  a  loqg  history  of  the 
subject:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  collecting  a 
number  of  adventurers  like  himself,  of  desperate 
fortune,  and  forming  a  magazine  of  stores,  arms^ 
and  provisions^  his  plans  wer^  frustrated  by  the 
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interference  of  the  govern ment ;  and  he^  together 
with  hia  associates,  was  apprehended  and  brought 
to  trial.  No  suflicient  proof  of  treason,  however^ 
could  be  adduced  against  them,  and  they  were 
liberated  upon  bail.  Since  then,  Burr  retired  to 
some  more  distant  pari  of  the  Union,  perhaps  to 
form  schemes  of  greater  magnitude,  and  provide 
the  means  for  carrying  them  into  execution. 
Latterly  he  visited  Europe,  submitted  some  pro* 
jects  to  the  British  ministry,  and  afterwards  went 
to  France,  where  he  remained  in  1812. 


MR.  BLANNERHASSET. 

Among  the  deluded  victims  of  Burr's  unprin- 
cipled designs,  is  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Blannerhasset,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  fled  from 
the  storms  of  his  own  country  to  enjoy  the  hap- 
piness of  a  quiet  retreat  in  the  interior  of 'Ame- 
rica. With  a  moderate  fortune,  a  cultivated  mind, 
and  an  amiable  wife,  he  sought  retirement  on  the 
banks  of 'the  Ohio;  andf  until  Aaron  Burr  intro- 
duced himself  to  his  acquaintance,  he  had  never 
experienced  one  unhappy  moment.  The  cruelty 
and  infamy  of  Burr's  proceedings,  which  occa- 
sioned the  fall  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman  from 
a  state  of  affluence  find  happiness  to  poverty  and 
despair,  have  been  so  ably  depictured  by  Mr, 
V^ift,  one  of  the  counsellors  on  Buff's  triaV  that 


I  fibouki  do  him  injustice  were  I  to  desoribe  tbedi: 
iaany  other  language  than  his  owq.  I  shall  leave; 
the  reader  to  make  his  own  commenta  on  such 
vile  and  atrocious  conduct.     .        »  * 

Mr.  Wirt,  s|^aking  of  the  daring  violation  of 
the  lawjs  of  the  country,  of  which  Burr  had  been 
gMllty,  a<id  his  infamy  in  endeavouring  to  shift 
the  btanae  from  himself  to  Blannerhasset,  ex* 
claims^  '^  Who  then  is  Aaron  Bprr,  in  the  part 
which  he  has  borne  in  this  transaction  r  He  is  it$ 
author,  its  projector,  its  active  executor.  Bold^ 
ardent,  restless,  aspiring,  his  brain  conceived  it, 
his  hand  brought  it  into  action.  Beginning  his 
operations  in  New  York,  he  associated  with  him 
men  whose  wealth  is  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds^  Possessed  of  the  main  spring,  his  per- 
80oal  labour  contrives  all  the  machinery.  Per- 
vafling  the  continent  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  he  dntws  into  his  plan,  by  every  allure- 
ment which  he  can  contrive,  men  of  all  ranks 
and  all  description^.  To  youthful  ardour,  be 
presents  danger  and  glory  ;  to  an^bition, .  rank^ 
titles,  and  honour ;  to  avarice,  mines  of  Mexico. 
To  eaeli  person  whom  he  addresses  he  presents 
thevobject  adapted  to  his  taste ;  his  recruiting  of- 
ficers are  appointed ;  men  are  engaged  through- 
out the  ccmtinent:  civil  life  is  indeed  quiet  upon 
ita  surface,  but  in  its  bosom  this  man  has  cop- 
kived  to  deposit  the  materials  with  whiph  the 
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ilightest  touch  of  his  nmteh  prodoees  mn  csfdo* 
fion.  All  this/  hn  restless  ambition  oontmred; 
and  in  the  aotamn  of  IS06  he  goes,  for  the  hat 
time,  to  apply  this  match.  On  this  e^ciursioa  be 
meets  witii  Blannerhasset. 

f'  Who  is  Blannerhasset?  A  native  of  Irdand, 
t  man  of  letters,  who  fled  from  the  storms  of  bit 
own  country  to  find  quiet  in  ours.  His  history 
shows  (hat  war  is  not  the  patural  elem^&t  of  his 
tnind;  if  it  had  been,  he  never  would  1mv« 
fchanged  Ireland  for  America.  So  fsr  is  an  army 
from  furnishing  the  society  natural  and  pvopev 
for  Mn  Blannerhasset^s  character,  that  he  i^red 
from  the  population  of  the  Athintic  States^  awl 
sought  (}uiet  and  solitude  in  the  bosom  of  oo? 
western  forests.  But  he  carried  with  himtaal;e> 
spience^  an(l  wealth ;  *  and  lo!  the-desert  smilaik' 
Possessing  himself  of  a  beautiful  island  in  the 
Ohio^  he  rears  upoq  it  a  palace,  and  decorttes  it 
tvith  every  embellishment  of  fancy.  A  sbtob* 
bery  that  {Bhenstqne  might  hftve  envied,  blooass 
aroupd  hini ;  music  that  might  haye  ^harmed 
Calliope  and  her  nymphs,  is  his;  an  eitensiva 
library  spreads  its  treasurei  before  him ;  a  philo- 
aophical  apparatus  offi^rs  to  hiip  all  the  secreli 
and  mysteries  of  nature :  peace,  tranquillity,  and 
innocence  sp^d  their  miiigled  delights  aroim^ 
him ;  and,  to  crown  the  enchantment  of  the  aoena^ 
H  wife^  who  is  said  to  be  lovely  beyond  b^  ^^ 
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iM  graced  with  e?efy  ftccomplisbment  that  can 
randfr  it  irretistible,  hiul  Uested  bim  with  ba? 
love,  and  made  him  father  of  her  children* 

^*  The  evidence  would  convince  you,  Sir,  that 
this  18  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  real  life.    In  the 
inidat  of  all  this  peace,  this  innocence,  and  thi$ 
tranquillity,-r-this  feast  of  the  mind,  this  pure 
banquet  of  the  heart,— the  destroyer  comes — he 
comes  to  tuni  bis  paradise  into  a  hell : — ^yet  the 
flowers  do  not  wither  at  his  approach ;  and  na 
monitory,  shuddering  through  the  bosom  of  their 
unfortunate  possessors  warns  him   of  the  ruin 
that  is  coming  upon  him.     A  stranger  presents 
himself.     Introduced   to  their  civilities  by  the 
high  rank  which  he  had  lately  held  in  his  coun* 
try,  he  soon  finds  his  way  to  their  hearts  by  the 
dignity  and  elegance  of  his  demeanour,  the  light 
and  beauty  of  his  conversation,  and  the  seductive 
|md.  &8cinating  power  of  his  address.     The  con- 
quest was  not  a  d^fBcult  one.     Innocence  is  ever 
pimple  find  credulous  :  conscious  of  no  design  it* 
aelf,  it  suspect  none  in  others ;  it  wears  no  guarcl 
before  its  breast ;  every  dooir  and  portal  and  ave«- 
nue  of  the  heart  is  thrown  open,  and  all  who 
pboose  it  enter.     Such  was  the  state  of  Edea 
when  the  serpent  entered  its  bowers.    The  pri- 
•oner,  in  H  more  engaging  form,  winding  himsdf 
into  the  open  and  unpractised  heart  of  the  un« 
^rtuMte  Blannerhasset^  found  but  little  difficuity 
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in  changing  the  native  character  of  that  heirt^ 
and  the  object  of  its  afitetion.  By  degrees  he  io- 
fuses  into  it  the  poison  of  his  own  ambition ;  be 
breathes  into  it  the  fire  of  his  own  courage ;  a  ckir« 
ing  and  desperate  thirst  for  glory ;  and  ardour 
panting  for  all  the  storm,  and  bustle,  and  hurrU 
cane  of  life, 

'^  In  a  short  time  the  whole  man  was  changec(» 
and  every  object  of  his  former  delight  reliiw 
quished.  No  more  he  enjoys  the  tranquil  scene ; 
it  has  become  flat  and  insipid  to  his  tante ;  bi« 
books  are  abandoned ;  his  retort  and  crucible  are 
thrown  aside ;  his  shrubbery  blooms  and  breathes 
its  fragrance  u{)on  the  air  in  vain,  he  likes  it  not ; 
his  ear  no  longer  drinks  the  rich  melody  of  musicy 
it  longs  for  the  trumpet's  clangor  and  the  cannon's 
roar :  even  the  prattle  of  his  babes,  once  so  sweet, 
no  longer  affects  him  ;  and  the  angel  smile  of  bis 
wife,  which  hitherto  touched  his  bosom  with  ecr 
ttasy  so  unspeakable,  is  now  unfcit  and  unseen* 
Greater  objects  have  taken  possession  of  his  soul ; 
his  imagination  has  been  dazzled  by  visions  of 
diadems,  and  stars,  and  garters,  and  titles  of  nobir 
lity:  he  has  been  taught  to  burn  with  restless 
emulation  at  the  names  of  Ccesar,  Crontwell,  and 
Bonaparte.  His  enchanted  island  is  destic^  sooii 
to  ektpse  into  a  desert ;  and  in  a  few  months  w^ 
fiod  the  tender  and  beautiful  partner  of  his  bosom^ 
Vfhotfi  lately  be  ^  pfsruiitted  not  the  wiQds  of  sihiv» 
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mer  to  visit  too  rou^ly/  shivering  at  midnight 
on  the  winter  bank$  of  the  Ohio,  and  mingling 
her  tears  ivith  the  torrents  that  froze  as  they  fell. 
Yet  this  unfortunate  man^  thus  deluded  from  his 
interest  and  his  happiness, — thus  seduced  from 
the  paths  of  innocence  and  peace,— thus  con- 
founded  in   the  toils   which   were   deliberately 
spread  for  him,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  master* 
ing  spirit  and  gen ius,of  another ; — this  man,  thus 
ruined  and^uDdooeyand  made  to  play  a  subprdinate 
part  in  this  grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason, — 
tkirii  man  is  to  be  called  the  principal  ofiender;-— 
while  he  by  whom   he  was  thus  plunged  and 
peeped  in  misery  is  comparatively  innocent — a 
Qiere  accessory  \     Sir,  neither  the  human  heart 
Qor  the  human  understanding  will  bear  a  pervert- 
siOQ  so  monstrous  and  absurd;  so  shocking  to  the 
apul,  so  revolting  to  reason.     O!  no.  Sir,  th^re  is 
oo  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  this  affair,  who 
does  not  know  that  to  every  man  concerned  in 
it  Aaron  Burr  was  the  sun  to  the  planets  which 
surrounded  him:    he  bound  them  in  their  re« 
spective  orbits,  and  gave  them  their  light,  their 
^at,  and  their  motion.    Let  him  not  then  shrinl^ 
from  the  high  defstination  which  he  has  courted  i 
and  having  already  ruined  Blannerhasset  in  for* 
tune,  character,  and  happiness  for  ever^  attempt 
to  finish  the  tragedy  by  thrusting  that  ill-fated 
pim  bet^feep  himself  and  pu^isbment*'' 
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THE  LATE  GENERAL  HAMILTON, 

Thb  father  of  this  much  respected  character 
WM  a  native  of  ScotlaQd,  settled  in  the  island  of 
St.  Vincenty  where  he  had  married  an  Americao 
lady.    When  of  proper  age  young  Hamilton  was 
sent  to  Columbia  college,  at  New  York,  for  his 
education,  under  the  care  c^  his  mother's  rela<r 
tioM.     He  entered  the  American  army  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  contest,  and  i^t  an  age  when  he 
was  little  more  than  a  school-boy ;  for  he  had  but 
recently  left  collie  and  entered  a  merchant's 
counting-house.     Having  raised  a  company  of 
matrosses,  or  artillery*men^  he  took  the  fields  and 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain 
the  notice  of  the  Commander-in-chief.    His  high 
reputation  for  discretion  and  valour  procured  him 
the  post  of  aide-de-camp  to  General  Washington, 
whose  fkme^  acbordiqg  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Cob* 
bett^is  more  indebted  to  Mr,Hi^milton  than  to  any 
intrinsic  merit  of  his  own. 

During  the  w^r  Mr,  Hamilton  rose  from  rank 
to  rank,  till  at  the  siege  of  York- town  we  see  him 
a  colonel  commanding  the  attack  on  one  of  the 
redoubts^  the  capture  of  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Lord  Comwallis  and  his  army.  Here  Mr.  Cob- 
bett  relates  an  anecdote  of  this  gentleman,  which, 
if  founded  in  truths  redounds  greatly  to  his  bo- 
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tiodf^  bat  throws  a  shade  over  that  of  Washings 
ton  and  La  Fayette.     ^  Previous  to  the  assault^*^ 
says  that  writer,  ^^  La  Fayette,  who  was  high  in 
command  in  the  American  army,  proposed  to 
Washington,  to  put  to  death  all  the  British  offieen 
and  soldiers  that  should  be  taken  in  the  redoobts; 
Washington  who,  as  Dr.  Smyth  traly  observes^ 
^  never  did  one  generous  action  in  his  life,'  replied^ 
that  as  tiie  Marquis  had  the  chief  command  of  th€ 
assauH,  *  he  might  do  as  he  pleased.'  This  answer, 
which  was  very  much  like  that  of  Pontius  Pilate 
to  the  Jews,  encouraged  the  base  and  vindictive 
Frenchman  to  give  a  positive  order  to  Colonel 
Hamilton  to  execute  his  bloody  intention.    After 
the  redoubts  were  subdued,  La  Fayette  asked  why  . 
his  order  had  not  been  obeyed ;  to  which  the  gaU 
lant  and  humane  Hamilton  replied,    ^  that  the 
Americans  knew  how  io  fight,  but  not  to  murder ^^ 
in  which  sentiment  he  was  joined  by  the  American 
soldiers,  who  heard  the  remonstrances  of  La  Pay* 
ette  with  indignation  and  abhorrence^^    Cobbett 
refers  the  reader  for  a  detail  of  these  Acts  to  the 
American  account  of  the  revolutionary  war,  pub- 
lished by  Dodson  of  Philadelphia,  and  inserted  in 
the  American  edition  of  the  Encjrclopa^ia  Biri- 
tannica.     It  is,  however,  rather  singular  that  La 
Fayette,  whowas  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  partiW 
that  stormed  the  redoubts  on  that  day,  trhould 
himself  have  neglected  to  carry  into  execution  his 
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own  favourite  propositioh:  surely  he  could  ftot 
expect  Colonel  Hamilton  to  execute  such  an  in« 
fimnous  plan,  in  which  he  himself  declined  taking 
any  share:  nor,  from  the  known  humanity,  if  not 
generosity  J  of  Getieral  Washington,  can  we  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  he  would  have  quietly  given 
bis  acquiescence  to  such  a'  diabolical  proceeding. 
This  anecdote  most  likely  originated  with  the  ene» 
mies  of  that  great  man,  and  was  made  use  of  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  an  election.  At  all  events, 
those  who  have  any  regard  for  his  character  and 
reputation,  and  possess  the  means  of  contradicting 
this  vile  aspersion^  should  come  forward  and  re« 
lieve  his  hitherto  unblemished  name  from  the 
odium  which  must  otherwise  attach  to  it. 

The  war  being  at  an  end,  the  array  disbanded^ 
and  no'  provision  made  for  either  soldiers  or  offi- 
cers, Mr.  Hamilton  was  led  to  the  profession  of 
the  law.  He  fetired  to  Albany,  where  he  secluded 
himself  from  the  world  for  some  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  and,  to 
tlie  utter  astonishment  of  every  one,  was  in  a  veiy 
little  time  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  advocate 
at  a  bar  which  was  far  from  being  destitute  either 
of  legal  knowledge  or  rhetorical  talents. 

In  this  situation  he  acquired  still  greater  honour 
by  his  courageous  resistance  of  those  violent  and 
unjust  measures  which  were  proposed,  and  in  some 
cases  carried  intp  execution,  against  the  property 
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and  persons  of  the  royalists  who  remained  in  tHe 
State  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  had  fought  bravely  against  them  ;  and  be  novr 
as  bravely  defmided  them  against  the  perseotttion  of 
those  selfish  and  malignant  cowards  who  had  never 
dared  to  face  them  in  the  field:  and  it  may  hm 
safely  asserted,  that  the  State  of  New  York  owed 
the  restoration  of  its  tranquillity  and  credit  to  his 
exertions  more  than  to  any  other  cause  whatever. 

When  the  federal  government  was  established 
in  the  year  177^9  Mr.  Hamilton  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  an  office  in  America 
similar  to  those  of  our  lord  treasurer  and  clian* 
eel  lor  of  the  exchequer  joined  in  one.  This  si* 
luation,  considering  the  state  of  the  American 
finances  and  the  total  want  of  public  credit  that 
prevailed,  was  a  most  arduous  one :  -but  Mr.  Ha^ 
iniltoi^'s  genius,  his  inflexible  integrity,  and  his 
indefatigable  industry,  surmounted  all  obstacles. 
In  a  very  short  space  the  American  government 
regained  the  lost  confidence  of  both  natives  and 
foreigners;  the  payment  of  the  public  debts  was 
provided  for,  trade  and  commerce  revived,  and 
the  nation  rose  to  that  importance  to  which  with* 
out  Mr.  Hamilton's  measures  it  would  have  made 
but  a  slow  progress.. 

Having  thus  grafted  the  soldier  upon  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  statesman  upon  the  lawyer ;  having 
eguall^  if  not  excelled  his  contemporaries  in  all 
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these  widely-Tarioiit  professions^  he  was  jtutly  ft* 
garded  as  a  maii  to  whom  the  liatibn  might  look 
with  ooDfidentt  in  any  futute  crisis  of  its  afiairs^ 
No  wonder^  then,  that  his  premature  death  should 
b«v«  created  such  general  grief  throoghdtit  the 
country ;  and  that,  while  his  memory  is  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  good  man,  that  of  his  Hiorderer 
is  loaded  with  execrations* 


JOHN  RANDOLPH* 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  many  persons 
have  confounded  with  that  of  Edmund  Randolpbi 
is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  born  of  a  very  respects 
able  family.  Bred  up  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
attached  to  antilederal  principles^  he  came  into 
office  under  Mr*  Jefierson^s  administration.  Pre- 
vious to  this  Mr.  Randolph  had  for  several  years 
been  a  member  of  Congress;  and  upon  several 
occasions  during  Mr.  Adamses  presidency  he  con- 
trived materially  to  turn  the  current  of  popular 
opinion  from  the  federalists  to  his  party. 

The  indiscreet  and  intemperate  warmth  shown 
by  the  ruling  party  towards  Great  Britain,  and 
their  apparently  tame  acquiescence  in  the  mea^* 
sures  of  Bonaparte,  at  length  disgusted  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph.   He  began  by  rebuking  Mr.  Madison^  a^ 
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that  time  secretary  of  st^te,  for  acceding  to  the 
demand  ofTurreau  the  French  ambassador;  oa 
which  occasion  Mr, Madison  replied,  ^Uhat  France 
was  in  want  ofmonei/y  and  must  have  somefto^i  the 
Uniled  States.'^  The  pretext,  as  1  have  ah*eady 
stated^  was  payment  for  the  Floridas  and  L9ui*- 
siana;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  Americans 
are  in  possession  of  no  more  than  they  wore  be^ 
fore  the  purchase-money  was  paid  !  This  shutlJing 
conduct  occasioned  Mr.  Randolph  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  confidence  of  President  Jefferson, 
and  he  then  repeatedly  told  the  house  that  there 
no  longer  existed  a  cabinet  council. 

Since  then  he  b^s  taken  an  active  part  in  op- 
position to  the  measures  of  the  democratical 
party,  without  absolutely  joining  the  federalists. 
In  thus  steering  a  middle  course  he  has  been 
joined  by  many  other  members,  who  under  his 
auspices  have  lately  risen  into  pubhc  notice  and 
esteem.  Among  them  the  names  of  Gardenier^ 
Key,  Dana,  Otis,  and  Quincy  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous. In  many  instances  Mr.  Randolph's 
speeches  have  been  favourable  to  English  measures 
and  principles,  as  opposed  to  those  of  France;  yet 
nevertheless  he  possesses  that  amor  patri^  wluch 
consults  only  the  good  of  his  own  country. 

The  integrity  and  virtue  of  this  eminent  cha- 
racter are  sufficiently  substantiated  by  his  senti* 
ments   respecting  the  late  Mr.  Crowninshiekl-s 
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proposition  for  cancelling  the  national  debt  in 
ease  of  war  with  England.  '^  The  gentleman 
from  Massachussetts/'  says  Mr.  Randolph^  **  if 
for  spunging  the  national  debt.  I  can  never  con- 
tent to -it.  I  will  never  bring  the  ways  and  meant 
of  fraudulent  bankruptcy  into  your  committee  of 
supply.  Confiscation  and  swindling  shall  never 
be  found  among  my  estimates  to  meet  the  current 
expenditure  of  peace  and  war.  No,  Sir,  I  have 
said  with  the  doors  closed,  and  I  say  so  when  they 
are  open,  '  Pay  the  public  debt.*  Get  rid  of  that 
dead  weight  upon  your  government  that  cramps 
all  your  measures,  and  then  you  may  set  the  world 
at  defiance.  So  long  as  it  hangs  upon  you,  you 
\  must  have  revenue,  and  to  have  revenue  you  mutt 
have  commerce— commerce,  peace.** 

Acting  up  to  these  patriotic  and  virtuous  prin« 
ciples,  Mr. Randolph  was  induced  to  bring  forward 
a  series  of  charges  against  General  Wilkinson  for 
corruption,  in  having  received  money  at  various 
timet  from  the  Spanish  government  at  New  Orw 
leans  in  aid  of  traitorous  practices  against  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  documents  whidi 
Mr.  Randolph  presented  to  the  house  on  that  oo 
nation,  is  as  follows: 

TRANSLATION. 

*'  In  the  galley  the  Victoria,  Bernardo  Molina 
patron,  there  have  been  sent  to  Don  Vincent 
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Polch  nipe  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  dollars, 
which  sum,  without  making  the  least  use  of  it,  you 
will  bold  at  my  disposal,  to  deliver  it  at  the  mo- 
ment an  order  may  be  presented  to  you  by  the 
American  General  Don  James  Wilkinson.  God 
jureserre  you  many  years ! 

"  The  Barok  de  Carondkl^.'* 
{few  Orleans,  20th  Jan.  1796- 

"  I  certify  that  the  foregoing  i^  9  copy  x^  it^ 
^original,  to  which  I  refer. 

(Signed)    *^  Thoma^  Poj^itell.'* 
New  Madrid,  ^Jth  June  1796. 

Mr.  Randolph  upon  thi$  and  other  documents 
impeached  Wilkinson  of  being  a  Spanish  pen- 
sioner, and  pledged  himself  to  proye  the  charges 
which  he  brought  against  him.  A  motion  was 
accordingly  made  to  request  the  President  to  in* 
stitute  an  inquiry  into  Wilkinson's  conduct.  In 
jthe  mean  time  Wilkinson  challenged  Randolph, 
who  replied  that  he  would  not  fight  him  till  he 
had  cleared  up  his  characters  in  consequence  of 
jwhich  the  General  posted  an  advertisement  up  i^ 
different  parts  of  the  city  of  Washington,  pro* 
^claiming  John  Randolph  a  prevaricating  poltrooii 
and  scoundrel. 

Mr.  Randolph,  however,  displayed  his  courage 
,and  ^lagnanimity  by  treating  this  libel  with  ^con* 
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tempt ;  and  patriotically  continued  to  persevere 
in  the  investigation  of  this  unpleasant  bo^inesfc 
At  the  examination  of  witnesses  Mr.  Randolph^ 
on  introducing  Mr.  Clark's  affidavit,  said,  "  The 
proofs,  Mr,  Speaker,  which  have  this  day  beea 
produced  against  your  General* in-chief,  together 
with  what  I  hold  in  my  hand,  will  convince  you^ 
Sir,  and  the  world,  that  he  is  a  base  traitor.  Be- 
lieve me,  Mr.  Speaker*  that  this  poison,  this  in- 
fectious, corrupted  disease,  is  not  confined  to 
your  General  alone ;  it  has,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
American  character,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  extended 
to  the  army  under  your  GeneraFs  commaod! 
The  very  stores  which  descended  the  Ohio  for 
the  Burr  conspiracy,  were  taken.  Sir,  Jrom  ike 
jimerican  arsenal  I  ** 

If  this  last  allegation  is  true,  and  it  never  hat 
been  contradicted,  we  may  easily  account  for  ibe 
acquittal  of  General  Wilkinson,  which  afterwards 
took  place.  A  military  court  of  inquiry  was  is- 
stituted  by  the  President  to  investigate  the  chargte 
against  him*  They  acquitted  him  of  all  oocropt 
practices ;  but  acknowledged  that  he  had,  at  va- 
rious times,  received  large  sums  of  money  from 
the  Governor  of  New  Orleans  for  tobacco!  Ex- 
cellent management!  I  think  they  order  tbete 
matters  better  in  America  than  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Randolj^h's  figure  is  ordinary  and  forbid- 
ding :  tall^  lean>  pale^  and  emaciated ;  he  repulses 
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rather  than  invites.  His  voice  is  eomewhat  fe* 
minine ;  but  that  is  little  noticed  the  moment  he 
has  entered  fully  upon  his  subject,  whether  it  be 
at  the  convivial  table  or  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. The  defects  of  his  person  are  then  for- 
gotten in  one  continued  blaze  of  shrewd,  sensible^ 
and  eloquent  remarks.  By  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himself  he  arrests  the  wandering  attention  of  his 
auditors,  and  rouses  every  slumbering  faculty  of 
the  mind.  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Randolph  is 
never  strong  and  forcible;  having  a  genius  which 
despises  the  shackles  of  restraint,  he  throws  off,  in 
the  paroxyms  of  feeling,  the  chains  of  argumenta- 
tion, and  ranges,  as  it  were,  with  a  quickened  pace 
and  gladdened  heart  through  the  wide  field  of  ge- 
neral remark.  If  forced  into  a  subtle  and  intricate 
discussion  by  his  opponents,  l>e  yields  with'  in- 
finite reluctance  to  the  imperious  necessity  ^f 
speaking  to  the  judgement,  without  being  per- 
mitted to  charm  and  captivate  tiie  imagmation. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  when  he  exhibits  his  subject 
naked,  it  has  the  nerve  of  Hercules,  and  is  not  n^ 
lieved  by  a  single  feature  of  Adonis.  :.! 

With  the  most  powerful  talents,  with  superior 
cultivation  of  mind,  and  with  the  most  uusu:>:peot- 
ing  sincerity  in  the  expression  of  all  his  opinions, 
M  r.  Randolph  is  not  calculated  for  a  j>opular  leader. 
The  arts  of  conciliation  are  unknown   to  him« 
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Gdverned  bj  the  dictates  of  bis  owe  manly  judge- 
ment, he  canuot  conceive  that  dependence  which 
shackles  weaker  minds.  It  is  thus  that  he  <iev^ 
has  been  known  to  consult^  to  adtise,  or  to  ooai' 
promise.  His  pro[x>sitions  are  original :  they  are 
brought  forward  without  one  inquiry  of  who  is  to 
support,  or  who  is  to  oppose  them.  Conscious  of 
the  purity  of  his  own  intentions,  and  satisfied  with 
tbe  correctness  of  his  own  judgement,  he  wislies 
not  to  defend  the  one^  he  seeks  not  to  cdn6mi  the 
other,  by  his  personal  pofmlarity. 

Individually,  there  is  no  man  in  the  district 
where  he  resides  who  is  not  better  known,  or  whose 
tnanhers  and  public  habits  are  not  more  pleasing 
to  the  people,  than  Mr.  Randolph*s.  It  is  pro* 
bable,  that  if  his  electioh  were  put  Qti  that  issue, 
he  would  never  have  held  a  seat  in  Congress. 
About  him  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  repulsion 
which  few  dare  to  penetrate ;  but  he  Who  has  the 
firfhhess  to  do  it  is  eminently  rewarded.  Ardent 
and  affectionate  in  his  disposition,  he  is  susceptible 
bf  strong  and  permanent  affection  :  but  if  injured, 
he  exhibits  but  little  of  that  mild  forbearance 
which  is  inculcated  in  the  gentle  precepts  of  our 
holy  religion.  His  private  history,  however^ 
abounds  with  evidetices  of  the  tnost  humane  abd 
philanthropic  feeling.  One  trait  in  his  character 
denotes  his  inclination  to  live  in  peace  and  friend* 
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ship  with  those  around  him :  he  never  will  con- 
verse upon  political  subjects  but  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  well  knowing  what  acrimony  and 
discord  they  create^  even  between  the  warmest 
friends* 

Although  Mr«  Randolph  possesses  general  in- 
formation,  he  cannot  be  considered  a  literary  cha« 
racter.  Except  a  minute  knowledge  of  history 
and  geography,  his  reading  has  been  otherwise 
superfidial.  The  wit  of  Mr.  Randolph  is  keen, 
and  too  often  indulged  without  regard  to  its  effects 
on  the  feelings  of  others.  Sometimes,  however^ 
its  application  is  peculiarly  happy.  Dr.  Dana, 
poverbial  for  his  pedantry j  once  observed,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Randolph,  that  they  were  waiting 
for  their  stalking  library  (alluding  to  Dr.  Mit* 
chill) :  "  Sir,"  said  Randolph,  "  I  heard  him 
just  now  inquire  for  his  index."*  The  adversaries 
of  Mr.  Randolph  have  lately  attempted  to  dis- 
hearten him  by  contumely  and  vulgar  abuses 
but  he  very  properly  refuses  to  be  drawn  into 
personal  conflicts  with  whole  hosts  of  enemies, 
who  wish  to  drown  their  vengeance  in  his  blood« 
*•  May  he  live  long,*'  says  one  of  his  friends, 
^^  and  never  cease  to  lash  corruptiop  with  a  calm 
disdain  !** 
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MR.GARDENIER. 

There  cannot,  stays  a  celebrated  English  writer, 
a  greater  judgement  befal  a  country  than  such  a 
dreadful  spirit  of  division  as  rends  a  government 
into  two  distinct  people,  and  makes  them  greater 
strangers,  and  more  averse  to  each  other,  than  if 
they  were  actually  two  different  nations.  The 
effects  of  such  a  division  are  pernicious  to  the  last 
degree  ;  not  only  with  regard  to  those  ad%*antages 
which  they  givfc  the  common  enemy,  but  to  those 
private  evils  which  they  produce  in  the  heart  of 
almo!^t  every  particular  person.  This  influence  is 
very  fotal  both  to  men's  morals  and  their  under- 
standings:  it  sinks  the  virtue  of  a  nation;  and 
not  only  so,  but  destroys  even  common  s^nse. 
A  furious  ])arty  spirit,  when  it  rages  in  its  fuH 
violence,  exerts  itself  in  civrl  wsir  and  bloodslied; 
and,  when  it  is  under  its  greatest  restraints,  nato- 
ftilly  breaks  out  \r\Ja/se/tondy  detraclion^  calumny^ 
and  a  partial  administration  of  justice.  In  a  word, 
it  fills  a  nation  witli  spleen  and  rancour,  and  ex- 
tinguishes all  the  seeds  of  good  nature,  compassion^ 
and  humanity. 

If  these  observations  had  been  written  at  the 
present  day,  instead  of  a  century  ago,  they  could 
not  have  applied  with  greater  truth  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  United  States  than  they  do  at  this 
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moment,  torn  and  divided  as  they  are  between  de- 
mocrats and  federalists.  These  parties,  however, 
which  have  so  long  convulsed  the  political  ma- 
chine of  that  country,  seem  to  have  given  rise 
lately  to  a  third  party,  which  appears  inclined  to 
steer  a  middle  course  between  the  interests  of  En- 
gland and  France,  as  they  relate  to  America. 

Of  this  class  of  politicians  I  have  already  men- 
tioned Mr.  Gardenier,  who  next  to  his  great 
leader,  Mr.  Randolph,  is  distinguished  by  the 
bold  and  manly  sentiments  which  he  delivers  in 
the  house  of  representatives.  This  gentleman  is 
a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  began  his 
public  career  as  member  for  Duchess  county  in 
that  State.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  in  the 
house  by  several  very  able  speeches  against  the 
pusillanimous  and  vacillating  measures  of  the  go- 
ternment ;  but  his  greatest  efforts  were  levelled  at 
the  passing  of  the  embargo  act,  which,  conjointly 
with  Mr.  Randolph,  he  exerted  every  nerve  to 
prevent.  During  the  discussion  of  that  important 
question,  wliich  occupied  the  house  for  several 
days  and  nights,  he  reflected  severely  upon  the 
government.  **  The  representatives  of  the  na* 
tion,"  said  Mr.  Gardenier,  "  are  sitting  in  this 
house  as  mere  automata ;  they  are  guided  by  an 
invisible  hand,  which  is  bringing  ruin  upon  the 
country,  and  threatens  to  chain  us  to  the  trium- 
phal car  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     Congress  is 
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completely  in  the  dark.  We  can  obtain  no  inform 
mation  from  the  cabinet,  why  or  wherefore  we 
act ;  or  for  what  motive  we  are  about  to  commit 
a  commercial  suicide." 

This  bold  and  manly  attack  brought  on  him  a 
host  of  assailants  from  the  opposite  party,  who 
were  for  immediately  expelling  him  the  house.  So 
great  was  the  outcry  against  him,  that  the  Speaker 
moved  an  adjournment,  in  order  thai  they  might 
take  up  the  question  more  coolly  the  next  day« 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  day  Mr.  G.  W. 
Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  came  down  to  the  house, 
and  declared  that  Mr.  Gardenier  had  uttered  am 
infamous  falsehood,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  main- 
tain his  declaration  in  any  manner  Mr.  Gardenier 
might  think  proper.  This  being  construed  into 
a  challenge,  a  meeting  was  appointed,  and  a  duel 
fought,  which  terminated  by  Mr.  Gardenier  being 
shot  in  the  shoulder. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  one  of  the  best 
shots  in  America,  which  possibly  prompted  him 
to  stand  forward  the  champion  of  his  party.  Mr. 
Gardenier,  however,  gained  considerable  celebrity 
from  this  rencontre,  and  was  soon  after  elected 
by  the  federal  party  to  represent  the  city  of  New 
York.  A  grand  dinner  was  also  given  him  on 
that  occasion.  Such  is  the  rise  of  Mr.  Gardenier^ 
who  bids  fhir  to  become  one  of  the  most  di- 
stinguished  characters  in  the  Union. 
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ALBERT  OALLATlfJ. 

l^His  adopted  citizen  of  the  tJnited  States  is  ^ 
native  of  Geneva,  and  removed  to  America  about 
the  year  1779;  where,  after  surveying  the  country 
in  different  directions,  he  at  length  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
Until  the  insurrection  in  )791  ^nd  2,  on  account 
of  the  excise  law,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  little  known 
or  noticed.  But  joining  himself  to  a  set  of  xWu  \^^ 
terate,  lawless  foreigners,  and  disappointed,  un- 
principled  Americans,  he  became  clerk  to  their 
committee,  which  was  appointed  to  oppose  the 
execution  of  the  law.  The  following  resolution 
trill  exhibit  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  i 
'^  That  whereas  some  men  be  found  among  us^ 
to  far  lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue  and  f<^ling  for 
the  distresses  of  our  country,  as  to  accept  the  office 
for  the  collection  of  the  duty: 

"  Resolved,  therefore,  that  in  future  we  will 
Consider  such  persons  as  unworthy  of  our  friend-^ 
ship;  have  no  intercourse  or  dealings  with  them; 
withdraw  from  them  every  assistance,  and  with" 
hold  all  the  comforts  of  life,  which  depend  upon 
Uiose  duties  which,  as  men  and  fellow-citizens^ 
We  owe  to  each  other;  and  upon  all  occasions 
treat  them  with  the  contempt  they  deserve :  and 
that  it  be,  and  it  is  hereby  most  earnestly  recom^ 
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%dcd  to  the  people  at  large,  to  follow  the  sqiim 
Koe  of  conduct  towards  them* 

(Signed)     "  John  Cannon,  Chairman. 
"  Albert  Gallatin,  Clerk.** 

Genen^  Washington,  who  was  at  that  time 
President,  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to 
prevail  on  the  insurgents  to  submit,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Accounts  were  received  of  immense 
crowds  of  these  people  meeting,  and  resolving,  iif 
the  language  of  rebellion,  to  oppose  the  measures 
of  government.  An  army  was  therefore  marched 
^;ainst  them  ;  and  the  result  was  the  destruction 
ef  some  houses,  and  the  loss  of  several  live* 
Gallatin  afterwards  availed  himself  of  an  act  of 
amnesty ;  but  not  till  he  saw  there  was  no  cKance 
•f  escaping  by  any  other  means  the  punishsieut 
due  to  his  treason. 

-  Such,  however,  was  the  violence  of  party-sptrit 
in  America,  that  in  less  than  two  years  after  this 
act  of  treason,  Gallatin  was  chosen  one  of  ibe 
members  in  Congress  for  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
»ia.  It  is  of  course  needless  to  say,  that  his  prin- 
ciples  accorded  with  the  democratic  faction,  and 
that  he  became  one  of  their  warmest  partisans* 
Cobbett,  in  his  political  Censor,  gives  a  ludicrous 
account  of  this  gentleman  in  Congress.  Speaking 
of  the  debate  on  the  "  appropriation  for  the  mint,** 
iie  adverts  to  an  expression  made  use  of  by  Gal* 
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latin  in  delivering  his  sentiments  on  the  nccaskm;, 
«»rhere  he  says,  "  that  the  House  of  Representatwes 
have  a  right ^  by  withholding  appropi iations  tv^hen 
ibey  see  proper^  to  stop  the  wheels  of  government^ 
^  When  Mr. Gallatin," says  Cobbett,  "  rose  from 
his  seat  to  broach  this  clogging  prrncipfe,  there 
was  an  old  farmer  sitting  beside  me  to  whom  the 
person  of  the  orator  seemed  familiar.     *  Ah,  ahi* 
fiays  he,  'What's  little  Moses  in  Congress?'     I 
sharply  reprimanded  him  for  taking  one  of  ^>ur 
representatives  for  a  Jew ;  but  to  confess  a  truths 
the  gentleman  from  Geneva  has  an  accent  not  uti« 
like  that  of  a  wandering  Israelite/    It  is  neither 
Italian,  German,  nor  French ;  and  were  it  not  a 
aort  of  leze  republicanism,  I  would  say  he  dipped 
the  king*B  English  most  unmercifully.     Such  aa 
accent  is   admirably  adapted   for  extolling  the 
value  of  leaden  buckles,  or  for  augmenting  the 
discordant  bowlings  of  a  synagogue ;  but  it  throws 
a  certain  air  of  ridicule  over  the  debates  of  a  legti* 
lative  assembly,  and  forms  a  sort  of  burlesque  oa 
the  harmonious  eloquence  of  the  other  membern 
"  When  I  told  the  good  jog  trot  to  take  care 
what  he  was  saying,  for  that  the  personage'  then 
on  his  legs  was  no  other  than  the  great  Gallatin; 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  with  a  look  and  voiot 
expressive  of  an  honest  indignation,    'Whatl^* 
says  he,  '  that  same  Gallatin,  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  western  insurrection?'     I  oouUI 
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not  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  my  country 
friend,  in  not  perceiving  that  such  a  circumstance 
was  the  highest  proof  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  patriotism, 
and  the  only  one  that  recommended  him  to  the 
iqifirages  of  his  constituents.  ^  No  wonder/  sajrs 
the  farmer,  *  that  he  wants  to  stop  the  wheels  of 
government.  I  wish  he*d  attempt  to  stop  the 
wheels  of  my  waggon  as  I  am  going  down  hill/ 
^  God  forgive  me!*  (says  Cobbett)  *but  I  believe 
I  said  Amen^  " 

Such  is  the  man  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  afterwanb 
thought  fit  to  appoint  to  the  important  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury !  That  Mr.  Gallatin 
possesses  great  financial  talents,  is  the  only  apo- 
logy that  can  be  urged  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  defence, 
for  bestowing  an  office  of  so  much  trust  on  f 
foreigner,  and  a  traitor  to  his  adopted  country,. 


THOMAS  ADDIS  EMMETT. 

Thomas  Addis  Emmett  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Ro- 
Jbert  Emmett,  formerly  an  eminent  physician  ia 
Irdand,  and  was  originally  brought  up  to  bis 
Other's  profession ;  but  in  \^%^  he  became  a  stu- 
ilent  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  and  was 
:a4sutted  a  b»rnst^  in  the  Irish  Courts  in  1^90. 
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Dr.  Emmett  had  two  other  sons.  Temple  and 
Robert*  The  former^  who  was  bred  up  to  the  law, 
died  at  an  early  age ;  and  the  latter  fell  a  victim 
to  revolutionary  principles,  being  executed  in 
Dublin  in  1803,  on  account  of  the  insurrection 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Lord  Kilwarden^ 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland. 

Thomas  Addis  Emmett^  who  with  his  brothers 
iiad  always  been  attached  to  democratic  princi- 
ples, joined  the  confederacy  of  United  Irishmen 
in  1790  and  179I;  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
rebellion  of  1798.  The  event  of  that  unhappy 
contest  is  well  known ;  and  Mr.  Emmett,  toge* 
ther  with  Arthur  O'Connor,  Dr.  M'Nevin,  and 
other  leading  revolutionists,  were  apprehended^ 
and  imprisoned  in  Fort  Geoi^e,  in  Scotland. 

During  the  peace  of  1802,  Mr.  Emmett  and 
the  rest  of  his  fellow- prisoners  were  liberated, 
And  allowed  to  reside  in  France.  The  subject  of 
this  memoir,  however,  true  to  democratic  princi^ 
pies,  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  despotic 
tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  and  left  the  enslaved 
French  to  enjoy  freedoni  in  America.  There  he 
was  received  by  the  ruling  party  with  congratula* 
tions,  and  by  the  federalists  with  civility. 

Mr.  Emmett  has  settled  at  New  York,  and 
practises  as  counsellor  at  law  with  considerable 
success.  He  is  married,  and  has  several  children, 
and  appears  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age. 
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He  is  said  to  be  amiable  in  private  life,  and  emi* 
nent  in  his  public  capacity.  Unfortunately  his 
enmity  to  Great  Britain,  and  predilection  for 
political  contests,  has  tempted  him  to  mingle  in 
the  disputes  which  distract  and  divide  the  citizens 
of  New  York.  It  is  said  that  he  aspires  to  a  seat 
in  Congress,  and  consequently  administers  to  tlie 
prejudices  of  the  prevailing  party,  which,  luckily 
for  Jiis  consistency,  happens  to  harmonize  with 
his  political  enmity  to  Great  Britain.  Yet  he 
should  have  refrained  from  endeavouring  to  widen 
the  breach,  in  a  city  where  he  has  experienced 
so  much  hospitality  and  kindness. 

I  had  an  opportunity  once  of  hearing  him 
plead  in  an  action  brpught  by  Messrs.  Wrights, 
Quakers,  against  the  underwriters  at  New  York. 
It  was  for  the  insurance  of  a  ship  from  New  York 
to  Batavia,  and  back.  On  her  return  voyage,  the 
vessel  was  carried  into  Barbadoes  and  condemned, 
for  having  sold  two  cables  and  a  hundred  pieces 
of  duck  to  the  Dutch  government  at  Batavia, 
which  was  considered  as  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
by  supplying  a  belligerent  witii  naval  stores  of 
which  he  was  greatly  in  want.  The  plea  set  up 
was,  "  That  the  Batavian  government  being 
greatly  distressed  for  those  stores,  and  understand* 
ing  that  such  were,  on  board  the  ship,  insisted 
upon  having  them ;  and  that  the  captain  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  risk  the  safety  of  his  ship,  by 
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nflisiDg  their  deinatid/*  He^  however^  bad  midm 
neither  protest  nor  opposition  of  any  kind;  but 
had  erased  the  entry  of  the  sale  of  them,  wUich 
bad  been  mdde  in  the  log-book  by  the  mate.  It 
was  the  suspicion  arising  from  the  last  circum^ 
stance,  tfhat  bad  caased  the  detention  of  the  vessel^ 
and  led  to  its  final  condemnation.  Mr.  Emmett 
pleaded  for  the  owners.  His  arguments  were^ 
1st.  That  the  surplus  of  naval  stores  carried  out 
was  nec^sary  for  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and 
was  no  more  than  a  fair  proportion  for  so  long  a 
voyage.  2d.  That  the  necessities  of  the  Bataviaa 
government  were  so  urgent  for  those  stores,  that 
they  valued  them  above  money ;  and  to  have  re- 
sisted their  demand,  would  have  caused  the  seizure 
of  the  ship.  3d.  That  the  ship  afterwards  went 
from  Batavia  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  took  in  a 
cargo  and  sailed  for  America,  was  -taken  on  her 
passage,  and  condemned  by  the  British  at  Barba- 
does.  He  therefore  contended,  that  though  the 
former  cargo  might  be  contraband  of  vrar^  and 
illegally  disposed  of,  it  did  not  affect  the  home 
cai^.  4th.  That,  at  all  events,  whether  the  con* 
demnation  was  just  or  illegal,  the  under- writers 
insured  risks,  and  ought  to  pay. 

A  verdict  was  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs 
for  73,000  dollars.  Emmett  is  a  plain-dressing 
man,  and  appears  about  forty-five  years  of  agew 
He  speaks  with  more  vehemence  than  eloquence^ 
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•od  teems  radier  fond  of  aioplifieation  and 
htmity. 

The  spectators  in  court  were  much  pleased  with 
the  decision  of  the  jury ;  for  the  underwriters  will 
seldom  pay  the  insurance  upon  a  vessel  without 
an  action,  though  the  case  perhaps  will  hardly 
admit  of  a  dispute.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
any  people  in  the  world  more  keen  and  shrewd 
in  business  than  the  Americans,  or  that  will  yield 
up  a  point  that  militates  agaiust  their  interest 
with  greater  reluctance.  In  their  transactions 
with  each  other,  it  is  often  diamond  cut  diamond, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  anecdote:  Mr. 
B  ,  an  eminent  merchant,  expecting  the  ar« 
rival  of  a  valuable  vessel  every  day,  gave  orders  to 
Mr.  H  ,  an  underwriter,  for  its  insurance. 
In  a  few  hours  after,  news  was  brought  him,  that 
his  vessel  had  gone  ashore  in  a  gale  of  wind^  and 
was  lost  within  a  few  miles  of  Sandy  Hook.  The 
old  gentleman  was  afraid  the  underwriter  would 
get  information  of  it  before  the  insurance  wss 
made,  and  therefore  sent  his  clerk  instantly  to 
Mr.  H  ,  to  say,  that  if  he  had  not  filled  up 
the  policy,  he  did  not  wish  him  to  do  it,*ax  there 
was  now  no  occasion  for  U.  llie  other  being  ig- 
norant of  the  hdt,  thought  that  the  vessel  hsd 
arrived  safe  in  port,  and  instantly  replied  that  it 
was  already  made  out :  this,  however,  was  not  the 
li  but  he  directly  stepped  into  a  back  toom^ 
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inade  his  clerk  fill  up  the  policy,  retorned  with  it 
to  the  counting-house,  and  delivered  it  to  Mr« 
B— *8  clerk.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  he 
learnt  that  the  vessel  was  totally  lost  He  was 
so  mortified  at  the  bite,  that  he  refused  to  pay  tho 

insurance;    but  Mr.  B brought  an  action 

against  him^  and  recovered  the  whole  amount. 


GENERAL  MOREAU. 

This  celebrated  general  was  born  at  MorlaiXi 
in  Low  Brittany,  now  included  in  the  department 
of  La  Vendee.  His  father  was  a  man  of  great 
respectability,  and  on  account  of  his  integrity, 
disinterestedness,  and  private  virtues,  ^although 
la  lawyer,)  was  generally  called  th^  father  of  the 
poor.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  re\^ldtion, 
such  was  the  general  confidence  in  his  honesty, 
that  he  was  selected  by  the  gentry  and  nobility 
of  Morlaix,  and  its  neighbourhood,  more  t^pe^ 
cially  those  who  proposed  to  emigrate,  as  the 
most  proper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  their  atfairs.  The  great  nniliber 
of  deposits  which  he  received  on  this-  dccssion 
from  the  nobles  and  emigrants,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  bring  him  afterwards  to  the  guill^tinel 
He  was  put  to  death  at  Brest,  under  die  govern* 
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nent  of  RofaespieFre^  by  order  of  Prietir^  then  on 
t  miisioD  in  the  department  of  Finisterre. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  on  tlie  very 
aame  day  the  father  suffered  by  the  cotnmand  of 
the  tyrant,  the  victorious  son  entered  Sluys  in 
triumph,  and  added  it  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Republic  I  Serend  eye* witnesses  have  dedared, 
that  the,  people  present  at  his  execution  shed 
torrents  of  tears,  exclaiming  several  times  ^^  They 
mre  taking  our  father  awayfr^m  us  /** 

Young  Moreau  evinced  from  his  early  youdi 
m  strong  prepossession  for  a  military  life,  and  at 
the  ag6  <^  eighteen  actually  enlisted  a^  a  soktt^* 
His  lather,  however,  who  considered  this  condliet 
M  the  effect  of  imprudence,  bought  his  congi,  and 
^nt  him,  back  to  resume  bis  studies*  Whether 
the*  Jaw  prQvtd  kn  impleaswit  profession  to  him^ 
ot*  whether  his  propensity  for  arms  got  the  better 
pf  ev^ry  other  inclination,  it  ia  certain  tbi^  he 
90<w  enlk^ed  again. 

M  The  eUler  Moreau^  hurt  at  this  second  act  of 
ntiskueB^y  with  a  view  thut  he  might  ctsperience 
Hme  of  the  hardships  of  the  life  he  had  chosen, 
suffered  him  to  serve  as  )a  private  for  a  few  months^ 
after  which  he  «reis  prevailed  upon  by  his  IHendf 
iiottolet  the  youiigAian.  continue  any  longer  in 
that  km  condition,  as  it  would  oc66sion  him  tei 
JiMet  tii6  benefit  of  ai^t  early  eduqation.  Befoi^  <^e 
JK^tPhitioD^  ^  imn  who  was  not  of  the  east  ef 
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n^6le$s€  had  Vut  little  hope  of  advancement  in 
the  army,  whatever  might  Imve  been  his  merit. 
Moreau  was  therefore,  almost  w  spite  of  himseli^ 
conapeUed  again  to  return  to  the  dry  study  of  the 
law^  and  to  foUow  the  prdession  of  his  fathar, 
who  was  eminent  in  this  line. 

When  the  revolution  took  plac^  Moreau  wat 
Prevdt  de  droU  at  Rennes,  a  mark  of  superiority 
among  the  students  in  law.  In  that  office  he  ae* 
quitted  himself  to  the  complete  satisftiction  of 
€very  tx>dy.  In  1788  the  States  of  Brittany  as« 
sembled  at  Rennes ;  but  there  being  a  disunioa 
b^ween  the  privileged  orders  and  the  tiers  Hat^ 
young  Moreau,  with  three  others,  was  deputed, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  confer  with  the  As* 
aembly.  He  and  his  colleagues  managed  this 
affiiir  with  so  much  ability,  that  the  popular  party 
obtained  a  complete  triumph.  The  States  were 
dissolved,  and  the  young  men  of  Nantz,  who 
had  assembled  in  great  numbers,  returned  home 
peaceably. 

From  this  period  Moreau^s  reputation  daily  in* 
creased ;  and  upon  the  formation  of  the  national 
guards  in  1789  he  was  made  a  colonel  of  one  of 
the  battalions.  This  honourable  situation  fur- 
nished Moreau  with  an  opportunity  of  indulgmg 
bis  iadination  for  a  military  life.  He  accordingly 
soon  abandoned  the  dry  and  tedious  study  of  the 
law^  and  applied  himself  to  tactics  with  such 
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steadiness,  that  in  less  than  three  nionths  he  was 
perfectly  adequate  to  the  command  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  him.  Expert  military  men 
have  declared,  that  he  became  so  great  a  proficient 
in  his  new  study,  as  to  be  better  acquainted  witii 
the  management  of  a  battalion,  and  the  evolution 
and  .manoeuvres  incident  to  it,  than  many  old 
officers*  Such  at  that  time  was  the  persuasion  of 
Moreau  of  his  own  capacity  for  military  affairs, 
that  he  was  heard  several  times  to  exclaim,  "  I 
shall  soon  become  a  commander.**  He  indeed 
laboured  so  successfully  to  obtain  his  object^  that 
his  skilfulness  and  courage  were  not  long  unno- 
ticed, especially  while  serving  under  Pichegru. 
He  was  in  June  1794  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
general-in-chief,  and  conducted  the  sige  of  Ypres, 
which  he  took  in  twelve  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  trenches. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  follow  General 
Moreau  in  his  victorious  career  during  the  various 
campaigns  in  which  he  has  served  with  so  much 
credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  his  country ;  fdr, 
to  detail  his  actions  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  ce« 
lebrated  a  character,  they  should  occupy  volumes 
rather  than  a  few  pages.  The  famous  retreat 
from  Bavaria,  and  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  are 
however  the  chefs-d^ceuvre  of  Moreau;  and  be 
needs  no  other  trophy  to  establish  his  character 
as  one  of  the  greatest  generak  of  th^  age. 
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Moreau^  notwithstanding  his  brilliant  servicei 
in  the  cause  of  his  country,  has  experienced 
tiothing  but  insults  and  ingratitude  in  returtf. 
^be  man  who  after  the  victory  of  Hohenlindea 
•aid  to  Moreau,  '*  General,  you  have  made  the 
campaign  of  a  consummate  and  great  captain^ 
while  IJiave  only  made  the  campaign  of  a  young 
and  fortunate  man^  became  his  greatest  enemy« 
Bonaparte  could  ill  brook  such  a  rival  as  Moreau; 
•and  notwithstanding  the  latter  was  genei^llj 
beloved  by  the  army  and  the  people,  he  had  no 
sooner  usurped  the  crown  of  France  than  he  oon^ 
trived  to  ruin  him. 

Moreau,  indee<{,  made  no  secret  of  his  senti- 
ments respecting  Bonaparte*s  usurpation ;  and  he 
was  heard  to  declare  at  a  ball  at  Madame  Reca- 
mier's,  where  many  of  the  Corsican's  favourites 
were  present,  '^  That  it  is,  and  must  be,  an  eternal 
indelible  shame  add  reproach  to  thirty  millions 
of  Frenchmen,  not  to  find  amongst  themselves 
one  individual  with  talents  enough  to  govern 
them;  and  to  suffer  the  despotism  of  a  cruel  fo- 
reigner, who  has  waded  through  floods  of  French 
blood  to  usurp  the  throne  of  France.** 

With  every  acknowledgement  of  Moreau's  dis* 
interested  patriotism  and  integrity,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  he  could  view  the  conduct  of  Bona- 
parte without  sentiments  of  envy  and  jealousy  at 
his  success.    It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  feel 
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otherwise ;  trtd  particularly  saeh  a  man  as  Mo- 
teaoh  ^ho  knew  himsdf  to  be  both  an  older  offioer  ^ 
and  a  more  able  general.  He  therefore  courted 
rather  than  shunned  the  displeasure  (^  his  rival; 
and  I  question  whether  he  does  iK>t  feel  more  s^ 
tisfiMStion  in  his  exile,  than  if  he  were  living  in 
France,  and  mingling  with  the  upstarts  of  the 
court  of  St.  Cloud. 

Boiuiparte,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  wanted 
Tery  little  stimulus  to  rid  himself  of  Moreau. 
He  would  no  doubt  g]wd\y  have  sent  htm  to  the 
guillotine  along  with  Georges  and  the  rest  of  the 
Chouans ;  but  he  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the 
people  and  the  army.  A  deportation  was  tbere- 
ibre  the  only  remedy ;  and  Moreau  was  sent  to 
jpeod  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  America. 

His  conduct  during  his  residence  in  that  coun- 
try has  been  the  sulgeet  of  much  newspaper  criti* 
cism  and  private  remark ;  though,  as  far  as  1  have 
been  able  to  judge,  his  behaviour  seems  irreproacb- 
jtUe.  The  country  has  indeed  been  for  many 
years  past,  and  is  at  this  day,  so  beset  with  the 
intriguing  emissaries  of  France,  that  the  public, 
who  are  apt  to  view  things  superficially,  watch 
the  motions  of  General  Moreau  with  the  utmost 
auspicion ;  aqd  every  little  aetion  of  his  for  which 
they  cannot  aooount,  is  immediately  set  down  to 
his  disadvantage.  The  natural  reserve  of  Gen^ml 
JtfoieaH»  ^^  the  desire  which  he  appears  to  b«TO 


of  remaining  as  private  as  possible^  are  also  cal- 
culated to  feed,  the  suspicions  of  the  multitude; 
the  greater  part  of  whom  consider  him  in  the 
light  of  a  French  spy.  His  journey  to  New  Or- 
leana  io  1808  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  rumours^ 
and  s^ved  to  create  alarm  in  the  minds  of  thosa 
who  had  become  tired  of  the  very  name  of  te^o* 
lution.  Hence  his  situation  even  in  America  waa 
lar  from  being  pleasant  to  a  man  of  a  noble  and 
generous  mind,  who  scorns  to  imbue  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  fellow^creatures  to  serve  a  meaa 
and  ignoble  purpose. 

That  General  Moreau  (as  many  people  supposed) 
was  the  tool  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  secret  agent  ia 
America,  1  cannot,  from  the  known  integrity  of 
his  character,  for  a  moment  believe.  Never,  surely, 
would  he  renounce  all  his  bard-earned  honours  ia 
the  field  of  battle,  to  become  a  mbardinaie villain! 
He  has  already  declared  his  detestation  of  th« 
usurper  and  his  measures ;  to  serve  such  a  mn, 
he  must  participate  in  his  crimes^  and  partake  of 
his  character. 

Since  writing  the  above,  this  great  General  md 
jbumane  man  returned  to  Europe,  visited  General 
Bernadotte,  the  Crown  Prince  cf  Sweden,  a<v 
cepted  the  chief  command  of  the  allied  Kussiaa 
and  Prussian  army,  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ^ol; 
which  took  off  both  his  legs,  near  Dresden,  in 
^j|guat,and  died  at  Toplitz  on  the  3d  of  Sept.1813. 
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MADAME  JEROME  BONAPARTE. 

Kbbn  as  the  Americans  are,  they  have  often 
been  the  dupes  of  Frenchmen  ;  and  I  should 
think  they  have  by  this  time  had  experience 
enough  to  avoid  drawing  the  connexion  b^w^en 
the  two  countries  any  closer.  The  assistance 
which  the  old  government  of  France  rendered  to 
the  Americans  in  the  revolutionary  war,  is  uow 
well  known  to  have  proceeded  from  sinister  de* 
signs ;  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  we  all  know, 
excels  in  artful  intrigues  and  treacherous  diasi* 
mutation ;  of  course,  he  is  not  likely  to  act  in  a 
more  honourable  manner  than  his  predecessors. 

The  Americans  have  been  insulted  in  various 
instances  by  individuals  as  well  as  the  govern* 
ment  of  that  nation  ;  and  the  marriage  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte  with  Miss  Patterson  will  ever  remain  si 
lasting  memorial  of  the  morality  and  good  (kith 
of  th  Bonapartean  dynasty.  Such  an  infamoos 
Jlransaction  might  perhaps  have  roused  the  indig- 
siation  of  the  American  people  more  than  it  has^ 
-hud  tb^  not  known  that  Miss  P«  was  prompted 
snore  by  ambition  than  love  to  marry  Ns^leon'a 
brother. 

Madame  Bonaparte  is  small  in  person  and  fea- 
tures, I}ut  extremely  pretty ;  she  b  elegant  aQ4 
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mccomplished  iii  manners,  thoagh  somewhat  tine* 
tured  with  hauteur ;  yet  her  disposition  upon  the 
whole  Is  amiable,  and  she  possesses  attractions 
and  qualifications  that  would  give  a  lustre  even  to 
the  Court  of  Westphalia.  I  have  been  told  that 
Jerome  is  extremely  fond  of  her,  and,  while  on 
his  naval  cruise  on  the  American  station,  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  be  with  her. 
The  injunctions  of  his  iron-hearted  brother,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  avoided,  and  Jerome  was  com- 
pelled either  to  renounce  the  imperial  connexion, 
or  wed  the  Princess  of  Wirtemburg. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Madame  Bona- 
parte to  land  in  France;  her  hospitable  recep- 
tion in  England,  and  subsequent  return  |o  the 
United  States,  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  must 
be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  those  whose  minds 
are  alive  to  the  strange  events  of  this  extraordi- 
nary age.  She  at  present  resides  with  her  father, 
a  very  respectable  merchant  at  Baltimore,  who, 
1  understand,  was  very  much  averse  from  the  mar- 
riage. His  daughter,  however,  conducts  herself 
with  the  utmost  propriety  in  her  present  unfor- 
tunate state;  and  if  she  cannot  fulfil  the  duties 
of  a  good  wife,  she  fulfils  those  of  a  tender  mo^ 
ther,  by  devoting  her  time  to  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  the  young  Jerome*. 

*  Madame  Jerome  Bonaparte  has  since  been  divorced  from 
hex  husband  by  an  Act  of  the  Legblatare  of  Baltimore. 
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ROBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON, 

Among  those  who  have  exerted  themselves  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  in  the  infiant 
republic  of  America^  is  Mr.  Livingstoo,  the  h^ 
ambassador  from,  America  to  the  court  of  Napo* 
leou«  This  gentleman,  who  is  also  conspicuous 
as  an  eminent  political  character,  was  bom  in 
New  York  in  1745,  and,  after  being  bred  to  the 
law,  was  sent  by  that  State  to  a  meeting  of  the 
delegates  in  1776.  He  was  afterwards  created 
by  the  Congress  minister  for  foreign  affiiirs,  the 
duties  of  which  situation  he  continued  to  fulfil 
till  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war^ 
when  the  government  of  New  York  named  him 
as  chancellor  of  that  State. 

In  1794,  when  the  Americans  had  adopted  a 
neutral  }x>sition  in  respect  to  the  war  in  Europe^ 
and  complained  (as  they  have  always  done)  of 
both  French  and  £ngUsh  depredations  on  their 
commerce,  General  Washington  thought  it  ne« 
cessary,  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  to  -send  a 
solemn  and  special  legation  to  each  of  those 
powers.  Mr.  Jay  was  named  for  the  misaioa  to 
the  court  of  London,  and  Mr.  Livingston  to  that 
at  Paris.  The  latter  gentleman,  however,  in« 
formed  the  president,  that  he  should  decline  the 
nomination;  in  consequence  of  which,  Mr.Munro 
of  Virginia  was  appointed  in  his  room. 

Chancellor  Livin^oii  continued  in  his  office  till 
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the  year  1801,  when  a  new  vacancy  happening  in 
the  embassy  to  France,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  being 
president,  (in  whose  principles  and  sentiments  he 
coincided,)  he  was  nominated  to  that  mission, 
and  immediately  repaired  to  Paris.  There  he  was 
joined  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  on  the  business  of  negotiating  with  the 
French  and  Spanish  ministers  for  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  As  both  these 
gentlemen  acted  agreeably  to  instructions  from 
their  government,  they  are  in  some  measure  ex- 
culpated from  the  ignominy  which  appears  to  be 
attached  to  that  transaction ;  at  the  same  time, 
if  any  thing  really  has  been  done  which  involves 
the  reputation  of  their  government,  they  would 
have  acted  with  more  virtue  and  integrity  if  they 
had  thrown  up  their  commissions.  It  however 
appears  that  Mn  Livingston  soon  after  became 
either  disgusted  with  his  mysterious  functions,  or 
tmable  to  carry  his  point  at  the  court  of  St. 
Cloud;  for  in  1804  he  returned  to  America,  and 
■was  succeeded  by  General  Armstrong,  who  re- 
sided in  France  as  ambassador  from  the  United 
States,  till  succeeded  by  the  late  Joel  Barlow. 

During  Mr.  Livingston's  stay  at  Paris,  he  cori- 
ceived  the  design  of  establishing  an  academy  of 
fine  arts  in  New  York.  In  consequence,  there- 
fore, of  his  suggestions,  a  subscription  was  opened 
for  raising  a  sum  of  money  to  obtain  statues  and 
paintings  for  the  instruction  of  artists.    Copies 
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in  plaster  were  procured  of  some  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  among  which  were 
the  Fighting  Gladiator,  the  Roman  Senator,  the 
reclining  Hermaphrodite,  the  Laocoon  group,  the 
Jupiter  Tonans,  Niobe,  Socrates,  and  a  number 
of  others.  These  were  collected  together  at  Paris, 
and  forwarded  to  New  York.  Bonaparte  after- 
wards made  this  infant  academy  a  present  of 
twenty-four  large  volumes  of  Italian  prints,  and 
several  port-folios  of  drawings.  Thiese  works  of 
taste  and  genius  are  kept  in  a  large  room  over  the 
collector's  office  in  the  custom-house,  until  a 
proper  building  is  erected  for  their  reception. 

Mr.  Livingston  enjoys  an  ample  patrimonial 
estate  called  the  upper  manor ;  there  being  two 
manors  of  the  name  of  Livingston,  situated  oa 
the  river  Hudson,  in  the  State  of  New  YorL 
On  this  was  an  old  mansion,  which  he  has  re- 
built, and  in  which  he  usually  resides  in  summer, 
living  in  that  easy  style  of  hospjitality  so  mudi 
the  characteristic  of  country  gentlemen  in  En- 
gland. He  has  devoted  his  principal  attentioa 
to  agriculture  and  rural  pursuits,  and  has  made 
several  very  useful  experiments  and  impro?e- 
ments  in  farming.  He  is  also  President  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  at  New  York,  which  was 
formed  entirely  by  his  exertions.  The  Society 
publishes  its  transactions  annually,  and  the  chief 
communications  are  made  by  Mr.  Livingston. 
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JOEL  BARLOW. 


The  British  Journalists  (say  the  American 
writere)  are  apt  to  select  unfavourable  specimens 
of  American  literature^  and  then  infer  that  the 
standard  of  ihtellect  is  low.  They  also  sneer  at, 
and  represent  the  literature  of  the  United  States 
as  coarse  and  superficial.  The  very  condition  of 
society  in  that  country  forbids  its  people  to  pos- 
sess as  yet  any  very  exalted  literary  character. 
A  comparatively  thin  population  spread  over  an 
immense  surface  of  the  earth,  opposes  many  great 
mnd  serious  obstacles  to  the  production,  and  to 
the  circulation,  of  literary  effusions. 

The  infancy  of  its  national  independence,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  condition,  do 
not  yet  allow  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wealth,  in- 
dividual and  general,  to  be  diffused  through  the 
country,  to  create  an  effectual  demand  for  books. 
The  means  of  subsistence  are  so  easy,  and  the 
sources  of  personal  revenue  are  so  abundant,  that 
almost  all  the  talent  in  the  country  is  actively 
employed  in  prosecuting  some  commercial  or 
agricultural  pursuit,  instead  of  being  devoted  to 
the  calmer  and  less  lucrative  labours  of  literature. 
The  scarcity  of  public  libraries  renders  any  great 
attainment  in  science  and  erudition  very  difficult. 
The  want  of  literary  competitors^  rewards  and 
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honours,  together  with  the  general  defective  means 
of  liberal  edncation,  also  conspire  to  d^er  men 
linom  dedicating  themselves  solely  to  letters. 

Authorship  not  being  a  distinct  or  separate 
calling  in  America,  as  it  is  in  England,  any  great 
excellence  in  writing  cannot  be  expected:  yet 
there  is  more  in  America  than  appears  to  the 
public  eye,  as  some  of  the  best  scholars  in  that 
.country  follow  other  pursuits.  From  the  small 
demand  for  literary  productions,  the  ablest  and 
best  informed  Americans  seldom  or  never  appear 
as  writers ;  and  the  field  is  therefore  almost  en« 
tirely  left  clear  for  inferior  abilities.  The  con* 
tinual  influx  of  British  publications  also  tends  to 
keep  down  the  literary  spirit  of  the  country. 

The  facility  of  trade  in  America  is  a  great 
check  to  literature;  for  wherever  that  spirit  is 
prevalent  it  pervades  all  callings.  The  lawyer 
becomes  a  pettifo^er,  hunting  after  suits,  and 
fleecing  his  clients ;  and  the  physician  is  a  mere 
compounder  of  drugs  and  extortioner  of  fees. 
The  path  which  is  easiest  to  wealth  will  always 
be  followed;  and  as  literature  has  not  the  advan* 
tages  that  commerce  has  in  that  respect,  it  will 
for  some  time  be  neglected. 

A  considerable  change  has,  however,  within 
these  few  years  taken  place  for  the  better.  Pbila* 
delphia,  Cambridge  in  Massachussetts,  New  York, 
Charleston,  and  other  cities  in  the  Union,  have 
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Iwd  the  foandatioD^  and  are  rapidly  raisipg  tba 
fuperjstructure  of  ]iarge  and  valuable  public  libra* 
ries.  Private  iodividuals  also,  and  professional 
fneo^  are  gathering  tpgetber  extensive  collections 
of  books.  The  sepiip^ries  of  elemeptajy  educar 
tion  are  in  a  progressive  state  of  aniendinent ; 
the  ooll^^  roust  necessarily  follow  their  example 
speedily^  or  they  will  be  deserted.  The  literary 
pmrket  is  daily  increasing  in  its  deroand  for  the 
supply  of  useful  and  elegant  pnblicationsj  t^oth 
native  and  foreign;  and  th^  cpntinual  l^fL^^,  of 
wealth  fron^  all  corner^  q(  the  earth  (^r  t)i?  emr 
bai|[o  was  considered  only  as  a  tepapor^ry  g^e^sure) 
must  CQntribue  greatly  to  th|9  improyeoi^nt  ql  jthe 
arts,  sciences  and  literature,  by  crisating  a  /d(3s;re 
for  those  refinenients  which  fQlV>v)^  ip  t^e  traji|  of 
opulence. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  successful  recent 
productions  in  prQse  ^s  the  little,  vviork  .entitled 
3almagU9di  *r  Its  ^uth^r^  are  tbfe;^  ^respfedBble 
young  men  al  Neiy  York,  yflfp  follow  either  men* 
jcantile  pursuits  or  the  pA'ofesf^on  of  tbe  law.  The 
spirit  with  which  ^t  has  i;>een  qppjduc^d^  ai;id  the 
success  w^icb  i^.hi^  mejtwith  in  every  part  of  the 
Union,  are  prpojs  of  its  merit,  and  afford  grounds 
to  ^igeUeye  that  the  literary  spirit  of  America  iff 
xfsing  fif3t  into  ijepute. 

*  Thb  work  fass  been  iq)xinted  in  Eo^bmd^  ui2  jd^ 

you  lu  ^9 
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The  tnoirt  suceestfiil  poetical  prodfictkm  of 
which  America  can  boast  is  The  Columbiad  of 
Mr.  Joel  Barlow^  which  has  recently  made  its 
appearance  in  the  United  States  in  a  very  splendid 
form.  The  author  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  one 
of  the  New  England  states,  and  descended  from 
a  respectable  English  fiimily,  who  were  among 
the  first  settlers  of  Fairfield  in  that  state.  He  is 
the  youngest  of  ten  children,  and  was  a  boy  at 
school  when  his  father  died*  The  patrimonial 
estate  was  not  very  considerable ;  and  being  di« 
vfded  iequally  among  the  ofispring,  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  country,  the  portion  to  each 
was  but  small*  Young  Bariow,  therefore,  aa  be 
grew  up,  found  his  inheritance  Httle  more  diaa 
sufficient  to  finish  his  education. 

In  1774  he  removed  from  I^rtmouth  College^ 
New  Hampshire,  to  that  orJiNew  Haven  in  Ccm* 
necticut,  whfere  in  1778  he  took  the  degree  of 
tiachebr  of  arts.  Mr.  Barlow  in  his  early  years 
had  hspeatedly  evinced  a  oonaiderable  taste  for 
poetry ;  and  some  of  his  jatenile  pieces  produced 
as  coll^  exercises  were  published,  and  gained 
him  much  applause.  During  this  gentleman'^ 
residence  at  college  the  revolutionary  vrar  broke 
out ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  die  mom«it 
that  men  of  opulence  enrolled  themsdves  10  die 
ranks,  and  troys  deacited  tlmir  a^oob  in  order  to 
becoiM  ioldierS' 


Mr*  Barlow  on  tinat  aiamovi^ble  oocaaton  ww 
ktficustosoed,  cturiag  his  yacations,  to  seise  bis 
musket  and  fly  to  the  camp,  where  four  of  ^i$ 
brathera  were  already  in  arms.  He  was  preaeiit 
as  a  volunteer  in  several  skirmishes^  and  actually 
asststiad  at  one  of  the  severest  conflicts  that  bajp^ 
peae4  during  the  wan  His  love  of  letters^  hffwf 
ever,  ra^r  than  any  abatement  of  militery  bxAovbt^ 
kKlaced  young  Barlow  to  return  from  each  of  tliose 
excursions  to  his  studies  at  New  HayeUf 

About  a  twelvemonth  after  he  obtained  bM  4e- 
gTM  of  boobetor  of  arts  he  procurec)  );b^  f^^p- 
lamcy  of  a  brigade  in  the  Massachussetts  ]inp  pf 
tbe  armyf  Mr*  Ba|*low  was  w^vy  gjad  ^  pb^up 
tills  appointment^  as^  while  it  ^i^r4e4  him  an  hp» 
nonrable  maintenanae^  it  gay4&  h'lfn  leisiire  to  pre* 
pare  himself  by  aludy  £or  any  other  pursutf:  to 
urbich  his  &ncy  migbt  le)^  bifn-  He  continued 
in  has  clerical  icapa^i^  ti)}  the  ponclusic^  of  jkhe 
war  in  l/S^;  durii^  jvbich  ^me  he  formed  ai^ 
extensive  acqnaint^tee  among  the  chiefii  of  bi$ 
iiatijiHV  hoitk  icivil  and  military ;  at  the  ssme  time 
bie  platmed  ^nd  nearly  aotemplished  hifr  poem  of 
Tb^  Vision  of  Coliunbus. 

Wb«n  peace  once  more  visited  tlie  xx^uotry,  and 
the  4Slangor  of  anna  was  exiehanged  tor  iSbe  gentle 
murmurs  #f  the  loosm^  tbe  apinniog^wfaeai,  end 
Ibeplougb, Mr.Sarlow.removed  to Hntfoid^ltlm 
c)kpiitfi  ef  Cosntetieut^  fmd  ^mmenoBd  bb  pqa?* 
9o2 
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pMratiofis  for  the  profeMon  of  the  law.  As  tome 
temporary  aid,  however,  was  still  necessary  for 
subsiftence,  until  ibe  foes  of  an  iinbried  profossion 
should  begin  to  flow  in,  he  purchased  half  the 
stock  to  trade  of  a  printer  and  bookseller,  wiA 
whom  he  entered  into  partnership,  and  aided  in 
carrying  on  that  complicated  business,  one  part 
c£  which  consisted  in  editing  a  newspaper.  This 
connection  cootinoed  only  two  years ;  and  in 
1785  Mr.  Barlow  was  called  to  the  bar. 

The  profession  of  a  lawyer  in  America  onites 
the  duties  both  of  advocate  and  solicitor,  and  tfie 
subject  of  this  memoir  now  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  fortune,  having  the  double  advan* 
tage  of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
first  characters  in  the  country,  and  a  considerable 
stock  of  general  science  and  literature. 

In  1787  he  published  his  ''  Vision  of  Colum* 
bus,"  a  poem  in  nine  books.  This  work  added 
much  to  his  reputation  in  America,  and  rendered 
him  somewhat  known  an  Europe*  It  was  re* 
printed  and  published  a  few  ^nonthsf  afterwards 
in  London  by  Dilly  and  Stodk^le.  8ot  the  fol- 
lowing year  opened  a  new  scene  for  Mr.  Barlow, 
which  induced  him  to  suspetid  the  practice  of  the 
hw^  which  he  has  nevev  since  resumed.  The  Ohio 
Company,  composed  of  a  nnmber  of  respectable 
men,  many  of  whom  Mr.  Barlow-  had  intimatel|r 
kttown  while  m  the  army,  purchased  ftrom  the 
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Congress  a  large  tract  of  country  lying  on  the 
border  of  the  rirer  of  that  name,  consisting  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  millions  of  acres.  Their  pro- 
ject was  to  sell  part  of  these  lands  to  foreigners, 
and  to  settle  themselves  on  the  remainder* 

This  Company  appointed  Mr.  Barlow  their 
agent  to  transact  their  business  in  Europe;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  repaired  to  England  in 
17889  and  soon  afterwards  crossed  over  to  France. 
He  was  able  to  dispose  of  only  a  few  lots  of  that 
fertile  territory,  notwithstanding  every  allure- 
ment was  held  out  to  the  purchasers.  Had  the 
s^lement  of  the  Ohio  territory  depended  solely 
upon  emigrants  from  Europe,  it  would,  instead  of 
being  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  of  the 
.  Union,  have  remained  an  uncultivated  wilderness. 
Fortunately  for  the  company,  adventurers  from  the 
most  populous  of  the  New  England  States  were 
attracted  by  their  liberal  offers ;  and  as  they*better 
understood  the  nature  of  clearing  and  settling  of 
new  land  than  Europeans,  they  in  a  short  time 
rendered  it  a  flourishing  countr}^» 

European  settlers  in  America  labour  under 
numerous  disadvantages;  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  quickest  mode  of  clearing  land,  and  turning 
it  to  advantage ;  they  cannot  submit  to  the  hard 
labour  and  privations  which  the  natives  do  $  they  |  > 
neither  like  to  dwell  in  a  log-hut  that  is  ready  to 
tumble  about  their  eart,  and  admits  the  wind,  th^  * 
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rain.  Or  mow,  in  nt  every  crevice ;  nor  ain  ikef 
live  for  9  twelvemonth  together  npon  salt  pror 
visions.  They  are  not  happy  unless  they  have 
their  European  comforts  about  them  }  thef  con- 
sider themselves  as  Strangers  iu  ^  foreign  limd ; 
shut  up  ill  a  gloomy  wilderness  a(bong  the  beutt 
0f  the  forest,  and  separated  as  it  were  from  all  hi|- 
ttian  society.  Hence  they  either  fall  a  prey  toi 
melilndholy  and  dejection,  or  to  the  numeroos 
diseases  which  strangers  are  liable  to  in  a  newly 
settled  country,  occasioned  for  the  most  part  by 
the  mephitic  vapours  of  the  woods  and  marshes. 
The  Americans  dn  the  contrary  consider  the  for 
tests  as  their  natural  habitations ;  they  were  bom 
in  them ;  and,  like  the  wandering  Indians,  they 
emigrate  from  state  to  state,  from  one  spot  of  land 
to  another,  increasing  their  property  and  ifliprov- 
ing  the  country.  They  submit  to  all  the  hardships 
of  such  a  life  with  cheerfulness  ;  and  though  like 
Europeans  they  are  sometimes  subject  to  the  dis- 
eases of  those  new  coutitries,  yet  they  db  tiot  so 
often  become  the  victims  of  thein.  They  ate  also 
ivell  acquainted  with  the  quality  and  localiticsa  of 
a  lot  of  land  before  they  purchise  it ;  the  want  b^ 
which  knowledge  has  often  ruined  an  Etiropeat^ 
adventuren  Every  thing  with  them  is  turned,  tc^ 
some  advantage  or  other  ^  and  instead  of  i?^ttftg 
their  time  in  grubbing  up  the  roots  of  trees  ^, 
fep.ve  ^eir  planbitiotii  a^  fatodsottie  appearan^it^ 
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they  leave  the  stumps  in  tlie  graood^  and  sow 
their  corn  between  them*  Th^  li?e  upon  the 
coarsest  and  most  sparing  diet^  and  dwell  in  the 
most  miserable  huts  for  the  first  year  or  two^  till 
they  have  paid  their  expenses  and  are  something 
in  pcxsket ;  which  they  contrive  to  accomplish  by 
the  sale  or  barter  of  their  crops  of  corn^  their  wood 
ashes,  their  shingles,  their  timber,  and  cattle. 
These  are  disposed  of  as  the  local  situation  of  the 
iarm  enables  them,  and  as  occasion  requires,  to 
some  great  proprietor  or  merchant  in  the  town* 
ship,  without  whom,  or  some  other  opening  for 
the  sale  of  their  produce,  the  clearing  of  land  is 
but  a  barren  speculatiom  An  fairopean,  there^ 
fore,  who  wishes  to  embark  in  the,  clearing  of  lands 
in  America,  should  consider  well  of  all  the  incon- 
veniences,  privations,  and  obstacles  which  he  must 
encounter,  and  the  measures  which  he  must  adopt 
in  the  prosecution  of  such  an  undertaking,  before 
he  quits  his  own  country.  He  must  also  make  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  loser  in  the  outset  of  the  thing, 
and  to  expend  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  even 
on  the  most  moderate  computation,  brfore  he  can 
expect  to  establish  himself  permanently.  Many 
Eurqieans  have  spent  thousands  in  such  specula- 
tions in  America,  and  have  afterwards  returned 
home  beggars.  People  now  begin  to  have  their 
eye^  opened  rather  more  than  formerly  to  the  it* 
Ittsive  offers  of  land^owners,  even  in  Canada  as  wdl 
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88  the  Untteil  Stfites^  whose  interest  it  is  to  htfD 
th^ir  property  cultivated  and  improved.  To  those 
who  have  any  inclination  to  settle  in  North  Ame^ 
rioa,and  are  unacquainted  with  the  necessary  steps 
that  are  to  be  taken  under  such  circumstances,  the 
hints  which  I  have  oflered  may  perhaps  be  of  conr 
^iderable  importance  to  theaiy  and  prevent  their 
embarking  in  a  hazardous  speculation  without  the 
necessary  preoautiohs; 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  we  find 
him  in  1791-3  taking  an  active  part  in  forwarding 
the  principles  of  the  French  revolution  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Constitutional  Society  of  London.  lo 
that  capai^ity  he  wai  nominated  by  the  society  to 
go  over  to  France,  in  company  with  another  memy 
ber,  and  present  an  address  from  the  society  to 
the  National  Convention  of  France^  *^  As  the  re- 
lations of  peace,'*  says  Mr.  Barlow^s  biographer^ 
'^  which  still  existed  and  were  kept  up  between 
the  two  countries  had  not  then  been  disturbed, 
these  two  gentlemen  undertook  the  task^  doubts 
less  without  foreseeing  the  consequences  that  re* 
suited  from  that' measure.  It  soon  after  became 
the  subject  of  legal  inquiry,  and  is  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  the  State  triab  which  took  place  iq 
the  year  1794." 

llie  result  of  this  rash  step  wi^,  that  Mr.  Baiv 
low  could  not  return  to  England,  th(Migh  he  bac( 
departed  with  the  intention  of  being  absent  only 
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fi^o  or  tfatee  weeks,  and  had  left  his  wHe  in  Loik 
don^and  his  private  concerns  unsettled.  Hetheret 
fore  8€H[it  for  Mrs*  Barlow,  and  soon  after  accontr 
paiiied  some  of  tb^  deputies  who  were  sent  from 
the  Convention  on  a  mission  to  Savciy,  in  order  to 
forward  the  views  of  the  inhabitants,  who  appeared 
eager  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Victor  Amadeust 
King  of  Sardinia^ 

In  this  mission  Mr.  Barlow  was  actively  en^ 
gaged,  and  wrote  several  inspiriting  addresses  to 
the  people,  for  which  services  the  Convention  de-^^ 
creed  him  the  title  of  a  French  citizen.     Ab(»it 
this  perio<i  the  French  intrigues  in  America  began 
to  alarm  the  Government ;  and  General  Washing- 
tcm,  whose  oniy  wish  was  to  remain  in  peace  with 
all  the  world,  no  doubt  saw  with  secret  displeasure 
the  activity  of  his  countrymen  in  propagating  the 
dangerous  tenets  of  the  French  Government,  both 
in  Europe  and  America.    It  is  most  likely,  there** 
fore,  that  the  order  which  Mr.  Barlow  received  in 
1795,  from  President  Washington,  to  repair  to 
the  States  of  Barbary  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
treaties  with  those  powers,  and  redeeming  the 
captive  Americans  from  slavery,  was  chiefly  to 
divert  that  gentleman  frpm  his  revolutionary  prac- 
tices, and  check  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism  among 
American^  abroad  as  well  as  at  hbipe. 

Mr.Barlow  immediately  obeyed  the  f  fesident^s 
(Pfnmands,  and  to  his  honour  performed  the  o\^ 
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jects  of  hit  mission  in  the  niost  satisfactory  man^ 
ner*  He  negotiated  treaties  of  peace  with  AlgierSf 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli ;  and  redeemed  the  American 
prisoners  from  captivity.  In  1797  he  returned  to 
Paris;  but  as  all  the  objects  of  the  reToIutkm 
which  a  friend  to  humanity  oould  desire  to  have 
seen  established,  were  overthrown  and  buried  be- 
neath tyranny  and  oppression,  Mr.  Barlow  re- 
mained an  unconcerned  spectator  in  that  country 
till  he  returned  to  America  in  1809  *• 

It  was  during  this  period  of  inactivity  in  poli- 
tical afiairs,  that  he  had  leisure  to  by  the  foonda* 
tion  of  the  poem  called  ^^  The  Columbiad,**  which 
he  has  since  oompleted  and  published  in  a  very 
splendid  manner.  This  poem  is  an  enlargement 
of  his  Vision  of  Columbus,  and  is  compriaed  in 
ten  books*  Columbus  is  the  hero  of  the  poem, 
and  Hesper,  who  is  represented  as  the  guardian 
genius  of  the  western  continent,  appears  to  him 
in  prison ;  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  after 
being  recalled  froasi  his  goverament  in  the  New 
Worlds  The  Genius  endeavours  to  soothe  and 
elevate  his  desponding  spirit  by  anticipating  the 
great  events  that  were  to  flow  from  his  illustrions 
deeds.    Leaving  the  prison  togrther,  they  ascend 

*  Mr.  Barlow  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
IVance  in  1812.  The  misfortunes  of  Napoleon,  however,  fras« 
trated  his  journey  to  Moscow;  and  he  died  on  his  return  to 
fuii  fiom  ^hiqprin  and  fiitigae, 


ti>  Hie  aummit  of  a  high  mountain,  fhnn  ivbenoci 
the  immei^e  Continent  of  America  is  laid  opeit 
to  the  Tiew  of  th0  hero^ 

From  this  elevated  spot  Hesper  describes  to 
Columbus  the  geographical  position  or  prominent 
parts  of  the  New  World ;  the  state  of  the  tiativesi 
and  foretells  the  cruelties  and  devastations  which 
are  td  ensue  in  the  Spanish  possessions  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  settlenienl 
of  the  English  colonists  in  America  $  and  describes 
in  gldwing  colours  the  revohitioiiary  conflict  ip 
wh^h  they  ultimately  obtain  their  independence. 
Sqch  are  the  main  points  of  the  poem ;  the  sub* 
ordinate  parts  are  diversified  with  episodes  and 
fanciful  images,  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject and  embellish  the  poem. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  which  this  poem  lies 
iinder  is  the  necessity  of  having  its  events  foretold 
in  a  vision  i  Hence  we  are  but  little  interested 
with  the  hero,  who  ought  to  be  the  life  and  soul 
tif  the  poem*  In  the  Iliad  we  have  Achilles  or 
Hector  to  charm  us;  in  the  Od3rssey  we  have 
UtyAHes  i  in  the  iBneid,  ^neas :  all  of  whom  are 
ever  present  to  our  imagination,  and  concerned  in 
the  events  before  us  s  but  Columbus  is  4  tnem  in* 
animate  personage  who  hears  all  and  does  no^ 
thing.  Mr.  Bar)ow  has,  however,  had  a  very  dift 
ficult  task  to  perform.  Modern  history  {s  n0t  at 
fd|  adapitedl  fof*  s\)ch  foeukz  \  the  feyeiita  OO^t  tq 
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be  mellowed  by  time ;  and  if  86tiie\<4iat  iinroi?edl 
in'  obscurity,  the  author  can  better  employ  his 
fictitious  agents  in  the  business  of  the  scene.  Hit 
"  River  gods'"  and  "  Gods  of  Frost''  can  then 
take  an  active  part  with  much  more  propriety; 
nay,  their  very  existence  perhaps  may  not  then 
be  questioned :  but  when  we  see  a  modem  general 
struggling  with  one  of  these  imaginary  foes,  aod 
recent  facts  blended  with  fictitious  events,  our 
tCMon,  in  spite  of  tvery  poetical  license  in  their 
Ikvour,  will  revolt  at  such  incongruities. 

These  disadvantages  do  not,  however,  affect  the 
merits  of  the  poem  in  other  respescts.  Mr.  Bar* 
low  has  displayed  considerable  taste  and  talents  in 
the  management  of  the  subject,  and  has  given  the 
transactions  of  so  long  a  period  with  much  spirit 
and  el^fica  If  he  had  said  less  upon  some  un- 
pleasant events  of  the  revolutionary  war,  it  wouM 
have  displayed  more  impartiality,  and  rendered 
the  work  less  objectionable ;  but  to  dwell  upon 
the  subject  of  the  ^^prison*  ships,'*  and  display 
their  horrors  in  an  engravings  is  not  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  promote  that  ^^  harmony  and  felicity  be- 
tween nations,**  which  he  makes  Hesper  predict 
to  Columbus  in  the  two  last  books  of  his  poem. 

Mr.  Barlow  has  also  suffered  his  better  judge- 
ment  to  be  influence  by  a  desire  which  has  often 
evinced  itself  in  many  of  his  pouQtrymen»  of  esta* 
blishing  what  the^  i|eQOipiin»t^  ap  ^^,4vieriQaH 
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ktnguage^  but  wbich^  in  ifact,  is  nothing  more 
khan  pedaoatic  and  distorted  English*  Many  of 
these  American  eirpressions  hava  orept  -into  the 
Columbiad,  to  the  utter  disfiguration  of  several 
otherwise  beautiful  passages;  and  that  which 
ought  to  have  been  elegant  and  sublime^  is  no* 
thing  but  mere  fustian  and  bombast. 

Yet^  upon  the  whole,  the  Columbiad  is  entitled 
to  a  considerable  share  of  applause ;  it  evinces  in 
the  author  abilities  of  no  mean  stamp,  and  pos* 
aessea  merits  which  are  not  to  be  found  but  in 
^forks  of  a  superior  cast.  It  is  also  the  prod^o- 
tifto  of  An  ^^  tnGant  country/*  and  on  that  aceount 
should  be  viewed  in  a  m<Mre  favourable  light  than 
if  it  had  emanated  from  the  birth-place  of  a  Ho* 
oier,  a  Virgil,  or  a.Milton,  Every  sp^rk  of  genius 
thiit  is  emitted  from  the  Western  £!ontinent 
•hould  be  hailed  with  ^atiaHaction ;  and  inttttd  of 
being  extingui^ed  by  the  peatilentia)  bceath  of 
partial  castigators,  which,  like  the  parching  blast 
of  the  Arabian  Simoom,  djestroys  evjery  thing  with- 
in its  reachy  it  should  be  fanned  into  a  flame  by 
tijue  mildapd  gentle  jtre^tnient  of  judi<^ious  critics. 
3j^e  might  then  hope  to  see.  the  genius  of  the  aa- 
eient  world  engrafted  upon  the  new  hemisphere; 
iind  ^f  ev^r  the  fjfiy  shopld  come,  that  the  modern 
pQWfrful  natiopa  pf  Europe  are  compelled  to 
iXMfiHi^  their  sq^tres^  li^e  .tlto$e  of  Qreeee  an^ 
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Rome  to  a  more  western  rival,  it  would  be  \ 
mtiBbtction  to  En^ishmen  to  know  that  that  rnrml 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  stock  of  their  owtt 
nation,  and  had  preserved  the  langoage^  manoersj 
geniHs,  and  laws  of  their  ancestors. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  JAY. 

This  gentleman,  who  is  brtter  known  in  Eo^ 
gland  from  the  treaty  which  he  negotiated  oa  tht 
{jart  of  his  comtry  than  by  any  very  pmrnineiit 
acts  during  the  revolutionary  war,  is  dtaas^nfiei 
from  a  French  &qiily  who  emigrated  to  Animot 
during  the  perseeutioos  of  th^  Hugonots  ia  tbt 
Mign  of  Louis  XIV.  His  ancestors,  with  n  number 
of  other  refugees,  landed  at  New  York  about  tfau 
time  that  colony  was  ceded  to  Great  BHtuin  by 
the  Dutch.  These  persons  purchased  a  traet  of 
land  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city,  on  which 
they  settled,  and  called  the  place  New  Rochelk^ 
in  remembrance. of  the  sea-port  of  thBt  name  from 
which  they  had  sailed-  They  retained  their  too* 
guage  and  customs  for  a  considerable  time ;  bu| 
their  religion  and  politics  being  the  same  as  thoaa 
of  d:ieir  English  neighbours,  they  approximate^ 
kpr  degrees;  and  like  their  brethren  who  9d!tM  iw 
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England^  they  have  fdr  the  last  two  generations 
become  one  and  the  same  people,  their  French 
origin  being  discernible  only  by  their  names* 

Mr.  Jay  was  bom  at  New  Rochelle  in  IJSA^ 
and  received  his  education  at  New  York.  He 
afterwards  took  up  the  profession  of  the  lawj 
and  was  in  considerable  practice  when  the  revo« 
lutionary  war  broke  out.  This  event  called  him, 
lis  it  did  many  others^  from  private  into  public 
life;  he  being  deputed  as  a  member  to  the  first 
Congress,  the  duties  of  which  station  he  conti- 
nued to  perform  until  he  was  chosen  President  in 
1777*  He  was  afterwards  sent  as  minister  pleni- 
|f>otentiary  to  Spain,  when  that  country  had  de« 
termined  to  join  France  in  the  war.  In  this  situ- 
ation he  continue  till  he  was  nominated  joint 
commissioner  with  Franklin  and  Adams,  who 
were  then  at  the  courts  of  France  and  Holland^ 
to  treat  with  Great  Britain  for  peace  whenever  an 
opening  presented  itself.  This  did  accordingly 
take  place  in  1789,  and  Mr.  Jay  assisted  in  the 
treaty  which  gave  to  his  country  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. 

Mr.  Jay,  on  his  return  to  America,  was  ap- 
fx>inted  to  the  office  of  minister  for  foreign  aflbirs, 
until  the  formation  of  the  new  constitution  in 
17^  On  tibat  memorable  occasion  he  was  ho- 
ncmred  by  Vwndeat  Washington,  in  oonc«rrenc6 
with  the  voice  of  the  senate,  with  the  appoinjU 
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oaent  of  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  ai| 
office  of  great  power  and  responsibility.  In  1794 
he  was  sent  ^s  envoy  extraordinary  to  England^ 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce,  and  to  settle  the  di^erence^  and  disputes 
yfhich  bad  arisen  between  the  two  countries. 
This  desirable  object  Mr.  Jay  accomplished; 
and  happily  (Nrevented,  at  that  revolutionary  pe« 
riod^  a  destructive  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States. 

So  unpopular,  how^ever,  were  both  the  treaty 
and  its  n^ptiator,  that  Mr.  Jay,  on  his  return  to 
America,  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  ofl^cial 
situation  as  chief  justice.  .He  was  soon  allev 
elected  governor  of  New  Yor^,  which  place  be 
continued  to  hold  for  several  j^ears,  until  he  de* 
clined  any  further  election,  and  retired  to  hi| 
estate,  where  he  enjoys  the  consolation  of  having 
served  his  country  faithfully  in  ita  most  jtryii^ 
moments,  and  of  nev^r  having  soiled  bis  fair  fame 
by  oy^  single  act  qS  vioe  or  jveakness. 


mm 


COMMODORE  BARRON. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  interest  of  such  a  coqeit 
try  as  the  United  States  Xo  keep  up  a  large  and 
.expensive  naval  establishment,x>therw^  w^  l^jg^ 
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be  surprised  that  her  marine  force  was  formerly 
on  auch  a  despicable  foothig.    It  consisted  of  only 
ten  frigates^  from  twenty-four  to  forty-four  guns 
each^  most  of  which  were  unserviceable;  twelve 
sloops  from  seven  to  sixteen  guns  each ;  and  sixty* 
nine  gun- boats  of  one  gun  each.     This  latter 
8)>ecies  of  force  is  said  to  be  the  favourite  hobby 
of  Mr.  Jeflferson,  who  conceived  that  it  was  quite 
sufficient  for  defensive  purposes.     The  gun. boats 
are  certainly  very  well   adapted   for  action  In 
shallow  waters ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  United 
States,  most  of  their  principal  sea-port  towns  lie 
open  to  the  attack  of  line-of  battle  ships,  against 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  gun> boats  to  be 
of  any  service.    They  therefore  can  be  useful  only 
in  aiding  the  municipal  regulations  ef  the  States: 
this  tfaey  have  sufficiently  evinced  since  the  em* 
barge,  for  without  them  the  spirit  of  mercantile 
adventure  would  have  rendered  the  law  nugatory. 
There  were  not  above  three  or  four  frigates  in 
commission,  and  perhaps  only  two  that  were  pre- 
pared for  immediate  service.     The  expense  of  the 
naval  establishment  was  about  300,000/.  sterling 
per  annum,  and  nearly  one  half  of  that  sum  was  ex« 
pended  in  repairs.     Notwithstanding  this  imbe- 
cile stale  of  the  American  navy,  it  can  boast  of 
many  brave  i^nd  excellent  officers,  some  of  whom 
have  at  different  periods  distinguished  themselves 
against  the  French  and  the  Tripoli  tans  in  several 

VOL.  II.  3  H 
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severe  engagements.  Among  tbem,  the  names 
of  Truxton^  Rodgers,  Decatur^  Bainbridge,  and 
Campbell,,  are  tlie  most  conspicuous ;  nor  must 
we'  omit  that  of  Barron,  who,  though  placed  in 
a  most  unfortunate  dilemma  by  the  obstinacy  of 
his  own  GoTernroent,  and  the  ill-judged  measures 
of  one  of  our  admirals,  »s,  notwithstanding  the 
misfortune  that  befel  him,  a  brave  and  excellent 
seaman. 

The  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  frigate  was 
sudden  and  unexpected,  otherwiise  Captain  Barron 
would  certainly  have  prepared  his  shrp  for  action 
on  the  probability  of  such  an  event.  It  appears 
that  he  left  port  under  no  apprehension  of  such 
an  attack ;  and  it  is  positively  said  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  any  British  deserters  being  at  that 
time  on  board  ^  but  that  the  officer  who  was  on 
the  recruiting  party  had  enrolled  four  of  our  men 
under  fake  names,  and  as  American  citizens,  (cer- 
tificates of  which  might  easily  be  obtained  for  a 
false  oath  and  a  dollar,)  and  had  sent  them  on 
board  the  Chesapeake  without  acquainting  Cap- 
tain Barron  who  they  really  were.  The  captain, 
of  course,  did  not  trouble  himself  to  scrutinize 
the  history  of  his  seamen,  many  of  whom  he  had 
good  reason  to  believe  were  Englishmen,  though 
perhaps  not  deserters ;  they  might  have  entered 
from  British  merchantmen  t  rf  so,  he  was  justified 
in  his  assertion  to  Captain  Humphries^  that  be 
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had  no  deserters  on  board,  to  his  knowledge,  and 
in  that  respect  cannot  be  accused  of  speaking 
falsely. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  wish  to  vindicate  the 
American  Government,  or  even  Captain  Barron, 
from  the  charge  of  encouraging  British  deserters' 
to  enter  their  naval  service ;  all  that  I  aim  at  is 
to  place  things  in  their  true  light,  without  favour 
or  affection  for  one  person  or  nation  rather  than 
another.  That  Captain  Barron  was  culpable  ^for 
neglecting,  on  the  probability  of  an  engagement^' 
to  clear  his  ship  for  action,"  there  is  no  doubt^' 
shice  it  was  on  that  charge,  and  on  that  alone, 
that  the  court-martial  sentenced  him  to  be  sus- 
pended from  all  command  in  the  navy  for  fivef 
years.  Upon  every  other  allegation  he  was  ho- 
nourably acquitted.  ' 
The  following  extract  from  the  opinions  of  th^ 
Court  upon  the  fourth  and  last  charge  will  serve' 
to  explain  their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  with* 
out  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  several'  Specifi- 
cations: 

*^  The  attack  of  the  Leopard  was  not  suitably 
repelled  by  the  Chesapeake,  because  it  appears  to 
the  court,  that,  circumstanced  as  the  two  ships^ 
then  were,  boarding  the  Leopard  would  have  been 
impracticable ;  and,  of  course,  no  other  means  of 
Impelling  her  attack  rematned  but  in  the  use  06 
tfie  Chesapeake^s  guns.  That  all  these  guns  were 
^h3 
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loaded,  and  not  one  of  them  was  fired  before  the 
flag  of  the  Chesapeake  was  rtnick,  is  most  certain; 
but  yet  it  appears  to  the  Court,  that  Captain 
QacroQ,  and  the  officers  commaading  divisiops, 
did  every  thing  which  they  could  do  to  get  them 
fired ;  and  that  the  colours  were  not  struck  until 
all  reasonable  hope  of  succeeding  in  properly  re- 
pelling the  attack^  in  this  way,  was  lost*  The 
injuries  sustained,  either  in  the  Chesapeake  or 
her  crew,  did  not  at  that  time  make  her  surren^ier 
Accessary.  Captain  Barron  might  have  waited 
until  she  had  received  many  more  s^nd  greater 
i[\juries,  and  had  lost  the  lives  ^nd  services  of 
many  more  of  her  crew,  before  he  could  have  been 
4;ompelled  by  the^e  causes  to  have  struck  his  flag. 
But,  during  this  interval  of  certain  injury^  be 
could  have  had  no  reasonable  hope,  even  after 
be  had  sustained  it,  of  doing  any  thing  to  the 
annoyance  of  hi^  adversary.  And  in  sucl^  a  si- 
.tuati9n,  he  stands  justified  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  in  striking  his  fli^.  The  striking  his  flag 
without  consulting  his  officers,  is  a  circumstance 
which  this  Court  considers  of  no  consequence.  It 
1^  npt  the  duty  of  a  commander,  under  any  cir- 
cu^tsinces^  (and  in  the  situation  in  wh^ch  Cap* 
t^in  Barron  then  was  it  would  have  been,  highly 
i^propei;,)  to  consult  his  inferior  officers  as  to  the 
pi;opriety  of  hauling  down  bis  colours*  It  is  the 
i^inion  of  the  Court,  therefore,  thatCaptain  James 
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Bairon  is  not  guilty  under  this  fourth  and.  last 
charge,  *  for  not  doing  his  utmost  to  take  or  de- 
stroy the  Leopard,  which  vessel  it  was  His  duty 
to  encounter,*  as  this  charge  is  explained  and 
limited  by  the  specifications  annexed  to  it. 

"  In  giving  these  opinions,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  Court  have  felt  themselves  bound  to  con- 
sidfer  the  several  charges  preferred  as  explained 
arid  limited  by  the  specifications  annexed  to  them 
respectively.  The  opinion  of  the  Court,  therefore, 
upon  the  charges  of  which  they  have  acquitted 
the  accused  is  to  be  considered  in  no  other  way, 
than  that  he  is  not  guilty  under  these  charges 
as  so  explained  and  limited.  No  transposition  of 
the  specifications,  or  any  other  modifications  of 
the  charges  themselves,  would  alter  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  as  to  the  firmness  and  courage  of  the 
accused.  The  evidence  upon  this  head  is  clear 
and  satisfactory. 

**  The  Court  having  agreed  in  the  preceding 
opinions  that  Captain  James  Barron,  although 
not  guilty  of  tliree  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
him,  is  nevertheless  guilty  under  that  wherein  he 
is  accused  *  for  neglecting,  on  the  probability  of 
an  engagement,  to  clear  his  ship  for  action,*  do 
further  agree,  that  the  said  Captain  James  Barron, 
being  guilty  of  this  charge,  falls  under  part  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 
Government  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
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adopted  by  an  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  passed  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  ouf  Lord  one  thousand  eight  bnn- 
dred,  and  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  better  Go. 
vernment  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States ;'  and 
they  do  a<yadge  and  SENTENCE  the  said  Cap- 
tain James  Barron  to  be  SUSPENDED  from  all 
command  ip  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
this  without  pay  or  official  emoluments  of  any 
]cind,  for  the  period  and  term  of  FIVE  YEARS, 
from  this  eighth  day  of  February  in  the  year  of 
our.  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 

"JOHN  RODGERS, 
WM.  BAINBRIDGE, 
HUGH  G.  CAMPBELL, 
STEPHEN  DECATUR,  Jun. 
JOHN  SHAW, 
JOHN  SMITH, 
D.  PORTER, 
JOS.  TARBELL, 
J.  JONES, 
JAS.  LAWRENCE, 
CHAS.  LUDLOW, 

Lnrni  W.  Tazbwei*,  Judge  Aduomte^ 

The  above  sentence  was  coT^firmed  btf  tie  i'fe* 
sident  of  the  United  States<^ 
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DR,  MITCHILL. 


Dr*  MiTCHiLL  was  a  boy  when  the  declarafioa 
of  independence  was  made  in  177^9  ^^^  had 
not  attained  maturity  when  that  independence 
wa8  allowed  and  confirmed  by  Great  Britain. 
He  spent  several  years  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  establishment  of  peace  in  Europe,  visiting 
France,  England  and  Scotland,  for  the  purpose 
of  education.  Being  destined  for  the  profession 
of  physic,  he  took  a  doctor^s  degree  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  autumn  of  1786,  and  the  next  year  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  It  is  related  of 
Dr.  Mitchill,  that  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  natund 
history  when  a  child  by  reading  Goldsmith^t 
**  Animated  Nature,"  which  accidentally  fell  into 
his  hands.  This  was  afterwards  much  improved 
by  a  sight  of  the  cabinets  in  London  and  Paris, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  lectures  and  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Black,  and  the  discourses  and  exhi- 
bition of  specimens  by  Professor  Walker. 

On  leaving  Europe,  he  was  intrusted  with  public 
dispatches  from  Mr.  Adams,  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary from  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  to  some  of  the  heads  of  departments 
in  the  American  Government.  He  arrived  in 
America  just  in  season  to  witness  the  progress  of 
another  revolution  in  the  national  government. 
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from  the  loose  and  ill-compacted  confederation  of 
the  Statetf,  hastily  conceived  dtiring  the  war,  to 
the  more  efficient  and  better  planned  system  of 
the  new  Federal  Constitution. 

Dr.  Mitchiirs  political  principles  being  in  uni« 
son  with  those  of  the  republican  or  democratic 
party,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  city  of  New 
York  in  Congress  soon  after  Mr,  Jeffersoas 
election  to  the  presidency.  He  is  consequently 
numbered  among  the  friends  of  that  gentleman^ 
and  continues  to  support  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Madison,  his  successor. 

The  attention  of  Dr.  Mitc^hill  has  been  a  good 
deal  directed  to  philosophical  objects ;  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  he  has  carried  on  a  very 
extensive  correspondence,  not  only  with  the 
learned  men  and  societies  of  his  own  country,  btit 
also  with,  those  of  Europe.  The  subjects  which 
be  has  investigated  with  most  labour,  are,  the 
production,  composition,  and  operation  of  pesti-* 
lential  fluids,  or  the  history  of  those  cases  or  va« 
pours  which  infect  the  atmosphere,  and  excite 
febrile  distempers.  The  doctrine  of  Septon,  of- 
fered to  the  world  by  him  and  his  pupils,  in 
consequence  of  these  investigations,  forms  a  me. 
morable  feature  in  modern  science.  Dr.  MitcbiH 
has  also  a  considerable  taste  for  poetry ;  but  very 
few  of  his  labours  in  that  dejiartment  of  the  belles 
lettres  have  yet  found  their  way  into  print*     He 


resides  at  New  York,  where  he  enjoys  the  com- 
forts of  a  moderate  fortune,  and  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow  citizens. 


GENERAL  PINCKNEY. 

The  family  of  the  Pinckneys  are  among  the 
most  respectable  of  those  who  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  revolutionary  contest  took  an  active 
pert  in -favour  of  American  independence.  Ge- 
neral Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and  his  bro- 
ther Thomas,  are  both  natives  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  where  they  still  reside  on  their 
respective  estates. 

The  General  was  born  about  the  year  1/40, 
and  when  of  a  proper  age  was  sent  with  his  bro- 
ther to  be  educated  at  one  of  our  public  schools 
in  England.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  bis  father,  who  was  at  that  time 
-  Chief  Justice  of  South  Carolina,  joined  the  pa- 
triotic party,  while  his  son  Charles,  who  was  then 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  that  State, 
resigned  his  situation,  and  joined  the  American 
standard. 

Mr.  Pinckney  entered  the  ranks  as  one  of  the 
Charleston  Volunteers;  from  which  he  was  after* 
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wards  appointed  Major  of  the  first  regiment  of 
the  line,  raised  by  the  State  of  South  CaroliM, 
under  the  cominand  of  Colonel  Gadsden,  oa 
whose  promotion  he  succeeded  to  the  command. 
The  first  engagement  in  which  this  regiment  took 
part  was  in  the  defence  of  ^ort  Moultrie,  which 
was  attacked  by  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Greneral 
Clinton, 

This  fort  was  erected  on  SuUivan^s  Island, 
which  commanded  the  harbour  of  Charleston. 
The  Americans  had  fortified  it  with  twenty-two 
and  thirty-two  pounders,  and  garrisoned  it  with 
about  300  men.  The  British  having  resolTed  to 
attack  this  island  previous  to  their  descent  on 
Charleston,  Admiral  Parker,  in  the  Bristol  of  &0 
guns,  with  the  Experiment  of  50  guns,  the  Sole- 
bay,  Actseon,  Syren,  and  Sphynx  frigates^  the 
Thunder  bomb,  and  an  armed  ship,  got  under 
way ;  and  in  a  short  time  these  ships,  having  all 
(except  the  Actaeon,  which  ran  aground)  got 
springs  on  their  cables,  began  a  tremendous  fire 
on  the  fort.  At  the  same  time  the  army  attacked 
in  boats ;  the  floating  batteries  and  armed  craft 
moving  to  cover  their  landing. 

From  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock  till  bait 
past  one  the  ships  continued  to  receive  an  un- 
remitting fire  from  the  fort,  when  it  slackened  for 
a  short  time,  owing  to  want  of  ammunition;  but 
that  being  supplied,  the  fire  was  renewed,  and 
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^did  not  cease  till  nine  at^  nighty  when  the  ships 
were  hove  off,  the  Bristol  and  Experiment  being 
left  almost  wrecks  on  the  water.  The  quarter 
deck  of  the  Bristol  was  twice  cleared  of  officers 
by  the  enemy^s  fire;  but  our  gallant  admiral 
stood  with  great  composure  and  coolness^  not^ 
withstanding  the  slaughter  around  him;  an  in* 
stance  of^  determined  bravery  which  has  certainly 
never  been  surpassed,  though  often  equalled,  by 
British  sailors.  The  Bristol,  whose  complement 
of  men  did  not  much  eicceed  three  hundred,  had 
her  captain  and  forty  men  killed^  and  seventy-one 
wounded. 

While  we  applaud  the  undaunted  intrepidity  of 
our  own  seamen,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  per-r 
severing  ardour  and  brafery  of  the  Americans, 
who  with  such  a  small  and  unequal  force  tri- 
umphed over  their  gallant  assailants.  Nothing 
but  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  in  which  they  had  embarked,  could  have 
enabled  tbem  to  stand  against  such  a  superior 
force. 

The  gallant  conduct  of  Colonel  Pinckney  on 
this  occasion  obtained  for  him  the  marked  ap« 
probation  of  General  Washington,  who  appointed 
him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  in  which  capfu^ity 
be  served  at  the  battles  of  Brandy-wine  and  Ger* 
man-town.  The  Southern  States  being  again 
dttftclLed  by  th?  British  forces^^  Colopel  Pinckney 
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dbtained  leave  to  rettirn  to  his  natire  country^ 
where  he  accordingly  resumed  the  command  of 
his  regiment)  at  the  head  of  which  he  made  an 
assault  on  Savannah. 

On  his  return  from  Georgia,  Colonel  Pinckney 
was  appointed  by  General  Lincoln  commandant 
of  Fort  Moultrie ;  but  on  Charleston  being  be- 
sieged by  land,  and  bombarded  by  a  part  of  the 
British  fleet,  the  Colonel's  regiment  was  ordered 
to  its  defence ;  when  after  a  gallant  resistance  he 
was  with  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  taken 
Jjfisoner,  tinder  honourable  terms  of  capitulation. 
This  event  appears  to  have  terminated  the  mill- 
talry  career  of  Colonel  Pinckney,  as  he  could  not 
procure  himself  to  be  exchanged  till  towards  th^ 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

Peace  had  no  sooner  taken  place,  than  Mr. 
Pmckney  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Federal 
Congress,  and  signed  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1788.  On  the 
rfcore  of  gratitude  to  the  French,  though  an  im- 
pulse very  different  from  friendship  caused  thenl 
io  take  the  part  of  America,  he,  with  many  lead- 
ing'  characters  in  the  United  States,  was  the 
ivowed  advocate  of  that  nation,  and  so  continued 
till  their  enorrtiities  changed  those  sentiments  to 
the  contempt  and  hatred  of  all  good  men.  Mr. 
Pinckney  has  additional  cause  to  despise  them ; 
for  the  then   insolent  republic  re/used  to  ac- 
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Mr.  Pinckney  was  afterwarck  comoiander-iii* 
chief  of  the  militia  of  South  Carol ina,  and  wa0 
third  ip  command  under  General  Washington 
vyhen  the  United  States  army  was  sent  to  quell 
the  western  insurr^iom  General  Pinckney  ha» 
been  employed  in  several  diplomatic  missions,  in 
which,  if  it  has  not  b^en  his  good  fcurtune  always 
to  succeed,  he  has  been  guicked  by  a  patriotic  re-^- 
gard  for  the  interests  of  bis  country,  and  di« 
splayed  an  open  and  conciliating  spirit  of  negotta* 
tion  best  calculated  to  preserve  peace  aad  unani# 
B;iity  with  foreign  nations. 


JAMES  MONROE, 

This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
educated  at  th^  college  of  Willtamsborg  ia 
that  state,  and  bred  to  the  law.  It  is  said  thafc 
his  studies  peparatory  to  that  profession  were 
directed  by.  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  between  these 
two  gentlemen  there  has,  till  lately,  existed  the 
greatest  attachment.  Mr.  Monroe  inherited  from 
his  parents  but  a  very  slender  fortune;   and  i^ 
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•temed  neoeMary^  if  he  would  arrive  at  indepeiH 
dence  in  this  respect,  that  he  should  adhere  to  bis 
professional  avocations,  and  pursue  them  with 
assiduity :  but  he  was  destined  to  more  brilliant 
though  less  lucrative  pursuits.  He  was  early 
brought  into  public  life,  where  his  services,  in  a 
variety  of  employments,  have  met  with  the  ap* 
probation  of  bis  fellow-citizens. 

He  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  twenty<>one 
when  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  which  situation 
be  afterwards  resigned  for  a  commission  in  the 
army;  but  going  rather  late  into  the  military 
line,  and  after  the  period  of  rapid  promotion  had 
passed  away,  he  rose  only  to  the  rank  of  col<^ad 
during  the  revolutionary  contest.  He  is  allowed 
to  have  served  with  honour  and  reputation ;  but 
we  do  not  find  any  actions  of  great  eclat  in  which 
his  name  appears. 

Peace  had  no  sooner  put  an  end  to  this  em* 
ployment  than  he  returned  to  his  former  profes- 
sion at  the  bar.  But  he  was  almost  immediately 
delegated  again  to  Congress ;  and  his  election  to 
this  body  was  annually  repeated,  nearly  without 
an  interval,  during  the  space  of  ten  years. 

In  1794  Mr.  Monroe  was  sent  to  France  in 
quality  of  minister  to  that  republic.  Mr.  Jay 
was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  England,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  ami^ 
and  commerce,  which  soon  restored  a  good  an- 


derstanding  between  the  two  countries.  Mr. 
Monroe  was  not  so  successful  in  his  negotiation  ; 
he  had  to.  deal  with  the  noost  unjust,  rapacious^ 
and  villainous  set  of  people  that  ever  disgraced 
the  government  of  a  civilized  nation.  The  failure 
cannot^  therefore,  be  attributed  to  any  want  of 
abilities  on  his  part ;  but  rather  to  the  insolent 
vanity  of  the  French  Government. 

After  a  residence  of  two  years  at  Paris,  Mr, 
Monroe  was  charged  by  the  federal  administration 
with  being  too  complaisant  to  the  overbearing 
tempier  of  the  French  Directory,  who  were  anxious 
to  invoive  America  in  a  war  with  England.  He 
was  consequently  recalled  with  a  high  degree  of 
censurcr  After  demanding  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  a  written  declaration  of  the  motives  of  his 
recall,  he  published  bis  defence,  which  was  of 
course  well  received  by  the  republican  party,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  who  were  then 
availing  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  ren- 
der the  federalists  unpopular* 

Mr.  Monroe  was  shortly  after  elected  governor 
of  Virginia,  which  office  he  filled  by  re-elections 
for  thfee  years,  the  longest  period,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  that  state,  that  the  same  per- 
son can  be  eligible  to  that  office  until  after  an 
interval  of  three  other  years.  About  the  expid^^ 
tion  of  this  term  Mr.  Monroe  was  seijt  to  join 
Mr.  Livingston,  the  American  minister  at  Parisy 
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for  the  puq)ose  of  sietUing  the  differencet  between 
Spain  aod  the  United  States,  and  negetiating  for 
the  purchase  of  Louisiaaa. 

After  accoinpHshing  the  olyects  of  his  missioii, 
he  repaired  to  England  as  ambassador  from  the 
United  States ;  and  was  afterwards  joined  bjr  Mr. 
Wiljiam  Pinckney,  who  was  sent  to  this  county 
-as  joint  commissioner  with  Mr.  Monroe  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  all  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  to  renew  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  two 
pountries. 

The  fate  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  these  gen- 
tlemen and  His  Majesty's  commissioners  is  well 
known.  The  terms  of  it  were  far  from  bein^ 
palatable  to  the  British  public;  yet  the  treaty 
had  no  sooner  arrived  in  America  than  it  was 
rejected  by  Mr.  Jefferson  without  consulting  the 
Senate.  It  of  course  returned  ta  England  unra- 
tified;  which,  though  it  had  failed  in  settling  oor 
differences  with  the  United  States,  inunediately 
terminated  the  disputes  that  had  arisen  amongst 
ourselves  respecting  the  favourable  terms  granted 
to  the  Americans. 

The  rejection  of  this  treaty  by  the  President 
placed  the  American  commissioners  in  rather  aa 
a\fkward  predicament;  aiui  Mr.  Monroe,  in  par* 
ticubr,  experienced  a  singular  coincidence  of  cii> 
cumstances  between  this  event  and  his  jpecalifrona 
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Paris  in  l/^^;  with  this  diffei^ence,  that  he  now 
had  to  enter  the  lists  with  his  friend  Jefferson, 
instead  of  the  federalists*  He  returned  to  Ame* 
rica  in  1807^  and  immediately  published  a  letter 
in  defence  of  the  treaty  which  he  and  Mr.  Pmck- 
n^  had  signed,  and  in  justification  of  their  con« 
duct.  In  doing  this,  he,  of  course,  called  in 
question  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  refusal 
to  ratify  it;  inconsequence  of  which,  no  great 
cordiality  for  a  time  existed  between  these  gentle- 
men. 

When  this  treaty  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  that  by  no  means  in  the  most  respectful 
manner,  the  British  people  expressed  very  lit* 
tie  displeasure  at  the  circumstance;  nor  did  they 
call  in  question  the  right  of  the  President  to  re- 
fuse the  ratification  of  what  his  ministers  had 
signed  ;  but  no  sooner  does  a  similar  event  take 
place  in' this  cojuntry,  by  the  rejection  of  Mr, 
Erskine's  treaty,  than  the  Americans  (the  repub- 
lican party  at  least)  are  all  up  in  arms  against  us^ 
and  deny  our  Government  the  very  privilege 
which  they  claim  far  their  President.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson complained  that  the  whole  of  his  instruc- 
tions had  not  been  complied  with,  and  that  he 
could  not  obtain  all  the  advantages  he  wanted : 
whereas  our  ministers  assert^  that  Mr.  Erskine 
vent  beyond  his.  instructions,  and  conceded  more 
than  he  was  atuhorized.    Upon  what  ^unds^ 

VOL.  u.  2 1 
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therefore,  can  the  Americans  daim  the  right  of 
rejt*ctiDg  an  incomplete  treaty,  and  deny  us  the 
same  right  of  rejecting  one  that  is  unauihoriuedf 

On  pemsing  the  instractions  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Canning,  •  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  of  the- 
93d  of  January  I809,  the  propositions  that  »ne 
to  be  made  to  th^  American  Government  rdate 
only  to  three  points : 

First,  That  the  American  Government,  in  the 
event  of  His  Majesty's  conseniing  to  withdraw  Ae 
orders  in  council  of  January  and  November  1807* 
18  prepared  to  withdraw  contemporaneously  on  its 
part,  the  interdiction  of  its  harbours  to  ships  of 
war,  and  all  non-intercourse  and  non-importatioi 
acts,  80  far  as  respects  Great  Britain;  Jeaving 
them  in  force  with  respect  to  France,  and  Ae 
powers  which  adopt  or  act  under  her  decrees : 

Secondly,  That  America  is  willing  to  renounce, 
during  the  present  war,  the  pretension  of  carrying 
on  in  time  of  war  all  trade  with  the  enemjr's 
colonies,  from  which  she  was  excluded  durii^ 
peace: 

Thirdly,  That  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  operation  of  the  embai^  act, 
with  respect  to  France  and  the  powers  acting  un- 
der her  decrees^  shall  be  at  liberty  to  capture  all 
American  vessels  that  may  be  found  attempting 
to  trade  with  the  ports  of  any  of  these  powers; 
without  which  security,  the  raising  the  embai^ 
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Aoflninally,  to  Great  Britain  alone^  would  in  fact 
raise  it  to  all  the  world. 

^  On  these  conditions,**  says  Mr.  Canning,  "His 
Majesty  will  consent  to  withdraw  the  orders  in 
council  of  January  and  November  I807,  so  far  as 
respects  America;  and  upon  receiving  through 
jTOQ  (Mr*  Erskine)  a  distinct  and  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  tktee  abovementioned  conditions  on 
the  part"  of  the  American  Government,  His  Ma- 
jesty will  lose  no  time  in  sending  to  America  a 
minister  fully  empowered  to  consign  them  to  a 
formal  and  regular  treiaty.** 

Such,  and  such  only,  are  the  points  touched 
tipon  by  Mr.  Canning,  nor  is  there  one  word  in 
the  whole  dispatch  that  authorizes,  or  even  hints 
ttt,  an  adjustment  of  the  Chesapeake  affair;  which 
it  was,  no  doubt,  the  intention  of  His  Majesty's 
ministers  to  leave  to  the  care  of  the  minister 
whom  they  intended  to  appoint  with  full  powers 
to  settle  alt  disputes.  But  what  are  the  proceed* 
rngs  of  Mr.  Erskine  on  the  receipt  of  this  di- 
spatch ?  He  immediately  writes  to  Mr.  Smith, 
the  secretary  of  state,  a  letter  that  seems  to  have 
been  dictated  by  a  very  different  dispatch  to  that 
<rf  the  23d  of  January  I8O9,  which  has  been 
published  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  authority  upon  which  he  acted.  In 
timt  letter,  dated  the  17th  of  April  following, 
Mr*  Erskine  does  not  say  a  word  respecting  the 
2i2 
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three  conditions  upon  which  the  orders  of  council 
will  be  withdrawn;  but  without  any  authority 
(unless  he  acted  from  instructions  which  have  not 
yet  been  made  known  to  the  public)  he  offers,  in 
the  name  of  His  Majesty,  "  honourable  reparation 

for  the  aggression  committed  by  a  British  naval 
officir  in  the  attack  of  the  United  States  frigcUe^ 
Chesapeake  ;**  and  further  says,  that  in  consequence 
of  Congress  having  passed  the  non-intercourse  act. 
His  Majesty  is  "  willing  to  restore  the  men  forcibly 
taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake^  and  if  acceptable  to 
the  American  Government  to  make  a  suitable  pro^ 
vision  for  the  unfortunate  sufferers  on  that  occa^ 
sionT 

Sufch  is  the  substance  of  Mn  Erskine's  firrt 
communication  to  the  American  Government  after 
the  receipt  of  Mr.  Canning's  letter,  though  the 
latter  does  not  mention  a  word  about  the  Chesa- 
peake ;  and  surely  Mr.  Erskine  made  a  very  ex- 
traordinary proposition,  when  he  offered  to  restore 

•  the  men  who  had  been  forcibly  taken  out  of  that 
frigate,  for  the  whole^bur  had  been  tried  at  Hali- 
fiix,  and  proved  to  be  British  seamen.  One  of 
them  was  hung^  and  the  rest  were  sentenced  to  re- 
ceive ^ve  hundred  lashes  each.  Now  after  such  a 
proceeding  as  this,  to  make  such  an  offer  as  Mr. 
Erskine  did,  (and  1  cannot  believe  that  he  did  it 
without  authority,)  was  in  fact  to  surrender  up 
the  right  of  power  over  our  own  seamen.     It 
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was  surely  sufficient  that  we  disclaimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  searching  ships  of  war  belonging  to  a 
neutral,  because  in  so  doihg  we  trusted  to  the 
honour  of  that  power,  whose  flag  it  is  supposed 
would  not  be  a  refuge  for  deserters.  But  when  a 
nation  so  far  forgets  itself  as  to  receive  such  people 
on  board  its  ships,  and  refuses  to  deliver  them  up 
at  the  request  of  the  power  to  whom  they  belong, 
such  nation  places  itself  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
the  offended  party,  and  must  take  the  conse- 
quence. America  did  this ;  her  frigate  was  at- 
tacked, and  we  recovered  our  seamen;  but  be- 
cause our  Government  disclaims  the  precipitate 
conduct  of  their  officer,  are  they  to  deliver  up 
their  own  subjects,  who  were  afterwards  delibe- 
rately tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Halifax  and 
punished  ?  If  they  had  been  American  citizens, 
they  ought  to  have  been  given  up  long  ago,  and 
a  suitable  recompense  made  to  the  sufferers. 
Their  surrender  should  not  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  stipulated  condition ;  the  act  should  have 
been  voluntary,  and  it  would  then  have  afforded 
a  proof  of  our  inclination  to  make  "  atonement 
for  the  insult  and  aggression*'  of  which  we  had 
been  guilty^  But  as  they  have  been  proved  to 
be  British  seamen  and  British  citizens,  what  right 
has  our  Government  to  deliver  them  up  to  the 
Americans  ?  Is  it  because  we  have  derived  such 
important  benefits  from  the  non^intercourse  act ; 
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an  act  which  has  deprived  our  merchants  of  i 
ral  millions  of  exports;  which  has  closed  the  door 
to  our  manufactures;  and  which  possesses  no  other 
advantage^  but  the  negative  one  of  placing  the 
enemy  upon  the  same  footing  as  ourselves  in  re- 
lation to  the  United  States  ?  In  making  such  an 
Ignominious  proposition,  either  Mr.  Erskine  must 
have  acted  without  authority,  or,  if  he  had  an* 
thority,  His  Majesty's  ministers  could  not  hare 
been  aware  of  the  important  points  which  ihej 
were  about  to  concede.  Surely  our  cabins- 
councils  must  have  been  in  a  very  distracted  state^ 
when  ministers  offered  to  restore  the  Briiisk 
seamen  taken  from  the  Chesapeake  frigate^  after 
trying  them  by  a  court-martial,  hanging  one  man, 
and  flogging  the  rest  1 1 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Erskine's  letter  oi  the  17th  of 
April,  Mr.  Smith,  the  American  secretary  of 
state,  in  a  note  of  the  same  day,  after  repeating 
our  ambassador's  words,  and  dwelling,  with  much 
apparent  satisfaction,  upon  ^Hhe  atonement  which 
His  Britannic  Majesty  is  ready  to  make  for  the 
insult  and  aggression  committed  upon  the  United 
States'  frigate,*^  says,  "  But  I  have  it  in  eaj&rew 
charge  from  the  President  to  state,  while  he  for- 
bears to  insist  on  a  further  punishment  of  the 
offending  officer,,  he  is  not  tbe  less  sensible  cf  the 
justice  and  utility  of  such  an  example;  nor  the 
less  persuaded  th^  it  would  (>est  cmpoit  with 
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what  U  due  from  His  Britannic  Majesty,  to  his^ 
cufn  hifnotir."  - 

How  any  minister  could  receive,  officially^  such 
an  insulting  note»  I  am  really  astonished.  It 
evidently  dictates  to  His  Majesty  that  he  ought  to 
do  more  than  be  has  done,  though  in  Mr.  Ers- 
kine's  note  His  Majesty  is  made  to  express  his 
sorrow  and  displeasure  at  the  event;  and  as  a  proof 
of  vvhicb^  he  recalled  the  offending  officer  from 
a  highly  important  and  honourable  command; 
and  o^rs  to  restore  the  seamen,  and  make  a  suit- 
able provision  for  the  sufferers.  But  Mr.  Madi- 
SOB)  or  at  least  his  secretary,  does  not  consider 
the  oflfer  of  our  ministers  as  sufficiently  humiliat- 
ing ;  and  therefore,  though  be  forbears  to  insist^ 
yet  nevertheless  he  is  of  opinion  that  His  Majesty 
will  not  consult  his  own  honour,  unless  he  punishes 
the  o&nding  officer  in  a  more  exemplary  manner* 

Hence,  if  our  ministers  bad  countenanced  Mr. 
£rskine*s  proceedings,  and  the  treaty  had  been 
ratified,  our  Government  would  have  been  placed 
in  an  awkward  dilemma.  They  would  have  been 
mkler  the  necessity  of  either  punishing  Admiral 
Berkeley,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Madison^ 
or  have  suffered  a  sevAre  stigma  to  remain  upoa 
the  honour  of  His  Majesty.  Such  an  insulting, 
dictating  spirit  was  oever  displayed  towards  us 
cren  in  Mr;  Je&rsonV  administration ;  but  new 
ministert  must  prodaca  some  novelty  in  their  pro* 
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ceedingfl,  and  Mr.  Smithy  perhaps,  conceived  ft 
necessary  to  display  bis  spirit  and  talents  at  the 
commencement  of  his  diplomatic  career  in  the 
most  >  popular  style^  as  Cobbett's  friend  Bradford 
would  have  said.  I  even  think  1  hear  the  repub- 
lican party  extolling  his  letter  to  the  skies,  and 
pointing  out  the  spirited  passages  which  they 
conceive  will  bend  the  proud  neck  of  John  Boll. 
Yet  after  all  they  are  justified  in  making  us  sub- 
mit to  their  terms,  if  they  find  we  are  ready  to 
cringe  to  them  ;  and  if,  to  prevent  America  from 
joining  France,  we  are  willing  to  salute  the  der^ 
rihre  of  their  President,  or  even  his  secretary  of 
state,  we  deserve  the  fate  of  the  member  of  par- 
liament, who,  to  gain  the  vote  of  a  chimney- 
^weeper,  made  a  low  bow  and  kissed  his  sooty 
hand.  ^^  I  shall  give  my  vote  to  the  other  can- 
didate,** says  the  sweep ;  "  for  any  member  of 
parliament  that  will  condescend  to  kiss  my  hand, 
will  not  scruple  to  kiss  the  minister's  **♦♦.•• 

Every  sacrifice  short  of  national  degradation 
ought,  however,  to  be  made  in  order  to  preserve 
the  friendship  of  America.  No  paltry  etiquette 
or  punctilio  should  for  a  moment  obstruct  the 
path  of  negotiation;  and  national  prejudice,  which 
I  must  confess  is  already  too  strong  against  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  should  if  possible  be 
buried  in  oblivion ;  at  all  events,  our  negotiatois 
ought  not  to  have  the  least  tiqcture  of  it.    4 
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treaty  oF  amity  and  commerce  might  then  perhaps 
be  arranged  upon  fair  and  honourable  grounds, 
-«irithout  an  insolent  dictation  on  the  one  part,  or 
^  degrading  subserviency  on  the  other. 


The  cdmmerceof  the  United  States,  previous 
to  the  embargo,  was  in  the  most  flourishing  state, 
notwithstanding  the  depredations  said  to  have  been 
committed  upon  it  by  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  official 
documents,  laid  before  the  House  of  Representa^- 
tives  on  the  29th  February,  1808,  by  Albert 
Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Tr«^8ury. 

**  Exports  of  the  United  States,  from  1st  October 
I806  to  1st  October  1807." 

The  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
idize  of  domestic  growth,  or 
manufacture         .         .         .  Bols.  48,699,593 

Po.  of  foreign  growth  or  manu- 
facture        .         .         .         ,  59,643,558 

Total  Dols.  108,343,150 
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Recapitulation  of  the  above. 

The  foreign  goods  ure  classed  as  follows : 
let.  Articles  free  of  duty  by  law  2,080,114, 

2d.  Do.  liable  to  duty,  and  on 

reexportation  entitled  to  draw-, 

back         .         .         .         •  48,205,943 

3d.  Yh).  liable  to  duty,  but  no 

drawback  on  re-exportation  9,357,501 

Dols,  59.643,558 


N.  B«  Tl)e  duties  collected  on  the  3d  class  are 
derived  directly  from  the  carrying  trade,  and 
amount  to  Dols.  1,393,877. 
The  articles  of  domestic  growth  or  manufacture 

are  arranged  as  follows : 
1st.  Produce  of  the  sea         .  2,804,000 

2d.  Do.  of  the  forest    .         .         .         5,476,000 
3d.  Do.  of  agriculture  .         .       37,832,000 

4th.  Do.  of  manufactures      •         •         2,409,000 
5th.  Do.  uncertain        •        •         .  179>000 


Dols.  48,700,000 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  duties  paid 
upon  imports  into  the  principal  sea-port  towns 
of  the  United  States,  calculated  upon  an  average 
of  four  years,  ending  March  1805. 

Towns.  Slates.  Dollars. 

New  York,         New  York  12,862,020 

Philadelphia,     Pennsylvania        7>777596* 


DUTIES  QK  IMFOBTSt 

^1 

Towns. 

'  Smes. 

Dollars. 

Boston, 

*  >Massachu88etts 

6,40g,40d 

Baltimore, 

Maryland 

3,861,963 

Charleston^ 

South  Carolina 

3,031,639 

Norfolk, 

Virginia     ' 

1,761,673 

Salem,, 

Massachussetts 

1^4,498 

Savannah, 

Georgia 

914,039 

Providence, 

Rhode  Island 

781,556 

Portland, 

Maine 

645,266 

Newhaven, 

Connecticut 

510,637 

Wilmington, 

North  Carolina 

31»,110 

Mr.  Key,  in  his  very  able  and  masterly  speech 
•gainst  the  continuance  of  the  embargo,  stated, 
that  of  the  exports  of  dornestic  produce  of  the 
United  States,  in  I8O7,  amounting  to  48,699,592 
dollars,  only  9,76^3^04  were  exported  to  Euro- 
pean ports  under  the  coniroul  of  France^  which 
had  been  since  interdicted  by  the  British  orders 
in  council ;  and  that  there  consequently  remained 
•a  surplus  of  38,937,388  dollars  of  American  pro* 
duce  which  might  yet  be  exported,  if  the  embar* 
go  had  not  taken  place :  but  war  might  have  hap^ 
pened  between  France  and  America,  a  measure 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  party  wished  to 
avoid* 


iS^  (ECONOMY  OF  THE  GOTERKIf EKT. 

The  following  list  of  salaries  will  clearly  ex- 
hibit the  cecoooniical  system  of  government  in 
the  United  States : 

Dollars. 
The  President,  per  annum  .  .  25,000 
Vice  President  ....  10,000 
Secretary  of  State  .  .  .  5,000 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  .  .  5,000 
Secretary  of  the  War  Department  4,500 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ..  .  4,500 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  3,500 

Treasurer  ....         3,000 

Attorney  General  .  .  .  3,000 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  •  .  3,000 
Postmaster-General    .  •        3,000 

Roister  of  the  Treasury  .  •  3,400 
Accountant  of  the  War  Department  2,000 
Do.  of  the  Navy  Department  2,000 

Assistant  Postmaster-General       .         1,7W> 

Names  of  the  separate  States  of  the  federal  re- 
public 

^Vermont 
New  Hampshire 
New  England,        District  of  Maine,  belong* 

or  ^      ing  to  Massacbussetts 

Northern  States.    \  Massachussetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
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New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennyslvania 
-^  Delaware 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Indiana  territory 
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Middle  States. 


"  Maryland 
Virginia 
Kentucky 

Southern  States.  <  ^''''S  ^'''r''* 
)  South  Carohna 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

territory 


Colony  acquired  by  1  ^     •  • 
purchase  ^/Louisiana 
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General  Statistical  View  of  the  United  States  far  a 
Period  of  30  Years. 

Collected  chiefly  from  Official  Documents. 


Number  or 

Number  or 

Jocrea»e 

EknuDcnitioii* 

Value  in 

Value  in 

m  tvcMf 

1788. 

1808. 

Yean. 

Kum.  of  States  in  the  Union 

13 

21 

8 

Sqoareacret       .        .        . 

283,800,000 

600,000,000 

316,900,000 

Acres  of  land  in  cultivAtion  • 

t,210y500 

12,390,400 

11,179,000 

Average  price  of  land,  perl 
acre        -         - 

Sdollan 

6  dollars 

4doUan 

^  (Whites  and  free  pec- 
's J    pie  of  colour    -    -  , 

2,300,000 

5,430,000 

%93O/X0 

I^SIaTCs        .        .          - 

'    700,000 

1,070,000 

pu  (Total  populadon    -      - 

3,200,000 

6,500,000 

3,300.000 

Effective  militia 

450,000 

950.000 

iSOOOO 

Regular  army     .        .        . 

( 

2,000 
10  frigates   ) 

%000 

Karalibrce    ,    -       • 

1 
i 

81  sloops  &V 
gunboats.      } 

9i^Wb 

DweHiog-honses 

640,000 

1,225,000 

565.000 

Horses             -            •        • 

600,000 

1.200,000 

600.000 

Homed  cattle 

1,«00,000 

2,950,000 

1,750^000 

Pott-offices        .         .        . 

400 

1848 

14« 

Revenues  of  general  do. 

I2,000i. 

68,850/. 

S6,850L 

Expenses  of  do. 

11,000/. 

58,500/. 

47,500. 

Kewspapers        .        .        . 

80 

350 

270 

The  post  extends  in  miles    - 

5,000 

33,000 

28,000 

Tonnage  of  merchant  ves^l 
sels        -           -          -J 

250,090 

1,207,000 

957,000 

Value  of  imports  in  sterling  - 

2,475,000/. 

22.000,000/. 

19325,0001 

Exports    rOomestic  pro.  • 

2,025,000/. 

10,957.408t 

8.932,406/: 

ID  Ster]ing<  Foreign  goods  - 

225,000/. 

13,410.800/ 

13.194.800C 

Money.    LToUl       - 

2,250,000/ 

24,377,208/ 

22,127,2061 

Annual  revenue 

1,800,000/. 

4.000.000/ 

2,200.000/. 

Specie  in  circulation    - 

2,250,000/. 

3.800,000/ 

1,550,0001. 

National  debt        -        -      - 

16,500,000/. 

15,238,700/. 

Decrease  *\ 

1,261,3001./ 

*  Since  the  war  with  Britain,  however,  in  1812«13,  tb€  debt 
creased  to  more  than  20  millions. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

Leave  Boston — Crowded  Stage — Concord-^Keene 
— JVdlpole* — Newspapers — Diffusion  of  Know^ 
ledge  and  Information  among  the  Country  Peo^ 
pie — Leave  New  Hampshire — Enter  Vermont 
— Origin  of.  its  Name — Stupendous  Mountains 
'-^Particulars  respecting  Vermont — Arrive  at 
Rutland— Indisposition  there — Canadian  Mer^ 
chant — Quaint  Phrases  and  Expressions  of  the 
Americans — An  American  Language — Chris* 
tian  Names — Arrive  at  Middlebury — Vergenrtts 
^^Bad  Roads  through  the  Forests — A  remark* 
able  Thief-^Arrival  at  Burlington — Account  of 
that  Town^-^Meet  David — Continue  my  Journey 
to  St.  AlbarCs — Cross  the  Lake — Chois — Potash 
Manufactory — Journey  from  thence  to  La  Prai-' 
rie — Arrive  at  Montreal. 

,  On  Friday,  29th  April,  I  Teft  Boston  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  had 'taken  a  place 
the  preceding  day  in  the  Burlington  stage,  on  my 
tetum  to  Canada.  When  I  put  my  name  dcrwn 
^  the  coach-office,  there  were  not  three  places 
taken;  but  when  the  stage  called  for  me  at  Lain-* 
phear*8  hotel  the  next  morning,  it  was  literally 
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crowded  to  an  overflow.  At  the  utmost  the  stage 
should  hold  no  more  than  twelve  persons,  inclod- 
ing  the  driver,  and  is  then  considered  too  crowd* 
ed;  but  this  morning  there  were  upwards  of  six- 
teen persons  jammed  together  in  the  most  un- 
comfortable manner,  sitting  four  on  a  seat,  or 
leaning  back  in  each  other's  lap.  There  are  no 
oiUside  passengers  to  the  American  stages ;  it  may  ' 
therefore  be  easily  conceived  how  agreeably  six- 
t^n  people  were  huddled  together  in  the  inside. 

I  found  it  useless  to  remonstrate  with  the  driver 
at  such  a  flagrant  imposition  upon  the  public; 
.for  unless  I  chose  to  crowd  in  among  the  rest, 
I  should  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  waiting, 
four  days  longer,  and  perhaps  with  as  little  chance 
of  being  better  accommodated.  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  take  up  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
seat  on  which  the  driver  and  two  others  sat  in 
front,  and  even  that  was  an  enviable  birth  to  those 
behind.  The  coach  was  also  crowded  with  bag* 
gage,  and  it  was  with  difliculty  1  could  find  room 
for  my  portmanteau. 

I  must  do  the  driver  the  justice  to  say,  that  it 
was  the  proprietor's  and  not  his  fault ;  and  that 
he  did  not  (as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the 
gemmen  of  ike  whip,  even  in  England )  increase 
the  unpleasantness  of  our  situation  by  insolent  or 
abusive  language:  on  the  contrary,  he  was  very 
civil  and  good-humoured,  and  strove  to  quiet  our 
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Mtnplainfs  by  assuring  us  that  he  should  set  some 
of  his  passengers  down>  after  w^  had  gone  a  kvt 
miles. 

We  passed  over  West  Boston  bridge,  through 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  stopped  to  breakfast 
>'^^at  Coneord,  a  small  village,  celebrated  as  the 
aceneoFthe  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  in  17/5.  We 
dined  at  Groton ;  and  arrived  about  duuk  at  the 
town  of  Keen^  forty-five  miles  from  Boston^ 
where  we  slept.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  had 
relieved  ourselves  <>f  four  of  our  fellow  travellers^ 
but  the  number  left  was  still  sufficient  to  be  in-^ 
commodious  in  a  long  journey^ 

The  next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  oiir  route,  and  arrived  at  Walpde  to 
breakfast.  The  country  we  had  passed  over  thia 
•  ttwding  and  the  precfeding  day,  was  partly  in 
'  Massachussetts  and  New  Hampshire.  It  was  in 
general  well  cultivated,  and  consisted  of  lofty  hill^ 
and  fertile  valleys.  The  towns  andvillag^s^ 
though  of  inconsiderable  size,  consisted  of  neat 
tod  well  built  houses,  and  displajred  much  of  tbe 
characteristic  cleanliness  of  the  New  EQgland 
States.  Walpole  is  situated  on  the  Contiecticut 
Tiirer,  which  divides  the  States  of  New  Hampshire 
Md  Vermont, 

The  long  atagca  throughout  the  United  State« 
always  carry  the  mail ;  and  it  was  enterft^ittnfg  t« 

vol,  u.  2  k 
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i«e  the  ei4;erMM  of  the  peopk  oo  ow  ly^mali  U$ 
get  a  sight  of  the  hat  new^mfer  fima  Bcitem* 
They  flocked  to  the  post^offioe  and  the  inn^  and 
formed  a  varie^  of  groppa  roaad  tiboie  wha  m&e 
fortunate  enongh  to  poc^esa  theiMel?es  of  afMpar^ 
There  they  atoody  with  open  mouthy  ^a«iai)o«r* 
'^1^  *Uhe  liet  qf  ike  daif^  which  woidd  be  a» 
readily  contnidioted  on  th^  qiorrop.  OjnFMtf 
the  inn  at  Waipole  thete  is  a  printing-offiee,  from 
which  a  newspap^  issues  ottce  n  wtek»  Thf 
press  was  then  at  wosk>  and  the  dwih  hniily  Mi- 
pk>yed  in  fiibricatiog  acccmnts  wbich^  10  %;fiMr 
lijonrs  after  oor  departure^  ao  dcmht sat.aURbe 
town  together  by  the  ears* 

In  America  dl  are  politicians^  wd  t^erjiime 
H  fedeealot  or  a  democrat  TheeagjsrnmitQf^  tbi 
pecqple  for  newsi  for  avrpmses.  evei^  tfasit  fA%wm 
^ootiy.  Newspapers  are  not  chargaA  witb^wir 
duty^  and  sddom  coat  more  than  2yU  #r»dA 
iterii^gi  and  about  a  halfpenny  more  for  the  91^ 
liage.  .  Iieo9e  these  vehicles  of  inteUigeiiae  tad 
information  are  accessible  to^Mry  class  lofWepla 
in  the  States ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a.  poor  enaar 
of  a  miaeraU^  log  hut,  who  lives  on  the  bardee^if 
the  stage  road»  but  Ims  a  newspaper  left  efe  hm 
dooiu 

Each  man  takes  in  a  paper  that  agiwa.wilfabii 
poUticsy  or  mther  directa  them ;  hut  thpse  who 
ere  fanqMjr  situeled  from  a  tofs^  vfhem  tb^  ere 


pubiisbed,  must  depend  «pon  th^  p<^Hits  of  th& 
0&achmanj  for  iiieh  n  pBpcjf  as  be  chooses  to  bring 
tbem.  One  of  tbe  drivers  daring  my  journey 
hapipMed  to  be  ^fi^erttiuty  and  afforded  me  con- 
iktorible  «iirtii  in  thrs  respect,  fio  sooner  did 
he  Mow  bis  bora  tban  up  scampered  men,  wo« 
■MW,  and  cbildftn  to  tbe  coacb,  eagerly  beggtng 
fer  their  fittourtte  |»aper.  if  they  wanted  a  4ma^ 
cratic  one/  tbey  must  efther  take  9i/ed€ralirt,  or 
gi  without.  He  had  a  few  of  the  others  with 
inm,  hot  be  nwer  Woold  del^r  them  if  he  6otibf 
avoid  it. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  general  circulation  of 
tewf  papers  throughocrt  America  tends  very  much 
to  the  instnietioQ  of  the  country  people^  and  di^ 
veata  them*  of  that  air  of  ignorance  and  rusticity 
whkh  diaracteriEet  the  gveater  part  of  the  pea^ 
imkry  tn  Europe.  Tbe  knowle^  ac<^ired  by 
Btw^papers  laay  be  aoperflcial;  bttt  it  gives  men 
•^general. acquaintance  with  the  world.  It  sets 
Move  them  the  actions  of  their  countrjrmen,  and 
tfas  government  under  which  they  Kve ;  it  renders 
then  lamiliar  with  the  transactions  of  foreigii 
iMtiMt ;  and  though  co«iftned  to  a  small  dpot 
theriwitvaty  yet  at  one  view  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  every  section  of  the  globe.  With^ 
ant  8  knowle(%e  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world, 
iMMi  moy  be  said  to  be  an  Wated  being ;  but 
«vMi  i  newtpflpefr  Mom  bimf,  he  mixea  with  wa» 
9k2 
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^Hy,  bMn  H)«  O|>iaio«0  of  others,  and  may  oois^ 
munictte  bis  eentimento  upoa  mmq  and  Ihiogs  to* 
all  parts  of  the  woiid. 

This  genera)  ibformatien  aanong  the  eouotry 
^ople  of  the  UnitedStoles  tends  fo  remove  that  air 
of  honest  igomwt  rusticity,  which  dtstinguuhea 
the  pewtfitry  of  Europe ;  and  hence  they  ofte* 
appear  t^  ha?e  the  knowledge  and  running  of  the 
town,  with  little  of  its  polish. 

It.  is  tW»>  toO|>  whieh  may  have  led  straD|;era  to 
eonsider  the  Americans  as  artful  and  impertineat 
people,  compared  with  the  European  peaaantty. 
The  humble  simplieity  of  the  latter  won  their 
affection,  while  the  kfUHvledge  and  confidence  of 
the  former  occasioned  ofience ;  or,  if  they  ^Sf^ 
rienced  politeness,  it  was  looked  upon  as  Am 
civility  of  kot^ves  willing  to  overreach  thcfli^ 
Whatever  incomeniences,  however,  mayheirit 
from  this  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  thdiaweff 
classes,  by  tho^e  who  have  been  aceustomed  4a 
homage  anfl  submission  from  their'  inferiors^  yet 
a  nation  whose  peasantry  is  tims  instraeled  Md 
enlightened  must,  I  should  think,  fsel  ibk  baM- 
fit  of  it,  and  possess  advantages  which  crtfaen^ 
whose  peo|ile  are  whdmed  in  tgoaranoe  aad  an* 
perstition,  can  never  eiyoy.   ' 

The  expense  of  traveling  by  the  st^ge  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States  b  eot  quite  3^ 
iterUiig. per  mile;  b^t  io^  «lM«$MthemJStatiifit 
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*i  tipirards  of  6rf.  The  Wverns  also  to  the  nortlt- 
ward  seklpm  charge  more  than  a  quarter  dollar 
for  each  mea1>  and  the  sam^  for  a  bed ;  but  tfe 
the  southward  it  is  double,  aiid  frequently  tripte 
that  sum.       ^ 

On  leaving  Walpole  we  cross^  tbe  Connecticu 
rifer,  and  entered  the  state  of  Vermont  Over  a 
tolerably  good  bridge,  near  winch  is  a  pretty  ro- 
mantic fall  or  cascade.    The  river  is  of  inconsi- 

0 

defiMe  breadth  in  this  part  of  the  oountry,  thougft 
it  rises  in  Canada  upwards  of  120  miles  above 
Walpole,  ai>d  divides  the  states  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire. 

For  several  trifles  we  rodealong  a  tolerably  level 
<x>untry,  but  by  the  time  we  halted  to  dine  we 
were  surrounded  by  enormous  mountains.  This 
Mate  takes  its  name  from  the  Qreen  Mefrntains^ 
and  the  people  were  originally 'distingakbed  by 
the  title  of  Or^en  Mountain  5oy^;  feut  it  at  length' 
became  in  their  opinion  a  reproaciifM  term,  and 
they  Fl*enehifled  the  name  of  the  State  tfe  f^frrwnt, 
and  thean^hres  to  Fermonte^e.  Perhaps  they  di- 
splayed their  partiality  to  the  French  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  name,  for  tbe  majority  of  the  fnha- 
bitartts  are  said  to  be  of  deniocratrc  principles. 
J^emocrae?/^  however^  is  not  the  ci^ed  of  French^ 
men  at  this  day;  yet  it  is  curious  to  see  how  very 
tenacious  the  jacobtna  end  liberty-men  of  Europe 
And  America  are^  even  now^  of  e?ery  thing  that  is 
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^0nchf  nnd  hmr  tbey  bow  ifewn  Ici  and  wMd|i^ 
that  4e^)0tum  wiiipb  a  few  years  ago  tb^  .ravihd 
aod  cpceorated.  Bat ,  iostead  of  paying  bomaga  to 
f  thofuand  tjpnmU,  tbey  aow  Hbliaa  ooly  Me/ 

Vermont  is  generally  a  monotainoni  ooantry  i 
Vnt  there  aie  higher  ohhioImm  iq  New  Havp- 
^re.  The  White  moantMas  in  particular  vm 
liud  to  be  abora  70OP  &et  aboa^tiw  level  of  the 
aea.  Their  jnifnmits  are  continually  cofere^  with 
pDOWj  from  whioh.  they  deriva  their  appoHatioij, 


^  Mb  temal  btoDUM  their  torpid  roelu  umj. 
Bat  winter,  rmgering,  diills  die  i«p of  Mn^a 
No  9fipbfT  faaUy  uies  the  momtm'tbieatU 
But  meteors  glares  and  stprmj  gloomy  inrest^** 


VetnKmt  i$  yet  a  new  country^  and  before  the 
Aanfetiean  wMr  was  biit  little  lettled,  espeddly 
lowafds  the  nonbem  parts  of  the  itate.  Most  af 
Ijhe  towns  towards  Canada  have  been  bntft  wtthaa 
l^eaetwtttty  yoars»  and  almosteotirefydepe^ 
fiyr  their  existaiiee  upon  the  trade  with  that  oowipi 
try.  The  southern  part  of  Vermont  trades  ebiefiy 
with  New  York,  Boston^  Salem^andlhepriaeipal 
New  England  ports.  Their  exports  consist  of 
pot-  and  pearl-  ashes,  salt  pork,  beef,  and  fish  ; 
horses,  oxen,  wheat,  and  fionr ;  oak,  pine  timber^ 
staves,  and  other  lumber ;  bnttetv  cheeee,  maple^ 
sugar,  ke.    The  priuqpalartioles  whiohrthef  va»> 


OTif#  ivoM  Canada  afe  salt  attd  4]Mw^  w  tbttt  tlit 
Manee  of  trade  it  grt atly  in  their  ftrour. 

lliia  State  was  peopled  diiefijr  by  emtgranto 
ftt>m  Massacbastetts  and  Conneottcot:  bat  Am 
taamfthip  in  Orange  County  it  laid  to  be  allied 
SMMtly  by  Scotch  people*  The  VeriDontete  nr^ 
generally  a  tall,  rawboned  people;  they  are  aa 
kiduitrions  and  hard^woricing  as  any  of  ^the  Ne^ 
JCngland  oien,  bnt  are  less  polished  in  their  main 
sen  than  those  of  other  Stales.  They  ane  keen 
traders^  and  are  seldom  outwitted  in  a  bargain  s 
mtt  the  contrary,  they .  have  oft^n  displayed  their 
dexterity  as  horse  jockeys  in  Canada,  and  ex^ 
changed  their  weak  and  rickety  pacers  for  the 
hardy  tittle  Canadian  horses. 

Doriag  this  day's  ride,  I  was  for  the  moat  part 
Iba  only  passenger  in  the  ooaoh*  The  weathaf 
Wbs  6ne,  and  I  enjoyed  my  own  cogitations  witt|^ 
1^  ittterroption,  while  the  coach  rolled  ^long  thai 
fdge^  of  a  stupendous  mountain,  or  glided  throogli 
^  pleasant  and  fertile  valley.  Irninense  forests  pr^ 
seated  themselves  every  where  to  the  eye,  covem 
hig  the  whole  of  the  highlands  and  moqntains  to 
their  very  summits*  Below,  the  valtoys  were  go* 
nerally  well  cultivated ;  but  in  many  places  tbi 
frees  appeared  to  have  been  very  lately  cut  down^ 

We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Rutland,  one  of 
the  princ^l  towns  of  Vermont,  and  $ltemately 
the  SQst  of  GovermMiit  wHb  Windsor*    It  coih 
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teiQs  apwtrdt  of  300  inhftbitenfei,  and  eoosttii  af 
a  single. street  of  tofecable  homoi,  built  of  wood, 
vteil  ptinted)  and  in  good  ooodition.  Tho  atage 
Bot  trarelling  in  this  Steie  on  Sundajra^  and  it 
betag  X  Saturday  w^ijig  ivbea  I  arrived,  I  was 
oUigod  to  remain  at  Rutlaod  all  the  foilovfiag 
day.  The  fatigue  of  tiwvriii&g)  almoat  n^it  and 
day,  over  difi^nt  roada  in  a  naoantainoQa  ooihh 
Uy^  bad  osade^Boe  fxtresiely  uawell,  aad  it  was 
fertooate  that  Sunday  intervened,  otherwiae  I 
should  have  been  unable  to  proceed. 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped,  I  met  with  Mr. 
Swan,  a  merchant  of  Montreal,  who  was  on  bis 
way  to  New  York  with  bills  of  exohaoge,  which 
were  selling  in  that  city  at  eight  and  ten  per  oent. 
above  par,  in  consequence  of  the  stagnation  of 
traden.  In  CanadSi  hills  were  at  a  diseount  of  five 
per  cent*  so  that  it  may  be  easily  pereetved  what 
a^Ittcrative  traliic  that  gentleman  \vas  engaged  in  : 
spaeie,  however,  was  prohibited  by  the  .embargo 
act  from  being  sent  out  of  the  States ;  but  the 
law  was  continually  evaded. 

Monday,  fid  May,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  moni- 
ing,  1  departed  from  Rutland  in  the  stage,  in 
company  witli  an  old  lady  who  was  going  ik\wa 
at  visit  to  St.  Alban's,  a  considerable  distance  be* 
yond  Burlington.  We  were  the  only  paa^ng^s ; 
aod  as  my  feUow.  traveller  .bad.  nothing  very  fm* 
cioating,  eitliw  ill  her  oMmitrs  or  epfMaraaeej 
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yt9t  eitchraged  bttt  £»w  wdnb  togethiir.  Sti^ 
carried  her  provitMn  with  bet  in  a  bi^^  and  at 
^nf&ry  plaoe  where  we  alighted  to  meak^  she  left 
me  ta  do  the  bonoors  of  the  table  by  iifyMilf ;  but 
riie  never  denied,  previoni  to  getting  imfo  the 
eeeeh  again,  to  light  a  short  pipe,  and  smolce  it 
eut  on  the  rood,  oontinnally.  annoying  me  with 
her  disagreeable  whift. 

,  Not  having  entirely  recOTered  ftom  my  indis-* 
position  the  priseediag  day,  and  the  road  becom- 
ing worse  every  mile  we  went,  my  looks  were  by 
110  means  id  my  favonr,  and  the  otd  lady  said  to  ' 
ne,  ^j^nU  you  a  man  that  is  not  in  g^ad  heuUh  ^^ 
Tlrattgh  my  spirits  were  extremdy  low,  yet  I 
eould  soare^ly  refrain  from  liLughing  at  the  qnaint^ 
ness  of  h»  c^iestion :  however,  1  jmootked  my 
ooontenance  into  gravity,  and  told  her  lihat  I  httd 
lately  been  mueh  latigued  by  travelling. 

I  found  in  several  instances  that  the  ee«ntry-» 
fiebple  of  Vertnont,  and  other  New  England 
States,-  aukke  nse  of  many  cnrions  phrases,  and 
quaint  expressions  in  their  conversation,  whieit 
ane  rendered. more  remarkable'  by  a  sort  of '  nwtai 
tuxmg  which  they  have  in  speaking*  £v^  thing 
that  creates  surprise  is  cmful  with  them ;  ^^  wh^t 
\  an.  awful  wind!  owfid  hole!  aavjid  hill!'  noi^ 
\  mouth!  awful' w»e\  &c. ;  and  inttead  of  idiagio- 
ing,' supposing)  or, -believing^  as  we  do,  theysl* 
waya  jyan  at  eiwy  thing;   ^  J  ^ums  as'  hsm^ 


I  gm$0,  Nttbaii,  tfattt  the  wisd  has  dunpial^fr 
A  vifiely  of  othor  qvant  mmptemooM  aie  ^vA^ 
Mfiunotty  and  have  bdoome  fiMrourite  phruei,  ail 
•nly  MMmf  the  conntty  pepple»  h«t  even  iflD#i^ 
amqr  <if  tb«  Ajncvicao  wriien.    '^  The  crppa^i^ 
pogrmmmg^"  9mf%  Natfaan,  ^  tbosgk  1 
as  bow  this  is  a  propUkm$  iraady  sail.** 
cqibargoaat ptogru$td  in  Googiess ?**   fff* Whioh 
haieyM  rqfermce  tor**  says  JofMlhan,  ^fortfaera 
Oia  four  or  five  of  thenu''    '^  Ob,,  the  lai^  vtfk 
pIaHBenteryrmp^N«thaa.    <' It  will  s«Ma  oaaM 
phMtt|i  B|H«i  us/'  returns  the  other;  ^'i^mMsumm 
Horn  prpeokiog  that  we  €an*t  Mraf>  goads  wiah  tha 
CaoftdiaM ;  what  the  devil  baa  £ngiaod.iMhfmeM 
la  do  with.  Lake  ClMasplaiQ  i  they  dosk t  aeevab 
OM  vessels  aod  take  our  saamte  there/'    ^.  ItV«i 
neison  shaiBe^  la  be  sure^''  lepliot  Nathan»  ^  hsi 
Vm  deterosHied  to  waggen  roy  aahesaleeg^a  hf^ 
fttk  orer  the  Liee^  and  bring  bach  seme  gaiHMeA 
deiiafi  'finaai  Gaaada.     It*s  a  Ungihy  way  ibc  Mr* 
iMt,  but  I  jra^iss  I  shaU  soea  be  on  the  oppostia 
kide  of  the  Line^  in  ipite  of  their  agfre^aie'lawa.** 
CoUo^ial  barbarisflas  like  the  above^  among 
the  peasantry  oC  a  country,  are  eaeaaaUa ;  bwl^ 
when  they  aie  used  in  coakpositioii  by  writes^A^ 
they  becoroe  disgusthig.    I  conld  eolleot  hnw-  . 
Aeds  of  othess  equally  abwifd,  wbioh  fanm  baeai  j 
' ^  bf  Aimrioant  who  we  deiiiois  e(  mtKh 
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but  oolen  th^  re$oit  to  the  Cbiiiioii;,  Chaetaw^  at 
iUckapoo  ctialtots^  1 4un  sore  they  will  ncfer  tM 
fenfrfisk  itbjr  fnurd&ring  tike  English  tongM.  » 
The  Americsns,  ptrtiotlarijr  in  tb^  iinw  Bn* 
gind  Slates,  formeriy  flhrUteMd  their  cbiMmi 
after  the  <^  formal  oamat  in  vegiie  a  few  oen* 
tnriea  ago :  thus  a  stranger  is  erery  where  eemm|f 
im  eastact  with  sb  Obadzak^  waEhenezer^  a  N^hmn} 
a  Jtmaikan^  an  Btekid^fk  Margery ^  ttDebarmk,  4 
Smmmahj  a  i>9ri^%)  ^.  Of  late  fearg,  how^ 
eter^  the  rage  for  fine  poelioal  natnes  has  'fomf4 
iii  wajrameng  the  Americam,  as  it  hat  with  m;  ^ 
«iidl  tbe  pnritaniail  ajqieitatiaaaef  Cbeir  anceiteri 
ere  gradaallf  fiiUiil^g  intediapaptde.  TharMehii 
tiotmy  war  hatebo  had  at  mweh  ioBuenee  upon 
tfia  batoea  aa«peci  the  nMnnefS' ef  the  peoptef 
and  the  eataloguea  of  Onoimt  and  J^oaitfn  heroef 
baire  iKea  raniadced  te  find  a»  apfm^priate  titie^ 
hft  tkm  yeewy  Hesperian^  Even  a  great  portion 
ef  their  laodt  haee  been  hoooeaad  wrtb  tbe  Mme* 
of  Homer,  Vtt^,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  PlatOi  '  ? 
Cato,  Cifiainnatus,  jQlios^CaesaTj^Hnpsy^  FKny^  i 
liry,  Sallust,  &c.  The  yoadg  ladies  Mw  veeeive 
their  naaoes  moatly  from  aevela  and  remanees; 
and  LmiraMbrUUf  .Anna  Marias^  Aietaiiu^  Emi^' 
He$y  &e.  have  juo^ped  over  the  beads  of  tbe  poor 
mgleded  Bwbma$,  Diborafu,  MM4^  Beiii99, 
and  P0Ui0$,    In  one  of  the  New  Yorit  papeas  e^ 


April  1  MO,tbe  Mkwii^  niaififtgei^MinGiiDeedri 
U  will  serve  to  show  thtt  a  ratdtiplidty  ofpoe^o* 
••ve/ iMaieB  are  ttot  coofioed  to  the  fikshumablea 
of  £«irop«:  ^^  Mamed  at  Waahingtoo,  Vtrgtnia, 
M^.  George  Hudton,  to  Mim  SetapUnm^Marta^ 
Cm^mt'AMiUiBtJuimm^Scphi  MansfioM!** 

.  We  arrived  at  MiddUmry  to  diMier^    Una 
lowo  ia  situated  in  tbe  viciftity  o&  a  vatedaU,  ok 
vvhid^  are  enaoted  aewral  saw^msUs,  wfaeae  nmdi 
Ijiofcer  is  sawed  into  plaaks  for  the  use  of  tbe  in- 
tet ior.    Xbere  ate  two  oieetii^4Miiiies  in  MidAe^ 
Wry;  one  of  them  with  a  sfird  n  tbe  haBdaiuieit 
\u   Venuant;.  but  it  vnM  not. quite,  finiabed;. 
There  ^  also  a  oeU^fe^or  raCbei^gnaiiinar^aboei) 
fcr  tbe  use  rff  tbe  otsTfouoding  oottatry, 
j  Frooi  Middleftury.we  proceeded  ahasg  «•  m* 
difierefit  Kdad^.and  thinly  settled  oauntry,  to  Ver* 
f/mx^m,  Yikkk  ia4igniftsd  with  the  title  of  city^ 
tlbeii^  iufeimr  im  siae  and  pc^pAilation  to  aeveral 
q^km  tewnaintbe  States     It  is  sitoated  near.u 
iglU  iip^it  wbioh  sawrfinilsy  flotti>«aiH%  tnd  oaa* 
UAi&ctories  tot  wool-cards  are  erected.     It  has  a- 
.<iourt-|i<HM6t  and  two  or  three  placwof  worsfaim 
«9Md  was  aet4led  about  177a   ^ 
.  W^e  s^t>oUt  froii  Vergennestbe<neit:C9oniiog' 
at^ree  o'clock  for  Burlingtojay  a  diatiMice^  only 
tw4?ftty-t>vo  milea;    yet  the  read  was 'so  very 
rpi^^i  that  we  did  not  arrive  in  tfaM  town  till. 
i^fioi^    The  cQUutry.  io  sewvd  ;i4ac%  wna  tol^.^. 
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raWy  well  settled  and  cultivated^  but  for  the  tncwt* 
part  the  road  lay  throtrgh  woods,  where  it  re^ 
quired  all  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  driver  ttif 
avoid  deep  ruts,  huge  stones,  logs  of  wood,  felled 
timber,  and  stamps  of  trees.  The  road  was  very 
HiauTow,  wid  these  obstructions  cotitrnaaHy  obliged 
M'tD  run  in  a  serpentine  dh'ection.  Fortunately 
owr  driver  on  this  road  had  acquired,  from  con- 
stant pmctice,  considerable  d^tertty.;  and  he 
dwbte  ui  tbrdugh  the  narrow  windings  of  the 
fcreat  in  a  style  that  wonld  not  have  disgraced 
any  of  ourfecshkmabie  •*  mail  coachmen/* 

A  few  miles  beibre  we  arrived' at  Surlingtoni* 
vte  passed  «  respectable  brick* house  and  welticuK 
ttvated  farm  by  the  road-side.     Our  driver  inv 

Ibrmed  us  that  they  belonged  t^  Mn  R-- ,  u- 

lefl^arkable  character,  who,  notwithstanding  he  itf 
a  man  of  great  property,  yet  hai  such  d  propensity 
lir  ihievmg  that  lie  can  tiever  see  a  thing  wi^ioM 
citiieavoaricig  to  pnHoin  it.  He  was  detected  bat 
a  short  time  bade  in  driving  to  his  own  field  a" 
yoke  of  oxen,  the  property  of  a  neighbowinjjf 
fSarmer,  for  whteh  prattk  he  had  to^  pay  one  or 
two  thousand  dollars,  to  escape  piinishfnent;  antf 
aifite  then, '  a  coMer  surprised  him  intheaeV  of 
pilfering  Kts  awt  /thd  wax  endt  Thus,  'even 
the  most  iniigtiiAcant  articles  eanoot  escape  hit 
Ikigers.  F^^the  Titopensity'ttMch  tie  evi^iceV 
lo'i/isMup  toA^aU't^Mieasida^^  seems  ta  be 


•cageQial  with  bit  utare;  and  u  m  ccwpfatef/ 
%  disease  of  th#  oiiod  at  imaaity.  The  pMj 
tbefU  which  he  hat  comBiitCed  are  imnmiefaUe: 
but  the  $mn»  that  be  hat  paid  to  escape  ponitb* 
meat,  or  at  finet  far  his  ofieooet^  ape*  I  aot  taM,  oi 
greater  amouiit  than  the  articlet  be  bat  ttok»« 
He  it  cootidered  a  weakhy  hnner;  and  the  \mu» 
in  which  h^  livet  being  tuperior  to  tbe  genefalilgr 
of  baildioga  aloag  that  road;  it  tervet  to  wmk^  bit 
tioguiar  character  publicly  ksowo ;  for  tbe  waf 
fooert  and  stage  coacbvra  never  pats  it  withoni 
acquainting  travellers  with  the  ttrange  propeBtil|r 
of  itt  owner.  Soon  after  we  pasted  tbe  bonae^  he 
was  pointed  out  to  me  on  horseback,  talking  to.n 
eovntrymitn*  He  appeared  to  be  between  iortf ' 
and  fifty  yeart  of  age.  Hit  countenance  did  not 
teem  to  indicate  dishonesty;  but  I  do  not  profess 
to  have  tbe  penetration  of  Lavater*  He  is^  iis 
oontequence  of  bit  vicioiit  eondniet,  deprived  of 
Im  fight  q£  voting  at  electiont;  and  it  fgm^ 
aally  shunned  throa^^iQiit  ^e  connly  in  wbttb  h# 


We  get  into  Bnrlii^rton  about  noodk 
town  is  210  nulet  irom  Botton»  and  it  bnilt  ma  m 
isndy  bagbt  or  bluffy  rising  gradually  at  die  o^ 
^temity  of  a  very  fine  bay  on  Lake  Champlabi« 
itont  thirty  yeart  ago  Uie  fko$  wns  oo«ef«l 
with  firs  and  pinobi'aes  ;r  qnly  one  nwaecaUiaJQi 
^ftood  in  the  midifr of  (befee^rt^  vqpon  the  tito 
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of  thU  now  Aoumhyig  towa«  The  prtwripri  be 
are  of  red  brick,  and  fojriB  a  spacmis  UfMte,  con*' 
siitif^  of  private  bouaea^  sbopa,  taferai,  a  prkiU 
iogNofiee,  and  comi^ioute.  Tbet  ground  flaov 
^  tbe  latter  buUdiag  abo  serres  far  a  place  ai 
vorabip;  and  aa  upper  apartment  for  a  Freoi* 
wa«on8*  lodge!  The  best  coUege  in  VeroMHit  it 
in  the  vicimty  of  this  t^wn,  and  eontaina  about 
aereafy  studenta.  Tbe  munber  of  inbabitanii  in 
Burliogton  i»  eopputed  at  3y500b  A  new  stMSl 
ie  in  eontemplation,  to  commuaieaAe  froai  the 
eciUege  to  tbe  toam,  to  open  into  tbe  aifnare:  at 
present  tbe  iodiTiduals  who  possess  a  part  of  the 
land  laqdired  for  tbia  iflftproveaienA:^  ^PP^^  *^ 
nueasure^  and  obatraet  tbe  wishes  of  Ite  inhabi-^ 
•ints.  •  , 

BurlingtoB  is  of  growing  importance,  ia  oansa* 
«pieiice  of  tbe  looratite  trade  wkh  Canada,  an<l 
lb  excellent  skoatioa  for  tint  porpoae,  beia^ 
acarcely  seventy  nsiles  from  St  Jobn^s.  Sloopa 
of  100  and  150rtons  can  navigate  the  lake  wttb 
ease;  and  a  free  communication  was  constaatl}! 
kept  up.  between  Burlington  and  fku  Mm's  pi^ 
tious  to  the  embargo*  Tbe  vessels  weva  all  AnM^ 
rican,  so  that  a  donUe  advantage  was  dertvaA 
from  tbe  trade  with  Canada.  Tbe  inhabitants^ 
therefore,  justly  deprecate  a  war  with  England } 
which»  aa  tiiey  dedaied  bi  tbftir  memariafc  for  m 
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repeal  of,  the  embcirgo,  as  it  related  to  them, 
^  liquid  make  them  yooe  indeed.** 

I  expected  to  have  found  a  doop  at  this  place, 
tiiat  would  at  least  ha?e  carried  me  to  the  boun- 
dary line;  but  the  supplementary  act  had  so 
completely  cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  two  countries  by  water,  that  on  my  arrhrat 
there  was  neither  sloop  nor  boat  in  the  harbour. 
After  dinner,  I  went  down  to  the  water-side  to 
learn  if  it  were  possible  to  procure  a  canoe  to 
take  me  to  the  Line;  and  as  I  was  walking  along 
the  beach,  who  should  I  meethntDavidy  the  mate 
of  the  sloop  which  l^ad  taken  us  from  St.  John's 
to  Skenesborough  six  months  before  1  David  was 
glad  to  meet  me,  and  we  shook  hands  cordially 
together.  I  asked  him  how  Robert  and  he  got 
off  with  the  old  Dolphin  after  we  left  them. 
•*  The  ice  broke  up,**  said  David,  "a  few  days  after 
our  arrival,  and  we  got  the  sloop  up  to  the  towo, 
where  we  took  out  the  potash  and  butter :  bat 
she  was  such  an  ato/W  crazy  hulk,  that  Robert  and 
1  did  not  like  to  trust  ourselves  in  her  a  second 
time,  especially  in  such  an  awfid  season  of  ihe 
year ;  so.  we  left  her  to  rot  at  Skenesborough,  and 
returned  home  by  land.**  ^'  You  have,  no  doubt,** 
said  I,  **  cleared  a  few  dollars  by  the  speculation  ?*** 
''  Rot  the  old  Dolphin,"  returned  David,  «  we 
have  lost  a  naiion  sight  of  money  by  her..**    David 


findntd  wUKogly  baW  tdkm  me  to  tbt  Lih^  ili« 
caoee^  but  he  ceokt  not  procui^  oite  Any  wherew 
f  tberrfore  let^med  t«  like  taverbi  and  took  a 
j^ece  in  the  stage  tMggon,  that  was  gokig-  wi^^ 
the  British  mail  to  Sw&ntbn  Falls,  about  fifl^ 
tniles'ffom  Burlington.  At  that  plftCe  the  iMil 
is  deltrefe^  to  the  Canadian  couriel*,  Wbd  ^okneA 
from  8t  John*s  part  of  the  way  in  a  eanoe,  atril 
the  rest  on  foot  or  horseback^  as  the  jpalh  tfordn^ 
the  woods  pefniits« 

The  totnmunication  between  DeUiada  Md  ^ 
United  States,  on  the  VetiUdnt  sMe  ^  this  lak^ 
is  yet  very  diflkttlt.  No  regular  road  kas  beeA 
opened  capable  of  idmltting  Wajggons  or  oarfo 
of  any  description.  A  few  solitary  settlers  ohljir 
have  scattered  their  log  buts  in  difierent  parta  of  • 
the  forest  bordering  on  the  Linet  bat  that  ptart  eX 
the  Country  is  siiU  a  dreary  atid  ^ncomfottabb 
ilrtldetiiess. 

The  stage,  ^irhea  I  travelled,  proce(eded  tto  ftri'A 
ther  than  Burlthgton ;  since  then  a  new  one  hiii 
been  built,  which  carries  the  mail  and  pas^Mjgeri 
Upwards  of  40  miles  beyond  that  towti^  I  Vni^ 
thet*efbre,  nkider  the  necessity  of  seating  myself 
Otace  tooie  iA  a  stage  ^^vaggon,  of  the  slitee  kih4 
^  tfait  in  which  I  travell^  fititn  Skeneiborough 
Vb  Tpoiy.  It  was  a  mere  dart,  with  feur  Wheels 
^ntaining  a  Couple  of  chairs  for  the  accommoda^ 
don  of  passengers;  ai^  unfoftunately  thefe  hap* 
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peaed  to  be  thute  bciidci  mjfMlf.  Two  i 
were  Setsmk^  vis*  the  eld  Mjr  who  hed  ^^ 
$moied  me  all  the  wi^  fioQi  Rotlandt  •nd  tbc 
lady  of  a  Col.  Sawyer,  who  keeps  a  tateni  at  Mil- 
ford,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Burliiigton :  the 
other  pasaenger  was  an  old  Scotchman,  a  mason 
by  trade,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  British 
army  during  the  Ameriean  war,  and  bad  remained 
in  the  coontry^ 

Hie  day  was  uncommonly  hot;  and  having 

.  nothing  to  shade  me  from  the  sun,  I  was  half 
roastedi  and  covered  with  dust ;  added  to  winch, 
I  bsd  a  most  uncomfortable  seat  in  the  bind  part 
of  the  waggon  upon  the  mail  b^.and  other 
goods.  >  I  might  indeed  ha?e.sat  ha  front  abqg 

.  with  the  driver,  but  my  Up  wpuld  have  bej^ 
cramped  between  a  lai|;e  chest  and  the  fone  p^rt 
of  the  waggon.    Of  two  evils,  I  chose  the  leas^: 

.but  I  shall  never  foi|;et  the  shakin^^  i^^^ 
jumbling,  and  tossing,  which  I  experienced  o^er 
this  disagi^able  road,  up  and  down  steep  hiU^ 

.  which  obliged  us  to  alight  (for  we  had  only  two 
poor  jaded  horses  to  drag  us)  and  fag  through  the 

.  aand  and  dust,  exposed  to  a  burning  sun*  When 
we  got  into  our  delectable  vehicle  agaii^  our  ^ 
tuation  was  just  as  bad ;  for  the  road  in  maiyr 
parts  was  continually  qbstrucsbed  by  )arge  stoncy, 
atnmps  of  trees,  and  fidlen  timber  2.  deep  ruts  nod 
Jholesi  over  which,  to  uie  an  Amer^pan  J/hxi^Mp 


BMAVm  BBUMM*  fU 


^vere  wn§gwii  most  iiniiierGi)fiiUy;  ,  And; 
nowy  while  1  am  wridng  upon  tbii  su^|Wt^  I  al« 
mottfancf  e 


^  Tliat  every  bone  is  aching 


After  the  shaking 
I  had  that  day  over  rats  and  ridges, 

ibid  bridges 
Mads  of  8  ^^9f  upean*  pkuika*'^ 

in  the  enrly  part  of  die  aftemocmy  die  laa 
shone  ftril  upon  us ;  but  as  it  dedined,  the  trees 
in  the  forest  intercepted  its  scorching  n^s,  and 
rdieved  me  from  a  violent  heiEKl-acfae,  occasioned 
hy  the  snn>  and  my  wearing  a  bhck  hat.  Light 
bearer  or  straw  hats  are  the  most  proper  for  an 
American  spridg  lind  summer.  Black  itfti'acts 
the  heat  moife  powerfoHy^  and  r^ins  itfor  a 
longer  time. 

We  were  often  obliged  to  pass  ovier  brid^sa 
actually  condemned  by  the  sdect  men  rt  different 
places^  who  had  put  up  notices,  that  they  would 
not  be  answerable  for  the  necks  of  those  who  wera 

*ihardy  enough  to  venture  across ;  yet  these  sapient 
folks  had  not  provided  aay  other  route  for  travel- 
lers. This  vfM  absolutely  the  case  about  a  mile 
or  two  beyond  Burlington*  *  The  usual  bR<^ 
c^ver  Onion  river  had  been  carried  away  by  t|ia 
ice^  and  there  was  no  other  wi^  of  crossing  but 

't^  an  old  bridge^  condemned  several  yeass  agc^ 

2h2 


^nKa'^b&bi  oftf  ft  |iic<A'pidi  tf&fcul^  fctt  oiScffs 
It  f^M  tfptrfthfc  of  firar  wetfkx  iinoe  fh^  other  fnd 
been  dertr^red;  yet  so  tardjr  Were  the  infaaUtnits^ 
even  tboogh  their  own  safety  was  in  qnestianj 
that  no  prepaiHtions  had  been  made  for  ie4>iiild« 

We  got  oat  when  we  ceme  op  #Mi  it,  and 
■ant  the  wi^gon  over  bdbri  tn ;  it  efta  ^ook 
with  the  weight  of  a  tingle  penon,  and  whoever 
ii  en  ii'WJMi  it  (tik  nluirt  MtuntiAAf  be  dasbed 
to  pdeee^  Maaj  htidga  that  #e  paaBcd  o«er  in 
^aral  olhar  parts  af  Veniaiaitt  wete  in  tike  same 
iilapi«hlad  state;  their  verf  pk«A»  staffed  up  in 
dor  Ifcoesy  as  if  to  K^pitaMii  «s  with  tMidkig  ea 


Tb*  b«d  reads  Md  hrMg^lk  hi  tfMe  pirtit  Ian 
taM<  #Mid  siBion  be  repa3Md>  if  the  re^i^an 
or  demooratic  partf  did  not  oppose  tb6  tiiTnyihu 
tfdmtt  wbieb  i»  o^taiaij!>  the  okly  laatlio*  of 
MBwJyhig  the  gfievinace  at  present  so  mttdl  «»M*< 
lirittmt  of^  it  is  ««toMfchin^  ab^,  ib«i  #i «<  tfi# 
«iattipte  6f  fhe  «6igli%oitrfng  fttMes  Mbrfe  thdtaftr 
tln^  aiW  «aiiti««e  M  hNtad  to  die  MsanlagetfiMit 
«^  to  be  diiiv^  to  th^  9tBti  fcoiti  ftdt*r  «4 
•MfinftiRicMbn  WHh  dSst^lM  ptrts.  Bdty  lile  tlMW 
ynAtr  tegiibftorb  in  Georgia,  cetMm^  it  ti^ 
JIHile,  Jh&y  «ohdeiv6  that  the  sovkt^Hin  jkijMt 
teghl  iM  «  be  ttoed,  «vete  for  their  own  IMAMBIf . 
me^  #«wad  #illifatliht  his  %<irthfeiailrf  m^Mf* 


pImmUI  Imilc  Dii#  itf  bit  m^  i|#d»,^  tliMr  «|ii 

Burlington.  The  inn  is  kept  by  Coloatl  Smmye^ 
urifto  C9me  up  mm!  htttdefl  bis  wife  o«|:  of  our 
elegemt  earriftgOr  The  CqIomI  it  a  discipfe  ytl 
Wa^bingtoo^  and  betoogad  to  tlM  MntinMlRl 
9n9)ry  vhiob  was  annpoaed  of  tfaar  bast  tmoip% 
tb^  tba  States  paoipssigd  during  tbe  lar.  flfai 
bad  hif  fiartificate  Amn  the  Socaalf  of  tlj^QiiMNfr 
qati  baagiog ap in  his roomj  fi^^ooadand gHafad; 
It  waa  sigoed  bgp  WaafatngtM,  and  I  loidcad^at 
the  band*  writing  of  that  great  and  «KoaHeM  mail 
with  atmwb  interast  aa  I  iraald  have raa^a^d  tba 
most  precious'  relic^  The  Colonel  is  a  pieasaiM) 
aan»ible  »an^  bi»  a  Iffg^  femHgr^  ai«d  ^ms  happy 
9fiA  eoaAented^  tboi^gh  botn  to  batter  peaqpeel* 
lba«<  the  Jc^qpfer  cif  a  taima.  Bat  loaaas  hpm 
obligadhw  to  monsa  in  bis  piffnaal  l>ttn^  sphe»^ 
Pn»  of  bis  aow  ^fraf  at  fljarl^gtcai  ttaMcgo,  ioish» 
Mg  bw  ed^aati^;  asd  tfra  fine  boj»,  wfaaip  ha 
iMal  i)9<M>.  hn  ate^^taodad  ilo  aand  d^sra^  it 
bit ainwiaHtaa^pa  pwrnittad,  TharviibgeflfMil^ 
#afi  Mmsta  oaly  of  ^e  Imij  and  a  4tm  a|Nig||ling 


Sarly  tba  next*  laaroiag  .vm  departed  Irhh 
Jk«IKW»  ^  ivaa9  a^mearibaft  Ugblar  than  the  pfe»> 
<wl^g  daf  i  bnt  oiir  o^  wan»  to  Jttisarably 
Ibit  iftifiia  vith  iiftanl^  jm  oaBld  fit  «kttg- 


•It       •lOMaAJi'immam  niwium; 


MyiQU  'iw^iBmktg  fiMOf^^rw illcf  *im8  imk  M|iuk^ 
this  Jky  then  osoal,  and'the  oonvenatioft 
np&n  leKgisQj  I  fcmod  the  ww  a  ttaoBdii, 
Unnertalk*. 
AhM^Abitrasd  there  WM  Kttk  to  see  het  thick 
n,  or.  helf  deued  gcouads.  The  countay  be- 
Mie  levd^  but  the  roed  improiFed  veiy 
.We  petted  thnNigb  the  town  of  €reotgim 
which  11^  hamesfWy  nothiiig  m^re  then  a  ^Uege 
owwhiiiiy.  of  ttieggliog  hontet^  It  cooteint  e 
wrjr  gpod  meetrng^hoote,  with  e  tptr^  retemblhig 
whidh  I  heee  befefe  mentioned*  It  wet 
hjr  en  Eag^  builder  who  it  teltied 
B^end.  become  eoe  of  their  cepteioe 
4tf  militi^  y 

*  vThe  Beptiite  end  OougregetienelitU  ere  et  kg^ 
yarheedlt  chdet  the  right  of  potteattng  tfatt  meefe^ 
ingihoett>  Both  pectiet  joined  in  the  expense, 
0f  beiidttig  it,  end  agreed  that  their  tetpectiw 
nuniititn  tbonld  preach  to  the  whole  eougiega 
4io%  elternelaly,  eveiy  Sanday«  Mattery  bed  net 
ioQf  gone  on  in  thit  iHendlf  manner,  wfaea  it 
was  feend4|nt  the  Baptittt  wished  te  oeniert  iIm 
Coi^^r^etioneKsto  ta  their  ifaith^  and  te  remove 
the  minitter  of  the  latter  from  his  oflfee,  by  «b«^ 
Mitfaing  th^  own. as  oonatant  prea^ier.  This 
qicreacheeent  wns  spiritedly  lestotcd  by  tbeGeei^ 
i;mgati6odists,  wim  being  the  strongest  pwty, 
^^foredatsiiuittid  net^  sobesit    Open  this^  tbe 


Briptists  and  their  mhiMter  left  thetniartfa^i  moA 
wr6te  to  the  constituted  aothoritiet  to  settle  tlie 
dispote,  by  compelling  the  CongvegatioDaliits  ta 
give  their  place  of  worship  op  to  them.  •  Tkeiipt 
differences  were  not  yet  setded  %  Imt  it  ww^gene^ 
rally  thoQght  that  the  CongvegatioaiKats,  beiiig 
the  most  ndmcfrOMy  would  obtain  a  violoBry  ^im 
their  opponents.  Geof|^a  is  therefoie  likely^tQ 
Ibllow  the  example  of  Marlbomugh  in  'Ma8sa<« 
chnssetts,  and  ereet  two  mectiDg*hou8C9;iastead 

'    About  one  o^dock  in  the  afternoon  vm^fA»wi 

M  St.  AlbanX  thirty^five  miles  frws  BnrKiigtOA 

it  contains  several  honses,  mostly^  stoves/ tftviin% 

^nd  lawyers*  ofiices.     The  smallest  town  or  vib 

hige  is  never  without  the  Imter.    A  newipapar 

^dkHedthe  '' St.  Alban's  Adviser**  is  prinlad  heiy 

'omie  a^week^  and  servesto  iUumioate  thevoHiiMb^ 

-of  the  people  throughout  this  part  of  the  conntiy^ 

^ho  would  otherwise  remain  in  complete  igne^ 

Ivnte  of  -^e  affairs  of  their  own  ooiintry  and  the 

twwM^'sechided  as  they  are  in  miserable  log  liuts^ 

'jtfild  environed  by  forests  of  lofty  piaes« 

'  Vhetliall'was  going  oo  to  Swuatoa  Falls,  and 

^  might  have  oontinued  my  journey  with  it,  and 

travelled  with  the  Canadian  ccMsrier  to  St  Joho*|; 

'tet  faiving  two  heavy  portaMmteam,  I  thought 

.th»y  weiuld  be  an  incumlMraiioa  to  me  if  obliged 

»|is.I  wastqld)  to  walk  for  aaaeml  mhs/tfapsMiti 


«  wiTo^  plh  to  di*  womks  Mm  tbe 
qraMtd  Ae  Ukew  tmctnoe;  ntMiwdM  lim^ 
jhwtind  tM  I  wold  get  My  pewHi  to  carry 
«b«m  tlmt  4itlaiiM.  I  (iMipeMe  pti4  ny  Ibr^  to 
tbowigffitwr,  tod  took  Imwe  of  the  •M  lady  and 
^  ScDtobMm.  The  luttor  tboek  «ie  by  tii^ 
Immd  m  a  hearty  mMMTj  wkbiiig  ne  beaHh  ^ 
attceaii»  beiog;  he  taid^  atways  haf^  whea  he 
*Mk  itt  mA  ae  Ei^liahiiia»»  at  it  raeiiqdod  him 
•f  hit  dear  native  laiid»  to  whioh  he  w^a  atiU  aib 
taohed.  I  believe  the  Soelch  people,  of  aH  warn 
in  the  fverW,  are  the  hiat  that  lo«e  their  pfedile&> 
tam  te  their  native  comifary,  and  for  thU  refneai 
tb^  $n  the  beat  eoleoisti  that  Gretl  Btttain  can 
li»ve«  The  AmerieaQt  are^^^  of  the  Jrtth; 
^NiaitotheEiigliah;biit4«ietheSeetoh.  Tbi^ 
I  am  teidt  arises  tHna  the  reoollectien  that  the  ^ 
f>ffesaion  wbieb  they  espmenoed  prerious  to  aa4 
during  the  revolutionary  war^  wi^  ooeastooed  hy 
what  they  term  the  <'  fia/e  Jmi^.''  The  Sanlh 
Bntona,  they  my,  vonld  have  listened  to  dieir 
nasni^inls,  averted  the  horrors  of  war^  and  snnsd 
America,  had  tbey  not  been  gevi^ned  by  the 
fieetoh.  This  is  at  the  best  but  pmUfmalical, 
md  the  independenoe  of  the  United  Statea  hes 
peihaps  ariaen  aaiare  not  of  itet  slato  of  things 
vbkh  oecattona  nariona  and  empires  to  riae  and 
iU]>  flourish  md  cteeay,  than  aaMy  to  nny  p»- 
iionhn  eannl^  nt  the  nptiesto  of  ai^ 


offiMi;  tbayr  way  kii4  tiieiv  ioimeiicp  Iq  tbc 
MowdfAMibiant  of  ceiteiii  eiMk^  bitt  MPntit  t|it 
difotrdw^  and  ^iwg  mtoresto  of  aiiUiaii«|  tbff 
9M  bot  at  drops  of  water  in  tha  oceaa* 

St.  Alfaam*8  b»y  is  about  tfame  milaa  from  fib* 
toffoi  aid  Iwrtfl^  parted  from  my  ftlVw^k^ 
vdlc»^  I  pfomir^  attothtar  vaggwt  to  o^nv^  im 
aad  my  baggage  thitber^  The  rond  i?Vi9bad»aiid4 
ivas  abakm  tmnianoiftiUy;  Ibe  countiry  hefoibott^. 
una  more  eleaiad,  Ihpagh  appap«Dlly  but  indtfr 
fevealJy  oikivated^  for  iho  soil  in  many  piaM^ 
was  rodcy  and  oofirukfal.    Arrived  at  the  bay^  I 
pot  up  at  a  small  honsoi  wbieh  can  baidly  hfit 
oalled  a  la?ern  ;  it  is^  bo^iievcr^  open  for  tbaac<- 
aommodation  of  strang^fs  who  have  occasioa  to 
fttss  that  ymjt.    I  bad  iptasided  to  bave  taasiod 
tbe  lake  immedtttely ;  but  Ibe  wind  bkir  so  vio- 
lent, that  the  ferryman  oonkl  not  venture  oven  t» 
the  (^posite  side  of  the  bay^    His  canoe  iodaad 
was  a  misfralde  and  dangerans  mode  of  conwg^ 
jsnce,  e?on  in  tbe  finert  weatbcv,  for  it  wimUi 
Ataioely  bold  two  persons,  and  was  in  a^sbattcaad 
.condition.    Haviag,  therefore,  made  up  my  mind 
to  spend  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  day  al  St  Alban^ 
bay,  I  went  into  the  bcfuse  and  oideted  dumav. 
Two  strapping  wencbas  svere  at  tbe  loom  intone 
9$  tbe  apartments,  a  abeasiaker  was  siMmig 
away  in  utMi^r,  and  tlie  old  bodlady  of  tbe 
)mm  vraa  making  baar  itt  a  large  boitar  omrtbe 


iff  Qwamm 

ioteben  ftre:  the  bowarer  Mt  bw  work 
Ktely  to  prepare  mj  dionor*  The  bov  was  imcI^ 
Wttb  pumpkin  poel^  piooea  of  bread,  and  tamlk 
boiled  down ;  it  iras  for  tbe  tiie  of  tbt  houae^ 
^it  1  preferred  water  to  tbdr  beer.  After  diaoer 
I  atrolled  along  the  road,  bot  nettber  tbe  weathev 
nor  tbe  eoantry  bad  Mffietent  cfaarma  to  invito 
me  faj'  from  tbe  bay.  A  few  farm^ioutea  wera 
#cattered,here  and  there  upon  tbe  deared  gvoundai 
and  a  po^-ash  nmnofiictory  waa  situated  joat  <^ 
|iiM4ke.ibe  tavern.  I  soon  returned  home,  took  m 
book  out  of  my  portmanteau,  and  amuaed  myself 
IMth  reading  till  1  retired  to  rest. 

'Die  M«t  morning  I  was  up  early,  im  the  h<^ 
that  tbe  wind  had  abated  sufficiently  to  aUow  me 
4o  ccoast  tbe  lake ;  but,  unfortunatdy,  the  gal^ 
iwas<as  violentras  ever,  and  I  was  doomed  to  pass 
Another  day  in  this  meiandmly  plaoe ;  at  legst  it 
fipas  so  to  me,  who  was  anxious  to  reach  C«nada^ 
and  I  could  not  help  repining  at  the  etmb»g0 
wlsich  prevented  my  sailing  kom  Buriingron, 
«wd  tbeso^oMer,  which  prevented  my  kaving^fiKk 
AlbailV  But  disappointusents  are  more  or  )e|s 
*tl|e  lot  of  all  travellers,,  and  i  tried  to  reoaacite 
4»3rsetf  to  that  which  I  could  not  avoid* 

l^e  following  moraiag,  Friday  6|b  of  May, 
ikm  vmd  hairing  abated^  J  eniMsed  ovee  to  tbefiist 
ierry  .in  .the^ma}!  skifl^  Itbicb  by  llw  4ime  pe 
i«nded>wM  half  &iV  «f  waler^  tbpugjlb  wp  hafl 


'VHB  T0UNO  9K«NCir  eAKADfAffg.  fU| 

pnty  three  qtiarters  ef  a  mile  to  go.  Thfk  i«M 
|iot  ft  regalar  ferry,  being  merely  temporary,  on 
account  of  the  rishig  of  the  lake  watev«,  ni^hidi 
overflow  the  road  round  the  bay  almost  every 
spring,  when  the  ice  and  5now  mfelt.  On  m^ 
arrival  at  the  other  ferry-house  the  man  ordered 
two  of  his  sons  to  get  the  boat  ready  immedfateiyl^ 
and  in  the  mean  time  invited  me  to  take  som^ 
refreshment  before  my  departure,  as  he  sard  w« 
should  have  a  long  row  of  more  than  twenty  miles 
to  Choisy,  a  small  village  situated  about  mi  milei 
tip  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  within  four  milei 
of  the  boundary  line.  It  happened  that  I  had  haA 
i\o  breakfast ;  for,  being  anxious  to  pnoeeed  im« 
tnediately,  1  would  not  wait  till  it  was  gotready 
at  the  tavern.  His  invitation  was  therefore  yerf 
agreeable,  and  i  sat  down  to  a  large  tureen  of 
milk.  His  wife  soon  baked  zjohnni/'cake  of  In*-  H^uo^^v^ 
dian  meal  and  rye  at  the  fire,  and  I  made  an  ex- 
^llent  breakfost. 

There  were  two  young  French  Canadians  m4io 
were  also  wattmg  for  a  passage  across  the  kke. 
They  hi^  been  engaged  by  ah  American  fiirm^ 
*t  Montpelier  in  ¥ermo|it  to  assist  him  for  a|bw 
months  ;  but  instead  of  paying  them  their  wages 
in  hard  dollars,  he  gave  one  an  old*  pair  of  boots; 
and  the  other  an  old  eodt,  which  be  considered 
equivalent  to.  their  fsAkmr.  He^  gave  them  ^nly 
4|ialf  a  dollar  to  carry  thett  baek  to  Canida^  a  dV 


iti        wnmm  mv  uimt  it'ci^uf. 


€t sixty  or  sewfftjF  qfHl«S(  fad  if  t|ifgr  1#4 
not  Slit  with  ptople  ob  the  rwd  off  n^m  geM^ 
nMM  tarn  tkm  their  imi^tpr,  4b^  w^mM  liafae  4im| 
WMBfibly.    The  ferrymw  b^d  eii(eiti|Qed  f Ii#i9 
in|0  of  cost  ^  two  dayi  s  find  they  npw  helped  Im 
tMf  to  row  %he  i^oat,   As  we  wore  going  dpwn  t^ 
|ho  wiitfr*fif)«  we  wem  joined  by  another  vm^ 
who  wiAed  to  gp  ^crots  the  li|ke.  Thebq«|twff 
if>t  JboHoBied^  ^aad  anfllciently  large  fer  pnr  aiv 
iBOQamodfition*    We  h^d  four  stout  rowers ;  np4  m 
the  eonnf  of  an  hour  we  reached  the  nanpnr  p^if 
(if  CfrMd#  Islf^,  or  the  North  Hero,  as  it  fs  c^lM 
liy  tbe  AmoHcan**    Thiar  island  is  about  twenty 
miles  in  length ;  an4  to  go  round  the  epd  of  ft,  ii| 
eroasiiig  to  the  opposit;^  Hde  of  tt)e  lake,  wq^kt 
Wtediem  work.    The  feny-boats  ^re  therefioie 
batited  oyer  th^  narrow  part  of  the  isle^^  which  if 
not  move  than  fifty  feet  wide,  and  laiincfaisd  on  the 
opposite  side.    Having  treated  our  rowers  widti 
aome  brandy  and  a  crust  of  bread  anfl  cheeae,  w^ 
Ifttuted  for  Cboisy  river.    This  was  the  Ipogesfe 
pbw,  k  being  ten  miles  tp  the  entranpe,  and  Uf, 
fDilea:up  the  river  to  the  village,    Tl^^^y  w«t 
4if,  wd  rendeee^  opr  piEcuraiopi  op  4^  14qe  ex- 
tremely agrefBaUe:    island*  covorefl  with  tree|y 
isnd  distant  moontaipa  on  the  co^thpeot^  vfsried 
the  seene,  and  r^i^ed  the  nsowpt^n^Mii  ^^^pcM^- 
fno*  of  the  large  4^eet  of  «pt(^  tppop  vhi^  W 
^diB(^4dpng. 


Mim<«N  wAMMnu  ^  ill 

md  pcit  op  at  Judge  Hkks'e  tafcrn.  Ctmtj  it « 
taiilWilUgei  and  contains  little  more  than  a  docett 
straggling  bouses ;  yet  it  has  the  honour  to  ha¥* 
two  judges  for  its  iuhabitaBts.  One  is  of  a  ^u^ 
rior  rank^  and  resides  in  a  handsome  printle  boimsf 
the  other^  Judge  Hicks^  is  a  tavern-keeper^  and 
Also  a  oostdm-house  officer ;  he  was  tbw  at  the 
hmi  of  a  party  of  militia  on  tiie  line  enfordi^  tbA 
Mnbargo  laws. 

At  the  bMse  of  this  gentlettian  I  had  the  hoii0«# 
iJb  reside  till  I  could  proebre  a  waggon  to  earry  Mi 
to  La  Prairie  in  Canada,  a  distance  of  fotty  inilesj 

There  happened  to  be  a  drunken  waggoner  aft 
the  tarern  when  I  arrived^  he  was  bargaining  wilb 
a  man  lofHioh  a  quantity  of  goods  frdih  LaPriwrii^' 
and  no  sooner  heard  that  i  was  bound  thithel^ 
tlttin  he  propofltfd  to  take  me  fof  five  dolhM.  *M 
waa  his  <xftii  pit>positioif)  and  Miggonets  I  knbW 
have  in  getf^ml  but  Kfde  eonscieiieei  so  that  1  felt 
hut  little  fl^pugnance  at  offiiring  to  go  with  iih» 
far  a  dolfaf  less:  be  stood  out  for  some  time,  bui 
h  was  aii  leiigth  agreed  to  split  Ibe  difi^nce,  and 
he  was  to  take  me  for  four  dollars  lind  a  half  af 
noon  the  nett  day;  be  could  not,  besaki,  get*. 
rattdy  before  then,  as  his  waggon  wsls  repairing/ 
Upon  this  the  bargain  was  concluded ;  and  be 
prtfitfised  faithfully, even  onh\% konMTy  tube  with 
Jbe  M.the  apfMHnted  tiilieu    4>  however^  f!kitt0 


little  reliance  upon^ie  hmmmr  of  m  drwkal  Aftie* 
iriean  waggoner;  aod  ia tnyaiiad  WMdetefminefl^ 
if  any  otb^  dSkt  pveseBted  itself  ia  the 
liiae,  to  accept  iL  . 
.    I  therefore  went  to  diUDer^  lekmg  tke 

bargaining  with  the  other  anoti  &r  the  eat^ 
of  a  load  of  gopdt  frote  La  Phurie. 
The  next  morning  after  break&et  1  taok  ji  walk 
through  the  village^  and  visited  three  or  foor  pot- 
ash manuAictories.  Pot-  and  pear^ish  have  aov 
bcooaae  of  great  importance  m  Europe*  and  are 
used  for  a  variety  of  purpoees,  particafattly  ia 
bleacbiog,  soap  manoiiicture^  dyeing,  &c«  The 
^ew  settlements  in  America  are  much  btoeAted 
by  the  great  demanda  for  these  artides^  and  the 
dea^ng  of  lands  thus  beoomea  a  profitable  con« 
cam*  The  piocesa  for  making  pot*ash  is  as  fal* 
Iowa  >-rTt|e  trees  are  cut  down  and  baniti  aftee 
which  the  ashes  are  mixed  with  lioiey  Mid  put  iata 
aeveral  large  vats^  which  stand  in  rowa  upon  a  plat* 
Ibrm ;  water  is  then  pumped  into  theoi,  and  aft^ 
ilteriag  through  the  lime  and  aabas»  it  dribbles  <hA 
of  a  spicket  into  a  long  trough  that  is  pboedr  ia 
fipont  of  the  vats  for  that  purpoeeu  The  water  tbv 
diained  becomes  a  strong  lye  <tf  a  dark  brown  co» 
lour^  though  it  gives  the  buckets  which  are  con- 
tinually dipped  into  it  a  yeliaw  tinge*  Th^  lye  ia 
then  p^t  into  large  iron  boilers^  oTj  as  they  are 
aaoffp  generally  calledyjkalaiAi^tt/ca*    Lsigefiraa 


kre  toUef  unklemeith^  and  the  lye  is  kept  boHing 
lor  many  boura^  till  it  approaches  a  fine  claret 
coloar ;  after  which  it  is  taken  out,  left  to  oo6l^ 
and  becomes  a  solid  body»  like  gray  stone,  and  is 
caUtd  potash,  llie  manofiKsture  of  pearUasbes 
difiers  but  Utile  from  the  other ;  but  tbeseiiaiQi 
manufactured  with  mote  care^  and  are  afterwpnk 
ealeined  in  an  oven* 

1>000  lbs.  of  oak  ashes  will  make  111  lbs.  pot- ash, 
^>000  do.  of  hickory      .     •     •     ISOlbs.  do.r 
i;ooo  do.  of  beedi     •      •      •     319  lbs.  do. 
1,QOO  do.  of  elm  .    .     «     l66  lbs.  do. 

1>000  do.  of  maple    •    .    •    •     110  lbs.  do. 

r 

^  The  maimgemait  of  the  fire  influences  the  pro^ 
duct  Labour  if  well  paid  with  700  lbs.  of  pcterii 
from  400  bushels  of  ashes.  The  harder  and-bellel 
woods  afford  the  most  alkali. 
.  It  was  two 'in  the  afternoon  before  the  wag« 
goner,  who  lived  about  three  miles  off,  arrived.at 
the  tavern  to  tgke  me  to  La  Piairie*  I  had^gtveS 
bim  up,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
be  had  not  forfeited  his  Aomur ;  particularly  whea 
he  toM  me  that  the  man  with  whom  he  was  bar« 
gaining  yesterday  to  frtdi  goods  from  La  Prairie 
had  fitiled  in  his  promkes ;  and  that  if  he.  had 
known  that  be  should  not  have  had  the  Job,  he 
eertainly  Would  not  have  gqne  with  me  alone^  Da 


Ill  MXHyEKICKS;'^ 

MbH  toft  double  the  money;  but  he  had : 

hk  hoimtrf  he  said^    ud  tboygh  be  migbt .  jb||i( 

fjroggf^  at  the  time,  yet  be  Was  determined  n^to 

disappoint  itie  by  breaking  his  engftgemeot.    0^ 

trould  hate  beeb  at  the  tavern  exactly  at  t^eibooi^ 

beptomisedyhad  his  waggon  been  mended  iotiq^ 

^ust  before  we  started  from  Chotsy  Jadg^  HicM 

end  a  party  of  militia  returned  from  the  Liiije»  Xbe 

Judge  bad  scarce  entered  his  tavern  when  he^wai 

Attacked  by  two  or  three  traders  abeot  the  eQ^ 

bai^^s  they  rallied  him  for  forcing  die  Inw  f>, 

strictly ;  what  nedd  had  he  to  push  himsdf  sq&yp*, 

ward^  and  call  out  the  militia?    The  Ju<i^  aaid, 

be  only  did  his  duty  as  a  custom-house  oflicer; 

but  tbe.  others  swore  it  was  his  demccrf^tic  fnon 

ciples  that  made  him  so  zealous  in  favour  ^f  J«^< 

fenoti*s  embargo*    The  Judge  woifld  haf ^  fieea 

severely  roasted  by  the  anti-embargpists  if  h^;I^ 

not  left  them  to  examine  my  portmanteaus,  i.iisf^ 

at  tlie  driver  was  putting  them  into  the  waggoik.{ 

lie  suspected  that  I  might  have  specie^  and  iij^^. 

them  up  by  the  straps.    One  happenii)g,ta.haisi^^^ 

books  in  it  was  very  heavy ;  but  when:  I  fxfiere^ 

to  open  it,  the  Judge  very  politely  deeliii^d  Jpol^ 

ing  into  it^  being  satisfied  with  my  assertjjf^i  ^|hf|^ ^ 

it  contained   nothing  mere  tb^n  books*.    IC^^, 

Judge  possibly  recollected  himself;  and  doub^oik.i 

Ibought  jf  he  pried  too  closely  into  the  baggag^of . 

hb  customers  his  tavern  would  soon  b6  de^ertbrii 


BAD  ROAD.  5^^ 

he  tberefDfe  suf&red  private  interest  to  get  the 
better  of  public  spirit. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  we  departed  from 
Choisy ;  the  weather  was  indifferent,  and  the  road 
lay  through  thick  gloomy  woods.  About  four 
miles  from  the  village  we  passed  the  boundary 
line,  and  entered  the  province  of  Lower  Canada. 
'  After  passing  a  4ew  log  huts,  over  a  tolerable 
^Dod  road,  for  about  two  or  three  miles,  we  entered 
ugain  into  the  forest,  where  we  had  to  plough 
through  one  of  the  most  intolerable  roads  I  ever 
met  with.  Sometimes  the  horses  and  waggon  sfunk 
down  into  deep  sloughs ;  and  scarce  Was  the  wag- 
gon dragged  out  with  the  utmost  difficulty  when 
it  was  jolted  over  large  rock-stones,  stumps  of 
trees,  huge  pines  which  had  been  blown  down  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  and  large  trunks  of  trees  with 
which  the  swampy  parts  of  the  road  had  been 
filled  up.  For  upwards  of  ten  miles  did  the  poor 
horses  toil  and  tug  through  this  infamous  road, 
jolting,  tossing,  and  tumbling  the  waggoner  and 
myself  in  every  direction :  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  could  keep  our  seats ;  and  the  planks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  waggon  were  every  moment  starting' . 
out  of  their  places.  At  one  time  1  expected  the 
wagoner  would  have  given  up  the  journey,  and 
left  me  to  proceed  on  foot ;  for  he  declared  that 
on  his  return  he  should  have  to  ^pend  the  whole 
of  the  money  he  was  to  receive  for  my  pa9sage  to 
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repair  bit  wwegom.  At  lemglh,  toimfi^liie< 
ing  the  roiid  became  i*atlier  better;  Mid 
aigb%o'dock  we  arrived  at  a  lolitary  tafern  in  tfaa 
Itooda  kept  by  a  man  of  the  naaae  of  Oddl-  llns 
man  hat  a  brother  living  a  few  miles  aS^fomektet 
of  considerable  property,  and  I  beUeve  <>wtis  tkm 
township  on  the  border  of  the  line  w^biebibeam 
bis  name.  Odell's  tavern  mm  a)rmere»log;liittj 
but  the  apartments  imd  fomiture  weie  dean^Und 
in  better  eondition  than  could  be  expected  tp 
sneb  a  wilderness^.  A  very  fine  girl  fBadbisafim 
PS ;  and  tlK>tigh  the  habitation  was  miacKaUe,  yd 
sis  mbabitaats  appeared  as  if  they  bada6e».jMMi 
day^  which  was  indeed  the  ease  before  tise  eld 
inan  became  distressed  by  tim  eflUnvaganoe^bii 
eons.  '    ^' 

About  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  :fintidaj[ 
6th  of  May,  we  departed  from  Oddi'a  taverm 
FW  several  miles  we  travelled  through  meootiiuHrf 
fpirest,  consisting  of  every  variety  of  treet^  ▼op* 
iUttion  was  yet  very  backward,  and  there  ^/ms  but 
littte  to  interest  the  traveller*  I  oonid  indeed  bavje 
sJe{it  composedly  enough,  had  not  theviblei^ 
jolting  over  a  bad  road  kept  me  in  a  pciyeloal 
motion.  In  two  or  three  hours  we  sravei  sBt 
L'Acadie,  ^  smiall  French  settlement  Jthoc^  of 
long  standing,  Tbe  land  was  cleared  for  scvecel 
miles  round ;  the  fields  neatly  fenced  in,  the  roads 
good,  and  eynry  thing  woi»  tbe  app^rpoop  of  t))^ 
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LA  PAAIRIE,  |ft^ 

x>kiMttiod  purts  of  Canaxb,  The  acene  itftsiieigfafa* 
4BMed  by  m^r  emerging  wddealy  otitt  of  tlie  ibresft 
iBgfoti  this  nett:  settlemeat.  The  road  now^ati- 
Hited  very  good ;  aod  at  ten  o'clock,  v^e  arrived  al^ 
itnAiaerican  tavero  within  oiae  mileabf  La  Pnii« 
IM^  }t  ^  Bitoated  on  the  road  to  St.  John'a,  mtd. 
aw  tibe  Qfteat  whicii  I  break£utedx>a  my$€(Wfmy 
Ijortfaiat  place :tbe  preoediDg  Novtaiber.  .  .  ^=  « 
t' ii^iEeibe  stage  from  St  John's  was  expeolfdid 
arriTi^  every  moment;  and  my  waggoner  cameatly 
inqneit^ed  me  to  lake  a  place  in  it  ti>  La  Rr«lri% 
il»7t3<mild.»iriie  bijoa  at  Least  eighteen  miles^  and 
fotbapi^oaUe  him  to  get  back  to  Cboi^  that 
ieteritng.  After  the  ciTility  I  had  received  Jram 
Itbe  man,  and  knowing  what  an  infamous  road  he 
jhad  to  travel  over,  I  readily  assented  to  his  pro- 
posal r  I  theri^Mre  paid  him  the  four  dollars  and 
ja.half,  besides  defraying  bis  expenses  at  OdelFft 
jkavern;  upon  which  he' heartily  thanked  me,  and 
W98  so  well  satisfied  that  he  beg^d  I  would  ffkvo^f 
iiim  with  my  nan^e. 

At  breakftist  I  was  attended  by  the  landloftfi 
bandsome  daughter  whom  I  have  before  meur 
itioned :  she  was  as  fitir  as  the  rest  of  her  coui^yr 
JWomen  in  the  States,  but  possessed  a  finer  jeolour^ 
to  which  the  sharp  northern  air  of  Canada  is  jupr0 
leongenial  than  the  warmer  dimate  of  the  souths 
The  stage  soon,  arrived ;  and  luckily  for  my  wag*- 
goner  there  was  jjist  room  for  ope  persc^     I  got 
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iDto  the  8t»ge,  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
hoars  arrived  at  La  Prairie  de  la  Madeiaiiie. 

Tti^  wind  blowing  very  hard  down  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Linger,  a  oolleetor  of  the  cw* 
toms  at  St.  John's,  and  myself  were  prevealed 
fVom  crossing  over  to  Montreal.  We  tberefoie 
dined  at  Chee9eaian's  tavern  ;  after  whicb  the 
wind  abating  a  little,  we  emberrked  in  a  euioe  at 
Longuid,  and  passed  through  the  rapids  abov«  Ae 
islands,  which  owing  to  the  high  wind  were  vio* 
lently  agitated.  It  was  a  dangerous  excarsioo,  aod 
I  was  completely  wet  through  when  i  hmied  at 
Montreal.  I  immediately  proceeded  once  mom 
to  Dillon's  hotels  after  an  interval  of  six  montba^ 
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